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THE GRESHAM 
Life Assurance Society, 


St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, London, E.C. 


Realised Assets (1882) - - £3,351,200 


Life Assurance and Annuity Funds 3,265,000 
Annual Income - - - - : 664,094 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards 
and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. The 
Society also grants Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold 
and Leasehold Property, Life Interests and Reversions. 


Prospectus, Reports and Proposal Forms, on application to 
the Society’s Agents and Branch Offices, or to 


JOSEPH ALLEN, 


Secretary. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES. 


ll PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


®FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE? “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 


all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
commended, For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 


never- permanent cure. 
It Cures Old Sores, It Cures Blackheads or Pimples on the 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, y= anne Glandular Swellings, (Matter, 
Cures Scurvy Sores. Clears the Blood from all Impure 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, rom whatever cause arising. 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything  — ious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test | its value. of T from all parta. 
Sold in Boitles, 2s. 6d each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, ie each, sufficient to effect SF aT 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL an gd AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the World; or sent to any address for 30 or 132 TIEs 
THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 
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‘SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
‘Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
‘the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all — arising from a disordered 
‘state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
purifying, they form the best remedy extant. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or 
sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Livcoun. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications for Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
‘REVIEW, to be made tt ALFRED BARNARD, General 
Advertisement Agent, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for the LONDON, COUNTRY, 
and Colonial Papers ; also in PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES &c. &c. 
Address as Above. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS; a Manual of Suggestions for Beginners 
in Literature: comprising a description of publishing methods and arrangements, directions 
for the preparation of MSS. for the press, explanations of the details of book-manufacturing, 
with instructions for proof-reading, and specimens of typography, the text of the United 
States Copyright Law, and information concerning International Copyrights, together with 
general hints for authors. 8vo., cloth extra. . 


THE WORDS OF CHRIST. Considered as Principles of Personal and 
+g — By Jonn Bascom, President of the University of Wisconsin. Post 8v0., 
BEDELL LECTURES, THE. REVEALED RELIGION Expounded by 


its Relations to the Moral Being of God. By the Right Rev. Henry Correritt, D.D., Bishop 
of Edinburgh. 8vo., cloth. 5s. 


FULL LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon: 25, Henrretra St., Covent GARDEN. NEW York : 27 & 29, West 23RD Sr. 


TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. 


ANGLO-SAXON AND OLD ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. By Tuomas 
Wrioent, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L. Second Edition. Edited and Collated by Ricnarp 
Pavut Woicker. 2 vols. Demy 8vo., cloth. 28s, 

CREEDS OF THE DAY; or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 
By Henry Coxe. In Three Series. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo., cloth. 21s. (An Index and List of 
Contents of Vol. II. is now added, copies of which can be had by previous purchasers, gratis, 
on application.) 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. To which 
is prefixed Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations; together 
with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. E. M. 
Wuerry, M.A. Vol. II,, Post 8vo., cloth. 12s, 6d. 

THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 


THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA. By Arruur Scnorennaver. 
Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, M.A., and JOHN KEMP, M.A. Vol. L, 
containing Four Books, Post 8vo., cloth. 18s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. By Epwarp von Harrt- 
MANN. Speculative Results, according to the Inductive Method of Physical Science. Authos 
rised Translation by Witt1am C. Courtanp, M.A. Ten editions of the German original have 
been sold since its first appearance in 1868. In 3 vols., Post 8vo., cloth. [In a few days. 


Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeate Hitt. 
GLADYS FANE: The Story of Two Lives. By T. Wemyss Rem. New 


and Popular Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 
“A really interesting novel.”—Saturday Review.: 
“A brilliant series of scenes and characters sketched with wonderful vigour.”"—Guardian. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: His Life and Adventures. Written by Him- 


SELF. With Woodbury Portrait and Fourteen Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy 8vo., 
cloth extra. 16s. 
“A most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious experiences in the most varied 
countries and conditions of life."—Contemporary Review. 


PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Sytva (The Queen of Roumania). 


Translated by HELEN ZimMERN, Author of “The Epic of Kings.” With Portrait-Etching 
by Lalauze. Crown Svo., cloth extra. 5s. 
“ A charming book, pathetic, graceful, and touching.”—Spectator. 


STOPS; or, How to Punctuate. With Instructions for Correcting Proofs, 
&c. By PAUL ALLARDYCE. Second Edition. Demy 16mo., parchment antique or cloth. 1s. 
“ A practical and very useful handbook.”—Daily Chronicle. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Lonvon : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the Author of “ Four Crotchets to By the Author of “ Wooed and Married.” 
a Bar.” 
THE DAILYS OF SODDEN FEN.| NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
Three Vols. By Miss Carey. 


By the Author of “ A Western Wildflower.” | By the Author of “The Garden of Eden.” 


IN LONDON TOWN. THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 
By KaTHERINE LEE. Three Vols. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Towa 


or Country. 


By Mrs. Henry Wood— 
East Lynne. 

The Channings. 
Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. 

Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. 
Edina. 

Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (lst Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 

Life’s Secret, A. 

Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 

Oswald Cray. 

Parkwater. 

Pomeroy Abbey. 

Red Court Farm. 

Roland Yorke. 

Shadow of Ashlydyat. 

St. Martin’s Eve. 

Trevlyn Hold. 

Verner’s Pride. 

Within the Maze. 

By Rhoda Broughton— 

Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 

By Mrs. Alexander— 

The Admiral’s Ward. 
Look before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 

The Wooing o’t. 
Which shall it be ? 
The Freres. 


By Mrs. Annie Edwardes— 
Leah : A Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 
Steven Lawrence : Yeoman. 
A Ball-room Repentance. 


By Mrs. Riddell— 
Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
By Mrs. Parr— 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 
By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield— 
Lady Grizel. 


By Hawley Smart— 


Breezie Langton. 


By Florence Montgomery— 


Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By Miss Fothergill— 
The First Violin. 
Probation. 
Healey. 
The Wellfields. 
Kith and Kin. 

By Miss Carey— 
Wooed and Married, 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 


By Marcus Clarke— 


For the Term of his Natural Life. 


By Baroness Tautpheus— 
The Initials. | Quits! 


| By Mrs. Campbell Praed— 


Policy and Passion. 


By Helen Mathers— 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


By Anthony Trollope— 
The Three Clerks. 


By Miss Austen— 


(The only complete Edition, besides the 


Steventon Edition, at 63s.) 
Emma. 
Lady Susan and the Watsena. 
Mansfield Park. 


Northanger Abbey and Perauasion, 


Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By Mrs. Notley— 
Olive Varcoe. 

By Lady G. Fullerton— 
Too Strange not to be True. 
Ladybird. 

By W. Clark Russell— 


An Ocean Free Lance. 


By Hector Malot— 
No Relations. 


By Mrs. Augustus Craven— 
A Sister’s Story. 

By E. Werner— 
No Surrender. 


Success : and how he won it. 
Under a Charm. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Bururneron Srreet, Lonpon, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesiy the Queen. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the G phy, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. WELLS WILLIAMs, 
LL. D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale College, Author of Tonic 
and Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and 

a New Map of the Empire. Two vols., Demy 8vo. 42s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, and of the Disturbances which accompanied 
it among the Civil Population. By T. R. F. Houmrs. 8vo., with Maps and Plans. 2ls. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GEN. SIE HENRY MARION DURAND, E.C.S.I., SS. 
of the Royal Engineers. By H. M. Duranp, C.S.I., of the Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-a 
Law. Two vols., 8vo. 42s. 


PIPTY-SEVEN. Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts during the Revolt 
of the Bengal Army. By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, C.LE, M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Fall of 
the Mughal Empire.”’ 8vo. 6s. 


TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. By Major S. Lz1eén Hunt 
Madras Army, and Atex. S. Kenny, M.R.C.S.E., &. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR YOUNG FOLES’ Edited by Rosatre Kaurmay. With Map and 
Numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d 


IN THE COMPANY’S SERVICE. A Reminiscence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES of CHRIST 
Being an Attempt to Illustrate the Force of those Evidences by the Light of tite eae 
by Modern Affairs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NATIVE LIFE IN TRAVANCORE. With Numerous Illustrations and Ma 


By the 
=. — Maresr, of the London Missionary Society, Author of ‘‘ The Land of Charity.” 


QUEER PEOPLE. A Selection of Short Stories, from the Swedish of Leah. By ALBERT 
ALBERG, Author of “ Fabled Stories from the Zoo. * Two vols., Crown 8vo. 12s. 


A SCRATCH TEAM OF ESSAYS never before Bow together. Reprinted trom the 
“ Quarterly ’’ and ‘‘ Westminster’’ Reviews. On The Kitchen and the Cellar—Thackeray— 
a ee, Roads, and Coaches. By SEPT. BERDMORE (NIMSHIVICH). Crown 8vo. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power of Invading India. By 
Marvin, Author of “Disastrous Russian Campai against the Turcomans,” 


= Merv, — Queen of the World,” &c. 8vo., with Twenty- Illustrations and Three 
aps. 248, 


INDIAN SNAKE POISONS: Their Nature and Effects. By A. J. Watt, M.D., London, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, England; of the Medical Staff of H. Ms Indian 
Army. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. With a Portrait 


of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matrzson, C.S.1., Author of the 
“Life of Lord Clive,” &c. 8vo. 18s. 


SIR FREDERICK S. ROBERTS, BART., G.C.B., C. 
R.A. A Memoir. By Cuaries Ratusone Low, Author of ‘‘ History of the Indian Navy, 
8vo., with Portrait. 18s. 


DE REBUS AFPRICANIS. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and Adjacent Littoral. 
_ — on the French Annexation. By the Eart or Mayo, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with 
. 6d, 


TURKEY OLD AND NEW: Historical, Geographical, and Statistical. By SurHERLARD 
Menzizs, Author of “ Royal Favourites,” Se. Third Edition, Illustrated. 21s. 


LIPE OF ALEXANDER Ii., Lr ey’ of All the Russias. By the Author of “Science, 
Art, and Literature in Russia,” “ of Alexander I.,” &. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879 and 1880. By Josnua 
Duxer, Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., with Map and Illustrations. 15s. Preface contains 
Portion of a valuable Letter from Sir Frederick Roberts. 


SEETCHES OF BIRD LIFE, from Twenty Years’ Observation of their Haunts and 
Habits. By JAMEs EpMUND HarT1NG, Author of “ Handbook of British Birds,” &c. 8vo., 
with Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Keulemans, and Thorburn. 10s. 6d. 


THE PAMILY REGISTER. A Key to such Official Entries of Births, M , and 
Deaths, at the Registrar-General’s Office, as may refer to any particular Family, and for the 
Preservation of Se pe Data essential to the Evidence o Pedigree. Wit ’ Explanatory 
Introduction, Edited by ALFRED GEORGE TAUNTON. Folio, half bound. 21s. 


London: 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE. 


“First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
a generation.” —The Journal of Forestry. 


“ The best and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press.” 
E. PYNAERT, Les Serres Vergers. 


THE 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A WMcekly Lllustrated Fournal, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY. 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Tue “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
and is widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies and Abroad, especially among 


professional and amateur horticulturists and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 


The ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 
almost all the leading British Gardeners and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. Situ and other artists. 
SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-page engravings, as well as 
COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the best style of colour-printing, from Designs by Fircu and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


The “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for January 5, 1884, will contain 
a BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED SHEET ALMANAC (19 in. by 13 in.). | 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM : 

12 Months, £1 3s. 10d.; 6 Months, lls. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s.; Post Free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA): 

Including Postage, £1 6s. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 


P.O.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. Ricnarps. 
Cheques should be crossed “ Drummond.’ 


OFFICE: 


Ai, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ADAME MARIE SCHILD’S 
RENOWNED MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR LADIES, 


In All Matters relative to 


DRESS, THE TOILET, & HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


LE JOURNAL DES MODES. 
Established 15 Years. 


Coloured Illustrations of the Highest Fashion and most recherché style. 
Price ls. 6d. Published on the 26th of each month. 


LE BEAU MONDE. 
Established 40 Years. 


Mme. Scuitp’s Monthly Journal of Parisian Dress Patterns 
and Needlework. 


Price 4d. Published on the 26th of each month. 


MOTHER’S HELP AND 
LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


EstasuisHep 11 Years. Coloured Illustrations, Woodcuts, 
and Cut Patterns of Children’s Dresses. 


Price 7d. Published on the 26th of each month. 


SCHILD’S 
Penny Illustrated Magazine of Fashion. 


A useful Family Paper, illustrating and instructing in useful 
Designs for Ladies and Children. 


Price ld. Published on the 26th of each month. 


Published by 


SAMUEL MILLER, 
10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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HE 


FIRST SPRING SHOW. 


Important Sale now proceeding. Ladies, previous to 
purchasing, would do well to inspect the 
beautiful Exhibit of 


SILKS, SATINS, SILK VELVETS, PLUSHES, &., 


‘Now on Show at the above Mart; in many instances at 
one-third their original cost. 


They can view the Stock without ati solicited to purchase. 


FOULARD SILKS, in tea dark colours, 33d. per yard, worth 1s.6d. 

The EVERLASTING ZEPHYR-STRIPE WATERED SILKS, only 
Is. Ofd. per yard, worth 3s. 9d. 

The CINGALESE STRIPED WATERED SILKS, 23 inches wide, 
only 1s.113d., worth 4s. 3d. per yard. 

The NEW ‘CHECKS in WASHING ‘SILKS, 21 to 23 inches wide, 
1s. Ofd., 1s. 43d., and 1s. 73d. per yard, quite worth double. 

COLOURED SILKS, plain colours, 1s. 43d., 1s. 7$d., 1s. 113d., ap 
to 4s. 11d. per yard. 

COLOURED BROCADED SILKS, pile after pile to choose from, 
1s. Ojd. up to 6s. 11d. per yard. 

BLACK SILKS, all prices, from 1s. Ofd. per yard. 

BLACK BROCHE SILKS, the best stock ever shown, from 1s. 11}d. 
up to 7s. 11d. per yard. 

BLACK BROCATELLE MANTLE SILKS, a lot very handsome, at 
4s. 113d. and 6s. 11d., quite worth double. 

COLOURED SATINS, in all colours, 1s. Od. per yard, worth 2s. 6d. 
Duchesse Satins, 22 inches wide, 2s. 63d., up ‘to 3s. 113d. 

BLACK SATINS commence at 63d.; 22 inch. from 1s. 62d. ; 
25-inches. wide, very cheap, a‘ 2s. 64d., ‘Os. and 3s. 113d. per “yd. 

COLOURED SILK VELVETS, STRIPED, a lot 22 inches wide, only 
1s. 43d. per yard, quite worth 3s. 9d. 

BROCADED MANTLE VELVETS, a magnificent stock. Colours 
from 2s.63d. Black ditto, from 2s.11}d. up to 21s. per yard. At 
6s. 11d., 8s. 1ld., and 10s. 11d. we are showing some very stylish 
atterns. 


SILK PLUSHES. Van loads of rich costly goods at 93d., 103d., 
and 1s. Ofd., up to 3s. 113d. per yard ; the latter are worth 12s. 9d. 

NEW SPRING DRESS MATERIALS, wonderfully cheap goods, at 
8id., 43d., 5fd., 6fd., 8$d., and upwards per yard. 

“NEW SPRING PRINTS and SATTEENS, 3{d.. 43d., 5jd., 6$d., 
up to 103d. 


Patterns Post Free to all parts of the World. 


SAMUEL LEWIS 


11,8 and 9, Holborn Bars and 2 and 3, Castle St., Holborn, E.€. 


‘ 


HENEKEY, ROGERS & CoO., 


DISTILLERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
22 and 23, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARET. PER DOZ. 
CLARET, Vin Ordinaire, 2 years in bottle . 
St. Emilion, a very superior Dinner Wine ‘ . 18/- 
Chateau La Grange, strongly recommended . 24/- 
St. Christoly, 1870 Vintage . . 380/- 
Old bottled, excellent Dessert Wine . ‘ . 36/- 


A large selection of celebrated intage Wines bottled abroad at prices 
from 30/-; particulars on application. 
Haur-Borttes are charged 2/- extra for two dozens. 


CHAMPAGNE. Botts. 
CHAMPAGNE, Vin d’Ay, a very good Wine . 36/- 
i Grand Epernay, full body and flavor. 42/- 23/- 
& Fis, 1874 Vintage, special Cuvée, 
a Wine very strongly recommended 44/- 24/- 
Cordon Bleu. 48/- 26/- 
Créme de Bouzy, 1874 Vintage 48/- 
me Freminets, 1874 Vintage, special reserve ‘i 54/- 29/- 
Moet and Chandon, ‘ ‘ 
ee White dry Sillery .) At lowest Market 
Perrier J ouet, Ist quality 
i Veuve Cliquot a -| price of the day 
Louis Roederer’s “ Carte Blanche 
Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole ” -| which can be had 
Jules Mumm’s, extra dry 
H. Piper & Co., dry -} on application. 
BURGUNDY. 
BURGUNDY, Macon, a good pure Wine 11/6 
Beaujolais, good body and color. 24/- 13/6 
Beaune, soft and full flavoured ‘ 30/- 16/6 
Pommard, a very fine Wine. 38/- 20/6. 
Very choice 48/-& 54/- — 
SAUTER N 
SAUTERNE, a light pure Dinner Wine . , . 24/- 13/6 
very choice . 48/-, 60/- to 120/- 
HOC K. 
HOCK, a light sound Wine « 11/6. 
»  Laubenheim . ° ° 24/- 13/6 
»  Nierstein ‘ ‘ -  30/- 16/6 
SPARKLING HOCK, a capital 36/- 
MOSELLE. 
Muscatel 


TENT . 


BUCELLAS 


BUCELLAS HOCK. . .. . oe 
MADEIRA, a very good Wine 36/- 19/6 
very old and choice 48/-, 54/~ to 96/- 

PER DOZ. PER QR. CASKe 


23 Galls. 
MARSALA, strongly recommended as a Dinner Wine - 18/- £9 9. 


best quality ° 24/- 12s. 


HBENEREY, ROGERS & co, 


[PRICE LIST—Continued. 


SHERRY. PER PER 13 Gals. Gals. 
DOZEN. GALL. £8. 
SHERRY, a light, pure, wholesome Wine 18/- 9/- 510 0 1010 
‘ Pale, an excellent Dinner Wine . 24/-  12/- 710 0 1410 0 
S Gold, a very nice Round Wine . 24/—- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
Pale, “THe SPANIARD,” re- 
commended 27/- 8 50 1600 
me Pale, a soft full Wine . 30/- —-15/- 910 0 1818 0 
a Brown, « fine, rich, dark Wine 30/-—-:15/- 910 0 1818 0 
ee Pale, a full rich Wine 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
Brown, a full flavoured Wine 36/-  18/- 1110 0 2215 
me Pale, Amontillado, a very pale 
dry Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
od Pale, a very fine Old Wine 
“ Rather Full” 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
a Gold, a fine old Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
‘so Pale, VINO DE PASTO . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
re Pale, a very choice Old Wine 48/- 24, 1510 0 3010 0 
PORT. per per “28Galls. 
DOZEN. GALL. £ 8. d. 
PORT, a good, sound, full-bodied Wine 18/- 9/- 510 0 1110 0 
an older Wine and better 24/-  12/- 710 0 1410 0 
» a stout fruity Wine 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
»  & fine rich Wine, recommended 30/-—-:15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» Wine, old in Wood 30/- 15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» @ very fine Wine, full colour and 
body, strongly recommended 36/-  18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»  anold Tawney, recommended . - 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
» avery choice Wine, 20 years in the 
Wood, one we recommend 42/- 21/- 1315 0 2710 0 
PER DOZ 
OLD CRUSTED PORT, fine colour and good firm crust . . " 30/- 
os » Longer in bottle, and a very nice Wine . - 36/- 
Tawny Wine, some years in bottle . 42/- 
os ae A very choice Wine, full body and colour " 48/- 
oe ie A wine some years in bottle, of great character 54/- 
a en Many years in bottle, very superior ‘ ‘ 60/- 
Many years in bottle, very choice . 66/- 


PINTS CRUSTED PORT 
MASDEU or ROUSSILLON 


"GIN. 


A old 


. 
24/— 26/- 30/~ 36/- 42/- 
24/- 


CORDIAL GIN, very good ‘ 10 21/- 
” superior : 12/6 25/- 
a full strength 13/6 27/- 
LIQUEUR GIN, very choice old. 15/- 30/- 
UNSWEETENED GIN, very good 22 u. p. - 12/6 25/- 
‘tull strength, 17 up. . ‘ 13/6 27/- 
WHISKY. 
IRISH WHISKY, a good pure spirit 12/6 25/- 
vs fine old and well-matured Spirit 16/- 32 - 
a a very old and choice Spirit . ° 20/- 40/- 
a very rare old Whisky (9 in bond) 25/- 50/- 
SCOTCH WHISKY, a good pure spirit . 12/6 25/- 
well matured and soft 16/- 32/- 
very fine old 20/- 40/- 
RUM. 
JAMAICA RUM, very good : 12/- 24/- 
fine old mellow Spirit 16/- $2/- 
re very choice and old . 20/- 40/- 
BRANDY. 
COGNAC BRANDY, very good and strongly ren . 18/- 36/- 
older and more matured 21/- 42/- 
va very superior Champagne . ° 24/- 48/- 
very choice old... - 60/- 
PER ONE DOZEN CASE 
HENEKEY’S No. 1 COGNAC, a very nice Brandy .. 36/- 
HENEKEY’S No. 2 COGNAC, very fine Brandy .. 42/- 


HENEKEY’S No. 3 COGNAC, achoice old Brandy 48/- 


The ahore have been very carefully selected, and we can confidently recommend them to our customers. 


Country Orders of 3 doz. and upwards. 


To deliveries by our own Carts daily. 
ace. ona © ds, Carriage P Paid to any Railway Station. 


| PER GALL PER DO 


BALSAM ANISEED, 


FOR COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, &c. 
The Oldest & Most Effectual Cough Remedy. 


“‘H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley,’ Wick, Scotland. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which 
‘caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, 1 was recommended 
by his lordship, the Earl of Caithness, to try your most invaluable 
BALSAM OF ANISEED and I can assure you with the first dose I 
found immediate relief, even without having to suspend my various 
duties, and the first small bottle completely cured me ; therefore I have 
the greatest confidence in fully recommending it to the million. 


(Signed) Linzett, H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley.’ ” 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Will Loosen the Phlegm immediately. 


The Dean of Westminster’s Verger writes :—‘‘ I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED; I did and have found very great relief. Itis 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.” 

Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor, writes :—‘‘I think it an 
invaluable medicine for members of my profession and have always 
recommended it to my brother and sister artistes.” 

The Due de Montabor writes:—‘‘ From the first dose I felt great 
relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the throat was 
calming down and I recovered the sleep which had nearly left me.— 
Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron, France.” 


The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going to bed 
is extraordinary. 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


The Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :— 
‘For the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, 
giving away and recommending your Balsam. I should not be 
exaggerating if I said I have never known it to fail. Whenever I have 
had a cough I have used it in preference to anything else and again 
and again it hasjeured me.” 


Sold by ‘'Chemists] and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 3d. per bottle. Established over 50 years. Prepared by THOMAS 
POWELL, Blackfriars Road, London. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Observe Trade Mark—“ Lion, Net, AND Movusr.” 


Bradford’s ‘‘ Vowel’’ Washing 


Machine 
Is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. 
allowed. 


Laundry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 

Horticultural Machinery, 


‘Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 
Laundry Engineers, 
140, 141, 142,143, High Lonpon, 


Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. 


A Month’s Free Trial Be 


BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 


Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 


tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862. 


LADIES’ 


BELTS. 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS.—Vide “Lancer,” 
April 7th, 1877.—“ The greatest improvement ever effected. Cannot 


shift or ruck up.” 


Prices : Silk, 45s. ; Cotton, 35s. ; Second Quality, 25s. 


Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk 


and Cotton ; free from any irritation. 


Prices, from 5s. each. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Improved Instruments for Spinal and other Deformities. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. 
Suspensories, Arm Slings, Crutches, Railway Conveniences. 


ETC., ETC. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 (late 16), Oxford Street, London. 


(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THEIR OLD PREMISES.) 


The wear ont ry that Public Speakers and Vocalists 
are and strength and purity of 
voice are and oh as rich and melodious in after-life as 
they may have exhibited at the onset of their career. 
These delightfully-flavoured Lozenges mi be admi- 
nistered to the youngest child ad libitum, and do not dis- 
order the head, stomach, or bowels. 

Jenny Linp.—* I have much pleasure in confirming, as 

as my experience extends, the testimony ae 80 
general in favour of the Lozenges prepared b ' 

e Lozenges are sold by ail Chemists, in Boxes, 1s., 
9s. 6d., 5s., and 11s. ; or, Post free, 1s. 2d., 2s. "oa., 5s. 4d., and 
11s. éd., in stamps. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS, 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1746, 


IMROD’S 


H Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after many trials and failures he 
at last succeeded in bringing together the 
combination in which, as a Cure, the public 
has by this time gained the greatest con- 
fidence. 

It has been thoroughly tested in many of the 
worst cases, and was said by the late LORD 
BEACONSFIELD, in whose case it was used 
under the highest medical sanction, to have 
given him the greatest comfort. 


Of all Chymists, 4s. per box, or by remitting 


4s. 3d. to the undersigned, a box will be mailed 
to any address, charges paid. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS 


(BRITISH DEPOT), 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. 
London, 
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FERRIS’ PERSIAN FOOD 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 
REGISTERED. 


“PERSIAN FOOD.” Perfectly Pure. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Most Nutritious and Strengthening. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Easy of Digestion. 

“PERSIAN FOOD.”  Filesh-forming. 

“PERSIAN FOOD.” Fat-forming. 

“PERSIAN FOOD.” Bone-forming. 

“PERSIAN FOOD.” For all Persons, Young or Old. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Equal toMeat for Delicate Stomachs. 
| “PERSIAN FOOD.” Children take it with Avidity. 
| “PERSIAN FOOD.” Everybody likes it. 
| 

| 


“PERSIAN FOOD” is recommended by the most 
| eminent members of the Medical Profession. 


REPORT OF J. MACPHERSON, Esq, M.A., M.D. 


| “35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 

| “ Dear Sir,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the ‘PERSIAN FOOD 
of which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it and am much 

pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland and pleasant form of nutriment. 


“Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.” 


OPINION OF W. B. O’SHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


“lwo drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good ‘PERSIAN FOOD,” 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


NDIGESTION ABOLISHED.—Those who suffer from the tortures of Indi- 
gestion should not fail to try ‘‘PERSIAN FOOD.” It is pleasant to the taste,. 


thoroughly satisfying and easy of digestion. It is, in fact, the most remarkable 
Food that was ever introduced. 


OR CONVALESCENTS.—Aged Invalids who have tried this remarkable Food 
have found it most health-restoring and re-invigorating. It is pleasant to the 
taste and has a rich aroma. A very small quantity of “ PERSIAN FOOD” rapidly 
produces a most marvellous effect on even the most aged and infirm systems. 
“PERSIAN FOOD” is of the purest quality and is perhaps the greatest boon to. 
healthy as well as suffering humanity that was ever offered to the public. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d. and 10s, 6d. Directions on each bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS &c., 


Or sent by Parcels Post on Receipt of Remittance. 


Sole Proprietors, 


FERRIS & CO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
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FERRIS’ PERSIAN FOOD 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 


ing they ever tried. In small bulk, with an agreeable flavour, 
and absolutely pure in quality, its effects have hitherto been almost of a 
miraculous character. Ladies who have tried it once never fail to order 
a further supply. It is recommended by many of the most eminent 
members of the medical profession. From J. Macpherson, Esq., M.A., 
M.D.: “35, Curzon Street, London, W., Jan. 17, 1880.—I have not 
employed any test of the purity of the ‘ Persian Foon’ of which you 
have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it, and am much 
pleased with it as supplying a light, bland, and pleasant form of nutri- 
ment.—Yours faithfully, J. Macpnerson.” Opinion of W. B. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, M.D., F.R.S. :—* Two drachms afiord a sufficient meal for an 
invalid. Good ‘ Persian Foon,’ carefully prepared, is in truth one of 
the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” Sold in bottles, 2s., 
3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. To be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
—FERRIS anp CO., 49, Fleet Street, London. 
LEEPLESSNESS.—-* Gentlemen,—I have to thank you very much 
for the great advantage your ‘ Persian Foon’ has been to me. 
For years I have been a victim to sleeplessness ; but since I have begun 
to make a supper of your ‘ Persian Foop’ I sleep soundly. Even in the 
train at night, between Edinburgh and London, I sleep well almost all 
the way. You may, if you choose, publish this testimonial.—Yours, 
&c., James Macponatp.—Writers’ Court, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh.— 
March 1882.—To Messrs. Ferris and Co.” 


66 ENTLEMEN,—I am bound to tender you my most hearty 
thanks for the very substantial benefits I have derived trom 
the use of ‘ Persian Foo.’ For some years my food would not properly 
assimilate and as a last resource I tried your ‘ Persian Foop.’ Now m 
stomach is strong, and the result is that I am in sound bodily health 
and in good spirits.—Faithfully yours, Tuomas Forpaam.—February 9, 
1880.—Messrs. Ferris and Co.” 
#¢/T\HE MOTHER OF A LARGE FAMILY” writes:—«It is only 
the barest justice to your ‘ Persian Foop’ to say of it that it 
has been in my case an invaluable boon in the way of lessening my, 
unfortunately, ever-increasing maternal cares. While the Food has 
materially assisted in strengthening myself, it has, in the case of my 
last two infants, been freely and beneficially partaken of by them. To me 
and mine it has proved by far the best Food I have yet seen advertised. 
My name and address must not be attached to this note—that is, for pub- 
lication ; but I have no objection to the same being shown privately.” 


EMBERS of the LEARNED PROFESSIONS.—To Doctors, 

Divines, Lawyers, and Pressmen, whose duties frequently neces- 

sitate long abstinence, ‘ Persian Foon’ will be found most invaluable. 

Its nourishing and sustaining qualities have been proved by some of 
the ablest professional men of the day. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Directions on each Bottle. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c., 
Or sent by Parcels Post, on Receipt of Remittance. 


Sole Proprietors, 


FERRIS & CO.,49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


REGISTERED. 
ADIES nursing will find Ferris’ Perstan ” the most nourish- 


GLASS SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


London: Show Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 


| “Invaluable in facial neuralgia. It 

© has proved effective in all those cases in 

» | which we have prescribed it.” —Medicat 
| Press and Circular. 


“Perfécted” 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.’ N A 
—Lancet. | + 


*“No nauseous follow after it is 
swallowed.’’—Medical Pre ‘Tonga maintains its reputation in the 
It can be borne and daw sted by the most deli- treatment of neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 
cate; is the only oil which does not repeat; | At 2s. 94., 4s. Gd., and 11s. 
a for these reasons the most efficacious kind in 


So_p EveRYWHERE. Sole Consignees— 


“tn Sa Bottles only, at Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., ALLEN & HANBURYS, 


Sold Everywhere. Plough Ct., Lombard St., London. 


OXYGEN WATER. 


A few applications will make 


THE DARKEST HAIR A GOLDEN HUE, 


OR GIVE A 


BRIGHTER TINT TO HAIR ALREADY FAIR, 


Without Injury to its Juices or Elasticity. 
PRICE 3s. 6d. PER BOTTLE. 


MADAME MARIE SCHILD, 
10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STAND, 


TASTELESS. 


Forms a most agreeable and 
refreshing Beverage. Re- 
commended by numerous 
: medical gentlemen. Invalu- 
able in Headache, Sea or 


Bilious Sickxzess, Constipa- 
tion, Feverish Colds, Small 


SA L| N E. HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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as Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, andi in particular to resist the legalisation 
marriage with a wife's sister. 
Its efforts are directed to organising Committees throughout the eee Kingdom, to ditfusing information by lectures, 
ublications, and otherwise on a subject on which public ory has been much misled, to encouraging Petitions te 
th Houses of Parliament and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the true be sarings of the question. A 
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THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 14.—APRIL, 1884, 


DISSOLUTION OR ANARCHY ? 


Tue Parliament elected in 1880 was the product of violent mis- 
representation and party spirit, and all its actions have from the 
first shown the taint of the diseased atmosphere in which it was 
generated. A Ministry hampered by a succession of foreign com- 
plications threatening the safety of the Empire; an Opposition 
inspired by a statesman stung into quitting his self-imposed seclu- 
sion by goading jealousy of a successful rival; a large and 
politically ignorant electorate, oppressed by exceptional distress 
from which they fondly hoped that a change of Government would 
deliver them: these were the conditions under which the General 
Election of 1880 was lost and won. Elements as incongruous as 
Falstaff's army combined for the purpose of turning out a Tory 
administration. Sacerdotalism and Dissent, Trades’ Unions and 
Farmers’ Alliances, imperial difficulties and provincial discontents, 
were all, by an admirable system of political engineering, made con- 
tributory to the electoral urns, whence was to issue an apparently 
united body of opinion dignified by the name of the Liberal Party. 
The result was a Parliamentary majority, numerically more 
powerful than any that has met in the House of Commons since 
the first Reform Bill, and yet essentially the most imbecile as an 
instrument of Government of all those recorded in our Consti- 
tutional history. 

For a while a skilful system of moral phrase-mongering 
sufficed to delude the people with the belief that affairs were being 
successfully conducted on principles entirely opposite to those 
adopted by Lord Beaconsfield. ‘‘Jingoism,” it was said, was 
replaced by the ‘‘European Concert.” In Zululand and the 
Transvaal there was ‘ Restitution’”—qualified, of course, with 
VOL. 111. 10 
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DISSOLUTION OR ANARCHY ? 


Conventions, Residents, and Suzerains. The advance of Russia in 
Asia was to be opposed, not with a scientific frontier, but with a 
“firm, free, and united Afghanistan.” So entirely did the sup- 
posed moral character of the dominant Party transform the poli- 
tical situation, that even the bombardment of Alexandria and the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir did not seem in the eyes of the Liberal 
majority to be war, but only “warlike operations,” which, as 
they had nothing at all in common with brutal Tory “ gunpowder,” 
might be allowed to cast a halo of “ glory” round the brows of a 
Minister, so wise, virtuous, and peaceful as Mr. Gladstone. 

By degrees the outlines of Fact have become visible through the 
mists of Superstition. Cetewayo, restored to his kingdom with so 
much virtuous self-congratulation, was almost immediately expelled 
by his own subjects, and has died in exile. Within three years of 
its ratification the Convention of Pretoria has vanished into space, 
carrying with it for all intents and purposes the Suzerainty of the 
Queen. Merv, occupied by the Russian troops, exacts with in- 
exorable rigour the resumption of the detested and decried 
policy of Lord Lytton. It has been left to the panegyrist of the 
“ silver streak” and the apostle of non-intervention to develop a 
policy which necessitates the practical annexation of Egypt, and to 
assert the interests of England in the deserts of Africa ! 

The impotent aimlessness which characterises the foreign policy 
of our rulers equally pervades their domestic legislation. Lord 
Salisbury described them with no less truth than severity when he 
said that they appeared to be discharging the functions of a foot- 
ball rather than of a Government. Propelled backwards and 
forwards by opposing forces, they legislate now in the direction of 
confiscation, now of repression, after first allowing the country to 
drift into such difficulties as enable them to support their measures 
with the unanswerable argument of political necessity. We know, 
on the Duke of Argyll’s authority, that the Irish Land Act formed 
no part of their original programme ; it was, in fact, the offspring 
of the Land League. The Coercion Act of 1881 was the tardy 
sequel to a winter of atrocity; the Crimes Act to the Phenix Park 
murders. No defeat or rebuff seems to be too humiliating to exhaust 
Ministerial subservience to the power of mere numbers. Under 
pressure from a Parliamentary majority, they proceed—slowly 
and reluctantly, it is true—to legislate against Contagious Disease 
when it threatens our flocks and herds; but, by way of compen- 
sation, at the bidding of another majority, they hasten with 
alacrity to suspend the laws that have hitherto prevented it from 
. ravaging the health of our soldiers and sailors. 

In a word, the condition of the country under the guidance of 
the present Ministry may be described as Anarchy tempered by 
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Despotism. To adapt the fine image of an old dramatist, the State 
in their hands 
Like to a ship in a black storm 
Is driven we know not whither. 
Protracted through five sessions, their anarchical career has now 
reached a point at which it must prove fatal, either to themselves 
or to the country. Day after day brings fresh evidence of the utter 
disorganization of Parliament, and a cry of despair at its legislative 
impotence is heard from almost every organ of Liberalism. The 
dead-lock is, of course, ascribed to Conservative factiousness—a 
charge that is, under the circumstances, inevitable. But the cry 
has evoked no response from the country, for the simple reason that 
the country, after a long period of illusion, is at length becoming 
thoroughly alive to the facts of the situation. The truth is that 
the incapacity of Parliament arises from the very causes that gave 
it birth. A vast unwieldy majority,-united only in name, or at 
most by a common hatred of the opposite Party, with discordant 
convictions and no cohesion, is the instrument by which the 
government of the country is now administered. Its sole hope 
of united action lies in fidelity to its leader. But even that leader, 
master as he is of the art of proving contradictories true together, 
grows sick at heart as he finds himself confronted at once with the 
ideals of Opposition and the facts of Office! The majority of his 
followers, obeying him simply as their party captain, would be 
ready enough to pardon his inconsistencies if he would grapple in 
a manly and straightforward spirit with the exigencies of the 
position. But the minority, the men of earnestness and conviction, 
the simple souls who cherish a real party faith and who regarded 
the orator of Midlothian as a true Prophet, this section of the 
Party, still looking to their own principles rather than at the facts, 
would regard such a bold apostasy with dismay. Bound between 
these two opposing forces, the Liberal leader must either experience 
the fate of the ass of Buridanus between the two equal bundles of 
hay, or endeavour to secure the support of both sections by 
ambiguities and evasions. Were the problem to be solved a 
domestic one, the latter feat might be achieved by such a master 
of word-juggling; but escape from his dilemma becomes im- 
possible when the logic of events points, as the conclusion of 
his policy, to the immediate assumption of responsibility for the 
government of Egypt! 
Vim duram et vineula capto 
Tende; doli cireum hee demum frangentur inanes. 

With the whole constitutional system thus stricken by paralysis, 
the vital energies of Parliament can only be restored from the 
source whence it derives its authority. The Dissolution of 1880 
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involved an appeal for confidence not only in men but in measures. 
In his letter to the late Duke of Marlborough, Lord Beaconsfield 
warned the constituencies of the dangers that awaited the country, 
and asked for their support in the continuance of the line of 
policy he had hitherto pursued. How entirely his anticipations 
have been justified by events it is needless to recapitulate. 
Under the influence, however, of a multitude of conflicting hopes, 
fears, and desires, kindled into fury by Party misrepresentation, 
the electorate withdrew their confidence from him and his policy 
and decided to give a trial to the glowing promises of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The stern experience of four years has now enabled the. 
most obstinate fanatic to test, by the amount of performance, the 
value of these promises, and it is high time that the constituencies 
should have an opportunity of pronouncing whether they are pre- 
pared to abide by their decision of 1880. To escape from Anarchy, 
no course is left to us but Dissolution. 

Viewed in the light of these considerations, the outcry of Radical 
ministers and journalists against the Parliamentary tactics of the 
Opposition seems fantastic enough. The co-operation of the Tories 
with the Peace Party and the Irish in favour of Mr. Labouchere’s 
recent amendment, was described by Sir W. Harcourt, in the idiom 
which, once confined to Billingsgate, is now rapidly being fami- 
liarised in the House of Commons, as “ a dirty trick.” Had the 
leaders of the Conservative Party ever intended to govern the 
country by means of such a coalition, the charge, though unpar- 
liamentary, might have been substantially true. But seeing that 
it is the aim of the Opposition to bring about the downfall of 
a Government which subsists upon anarchy, and that the sole 
means by which they profess to attain this is a manly appeal 
to the people, to blame them for supporting a Parliamentary 
amendment in furtherance of their object is as ridiculous as it is 
hypocritical. 

No less foolish is the allegation made in many of the Ministerial 
organs that the Conservatives, in their dread of Reform, are obstruct- 
ing the majority in their task of executing the “‘ mandate” of the 
constituencies. Such a view of the House of Commons at once 
reduces it from a consultative assembly to a collection of delegates 
without any functions but those of legislation. And, even so, what 
an estimate does it imply of the intelligence of the constituencies 
to suppose that they would desire their delegates to busy them- 
selves in carrying out their “ mandate” of organic reform, when 
all their wisdom is required for dealing with the grave dangers that 
threaten the safety of the Empire! Their sagacity must be sup- 
posed equal to that of a man who, having arranged to call upon his 
architect to consider certain proposed alterations in his house, drives 
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off to keep his appointment, knowing that his drawing-room is on 
fire and his children are in bed. 

The charge of factious obstruction, stupid and disingenuous in 
itself, appears doubly stupid, doubly disingenuous, in view of the 
circumstances under which the Franchise Bill has been introduced 
into Parliament. It cannot be for a moment pretended that the 
necessity for the measure was placed prominently before the con- 
stituencies at the last General Election which, as has been already 
said, was fought entirely upon the general merits of Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy. Mr. Gladstone mentioned it but incidentally in his 
Midlothian Campaign. Lord Hartington, who has moved the 
second reading, only once, we believe, voted in favour of the series 
of Resolutions introduced by Mr. Trevelyan in the last Parlia- 
ment, and at any rate the remarkable reserve with which he spoke 
on the question during the Recess, especially in respect of the ap- 
plication of the measure to Ireland, is in everyone’s recollection. 
During the first four sessions of the present Parliament the measure 
was altogether in the back-ground, and, as we all know, what 
brought it to the front this Session was the screw of the Leeds 
Conference. So much for the mandate of the Constituencies ! 

In what shape is the Bill now presented for the judgment of the 
country ? Mr. Childers has told us that the reform will be fraught 
with consequences more momentous than any that have been 
effected since 1688. An expression so grave and emphatic is 
evidently inapplicable to the Bill actually before the House ; it 
must, therefore, have reference to the scheme of Redistribution 
which will be its necessary supplement. But of the nature of this 
measure we know nothing, and we doubt if the Cabinet knows 
more. All the light we possess on the subject is the “ pious 
opinion” of Mr. Gladstone, and this is to the last degree dis- 
quieting ; for while the Prime Minister gives us no hint as to the 
manner in which he would deal with existing constituencies, or 
with the question of proportional representation, he makes it plain 
that such increased representation as must be assigned to Scotland 
will be furnished, not at the expense of already over-represented 
and disaffected Ireland, but of populous, wealthy, and Conservative 
England ! 

Such being the facts, we maintain that we are fully justified in 
regarding the introduction of the Franchise Bill in its present shape 
not as the act of mature and courageous statesmanship, but as the 
last device of a discredited and desperate Party. The parentage 
-of the measure is attested not only by its inception at Leeds, but 
-by the separation of the questions of Suffrage and Redistribution, 
and by the bare-faced bid for the Irish vote. It may be divined 
-that the object of the able tacticians who drafted the measure in 
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such a shape as must necessarily secure its rejection by the House 
of Lords, was to enable them to go to the country with a cry 
against the Upper Chamber, which, by diverting public attention 
from the collapse of the Ministerial policy, and so causing another 
General Election to be fought on a false issue, might secure a 
fresh lease of power for the Radical faction. 

The plain duty of the Opposition, in our opinion, is by all 
legitimate means to prevent this Party device from succeeding. 
Let them not be deterred by factitious clamour from following to. 
its end the bold line of Parliamentary policy that they have 
adopted. Their trust should be in the common-sense of the 
country, now, we fully believe, converted from the passing 
madness of 1880 by fact and experience. West Somerset, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Brighton proclaim in unmistakeable tones the 
genuineness of this conversion. Nothing, then, so far as their 
power goes, should be allowed by the Opposition to intervene 
between the present state of anarchy and a dissolution. It is their 
business by all the means at their command to compel Mr. 
Gladstone to appeal to the people. Meantime, let them keep 
plainly before the country, inside Parliament and out, the neces- 
sity of judging the Ministry by the results of their policy as a 
whole. As we have often before urged in this Review, we conceive 
also that it is their duty to make plain to the constituencies the: 
cardinal points of their own policy, asking for such support as 
may enable them to undertake the responsibilities required for the 
security of the Empire, and to repress with unflinching severity 
the forces that threaten its disintegration. Their cause is less 
likely to be advanced by party vituperation than by the unvar- 
nished recital of facts. Facts can best prove to the electorate that 
it is they, and not the Conservative Party, who have changed their 
opinions as to the necessities of Imperial Policy. The last General. 
Election was decided by hopes and passions, which, however 
agreeably stimulating, were founded upon fiction ; the next will be 
determined by experience, harsh and bitter, no doubt, by com- 
parison with disappointed expectation, but still salutary, because- 
it is the teaching of Truth. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


More than forty years have elapsed since I wrote the following memoran- 
dum of conversations with Christopher North, which for along period lay 
unnoticed in my drawer. Some who have recently seen it are of opinion 
that the record in its simplicity, not artistically dressed up, but just as 
it is, may give some impression of a remarkable man’s talk, and I yield 
to the suggestion to offer it to the National Review. It was written with 
the vivid tones of the speaker still in my ears, and, however imperfect, 
it is, so far as it goes, a truthful account of what passed. At this date 
I do not affect to agree with the comments and criticisms made in all 
instances, but there is a fresh outspokenness in them which reflects a 
character not without interest even now. I hope that none of his 
words will give pain anywhere, even though they menticn some painful 
facts which, but that they are already notorious, I would have excluded. 
Just as it was penned, then, it is now given to the public for what it is 
worth. 
CRANBROOK. 


Sept. 15th, 1843. Bowness.—Last night, for the first time, I 
had the pleasure of meeting Professor Wilson, better known, per- 
haps, under his assumed name of Christopher North. I had seen 
him a few times previously, and had on one been near an intro- 
duction at Elleray, but the fates prevented our meeting as com- 
panions until I saw him as my guest yesterday. We were all much 
pleased with him, and found means to keep him in conversation 
until a late hour, and, indeed, he did not seem at all reluctant to 
express his opinion on any subject or person whom we brought 
under his notice. As it may be gratifying in after years to have a 
record of such of his remarks as I can remember, I have deter- 
mined, while they are fresh in my memory, to jot them down, as I 
am sorry that I abstained from doing those of Wordsworth after my 
interview with him. Ido not know what the Professor’s age is, 
but he is a large burly figure, with a fresh countenance, a little 
bald on the top of his head, with long straggling locks of yellow 
hair hanging over his broad shoulders. Bushy whiskers of the 
same colour, mixed with grey, hang round the under-part of his 
face, not concealed by collar or handkerchief, both of which are so 
loosely disposed as to admit a fair view of the neck on which his 
massive head rests. His forehead is rather receding, but not a 
low one; his face not handsome in the profile, which is injured by 
the loss of teeth ; but the full face is a very striking one, and well 
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calculated to invite cordiality. He is now a grandfather, but I 
should say, from his appearance, not much above sixty years old, 
if so much, and yet his recollections of persons and events go so 
far back that I may greatly under-estimate the burden of years 
which rests upon him. Altogether, his appearance is that of a 
country gentleman, rather eccentric in the matter of hair, but look- 
ing the picture of good-humour and bonhommie, which are qualities 
generally ascribed to Christopher North. Still (as he himself 
admits) he has not the buoyancy of younger days, and the calmer 
feelings of age may probably be deepened by his change of regimen, 
which is very great, for from being one of the most generous of 
livers he has become, not by pledge but in practice, a teetotaller. 
He does not look less hale and fresh for this, and one can well 
imagine him the best wrestler, the highest leaper, the most per- 
severing pedestrian in the country, and can fancy the joyous step 
with which he would spring to the sound of music in days now passed 
away. He said, with something of a sigh, that the time was when 
he never heard music without an inclination to dance; but now it 
was with a different pleasure that he listened to it, and quite with- 
out the springing elasticity of other times. For the rest, he has a 
strong Northern accent, but considerably softened by education 
and residence in England, so that, by his own account, it has been 
thought rather the brogue of Ulster than of Scotland. And now 
for the subject of his conversation and his comments upon men and 
things, some of which were very interesting. 

One of the Austins was mentioned, and it was observed that they 
were all strong Benthamites, and he spoke of them as the most 
able supporters of Jeremy, and especially cited the Lectures at the 
London University as extremely well written. As to Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s works, he said that it was disgusting arrogance in any man 
to attempt to palm off such a style upon the world, and that, too, 
when he had shown by his earlier writings how well able he was to 
compose in pure English. This naturally led to Carlyle, of whose 
early productions the Professor spoke with much approbation, and 
with as strong condemnation of the latter—particularly specifying 
Chartism and Past and Present. Mr. G—— quoted a remark of 
Wordsworth’s, that if Carlyle wrote good English Addison and 
others must have been unreasonably held up to imitation. Pro- 
fessor Wilson said :— 

“‘T think the history of Carlyle is that of a man who fancied his 
works should attract great attention, and finding that though the 
writings of his younger days were well thought of, still they pro- 
-duced no general sensation, and at the same time becoming 
Germanised from his idolatry of Goethe, he gradually acquired the 
offensive style in which he at present indulges. His worship of 
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Goethe was remarkable, and Shakspeare he seemed either never to 
have read or so greatly to depreciate as to place the former far 
above him ; and yet how can they possibly be compared? What 
continual effort there is in Goethe after something striking; and, 
after all, has he had any great influence on the world? Schiller 
understood human nature better, and thus his works have had a 
greater effect.”” (I should fancy that probably each affected a 
distinct class, but am too little acquainted with German literature 
to say, and the Professor spoke hesitatingly of his knowledge of 
German). ‘I do not call,” he continued, “ Carlyle’s translations 
really translations—they are but German after all.” 

I was surprised at his remarks upon Butler’s Analogy and 
Sermons. He said, ‘‘I am convinced there is some fallacy in his 
argument, for it is impossible to put it into other words.” (I sug- 
gested, in confirmation of the latter part of his remarks that 
Butler’s admirers were generally great quoters of his works, and 
gave some instances from recollections of Oxford. This seemed to 
please him, and he welcomed the suggestion as confirmatory of his 
theory, and his evident dissatisfaction with Butler. Was not Pitt 
also dissatisfied ?) ‘‘I profess I do not understand him,” said he, 
for his definitions add nothing to the words they are meant to 
explain. Conscience defined as reflection in self.” ‘‘ The faculty,” 
said Mr. G , “of approving and disapproving.” ‘ Yes,” cried 
the Professor, ‘‘ but of what approving, or disapproving of what? 
And what is the meaning of reflection in self?” 

I asked him what he thought of Tennyson’s Queen of the May. 
‘It is very beautiful,” he said, ‘and yet 1 remember reading the 
first part alone and thinking it very namby-pamby.” Mr. G—— 
mentioned a remark, I think, of Wordsworth’s, who had observed 
the exquisite variation of the first lines of the first and second 
parts, showing the alteration of character from the thoughtless 
ardent girl regardless of others, to the gentle uncomplaining 
daughter making others her first consideration, from— 

You must wake and call me early, &c. 
to— 
If you’re waking call me early, &e. 

“Yes,” said Christopher North, “it is very artistical, as is much 
of his poetry.” (I mentioned Mariana in the Moated Grange.) 
“Mariana is admirable description, and yet, on the whole, he 
wants force in his poetry, which is the fault of his school. There 
is no manly vigour—nothing that stirs the blood. And in one of 
his poems, if I mistake not, there is an unmanly exultation over 
someone who had rejected him. Lady Clara Vere de Vere, how- 
ever, which is on the same subject, is spirited. I offended Tenny- 
son many years ago by what I thought a very favourable review in 
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Blackwood, and I was pleased at the time to receive letters from 
many persons saying they were glad to find Tennyson so well 
appreciated in Scotland. However, he was displeased at some 
jocose observations on some of his poems which I thought absurd. 
He wrote to me a short time since saying that I had been right, 
and he wrong, but still, a man once angry is apt to remain so. I 
meant well and kindly to him, however, and really thought I 
behaved so, as I admired much of his poetry. Locksley Hall is 
forced, and shows a constant straining after effect, and, indeed, the 
whole new school has a notion that nothing is poetry but what is 
intense; they intensify everything, and those who write in another 
style may be good versifiers but are not, in their estimation, poets. 
I don’t like them myself. I saw some of De Vere’s poems cited in 
the Quarterly, which are much finer, in my opinion: but he is un- 
equal as Tennyson. Much of both is not worth reading. I was 
greatly disappointed with De Vere’s poem of the Waldenses, which 
is a very fine subject. It makes me feel very old when I hear of a. 
young Aubrey De Vere as a poet, for I remember his grandfather 
very well, and also hearing anticipation of his father, Sir Aubrey’s, 
poetical success.” (This may give some notion of the Professor’s 
age, as young Aubrey de Vere is said to be about twenty-seven 
years of age.) ‘‘I can hardly help smiling at Monckton Milnes 
when he talks about poetry. Yet he is a very clever man; but his 
appearance and manner have that effect on me.” 

I asked his opinion of Sir F. Doyle’s poems. ‘“ Ah,” he said, — 
‘he is a well-educated, well-informed man, but not a poet.” The 
Professor spoke with great admiration of Keble, but said all his 
pieces were too long, and were all capable of being curtailed with- 
out impairing the sense.” . 

**T have,” said he, ‘‘ in my own edition struck out what I con- 
sider superfluous, and only read the other portions. You should 
always lay by poetry for a time, and you will find it easy to strike 
much out, and yet the remainder will dove-tail together as if it 
had been so designed originally.” 

During the conversation I mentioned Byron’s letters as excellent 
in their way. He understood me to say “‘ Burns,” and it drew from 
him many remarks on that poet. ‘His letters,” he said, ‘are 
clever, but are not good as letters, and yet Burns was more proud 
of them than of his poetry; which was natural in an uneducated 
man who thought his poetry might come by inspiration, but that 
his prose depended upon his own powers. In consequence of this, 
he laboured at his letters very much. Byron’s letters” (we had 
explained his mistake) ‘‘ are of a different character, and are very 
good as letters.” ‘“‘He and Cowper,” said Mr. G——, “ maintain 
Wordsworth’s opinion that good poets may be good letter-writers. 
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Wordsworth speaks very highly of Byron’s letters on the Greek 
revolution.”” The Professor spoke of Scott’s letters as not at all 
equal to his other writings. 

“T,” said he, ‘‘ never write letters. I wish I did, for I am very 
fond of receiving them, and had I written more I should have 
received more. I did not answer your note, for | am rather vain 
of my handwriting, and during this hot weather my hand is so re- 
laxed that my writing would be like that of an old man, and I was 
determined not to let you see that.” 

During some music in the evening Burns was again mentioned, 
and Professor Wilson said: “I never have been able to write a 
song. I know what it should be, but I cannot do it. If I could 
write one that would be sung in valley, plain and hill, I should die 
happy. ‘There is not a peasant in Scotland who does not know 
Burns’ songs.” 

had great success,”’ I said. 

‘“* Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ and yet- Dibdin’s were confined to one class. 
He was no sailor and had never been at sea, but by living on the. 
water edge he picked up sea terms, and though his songs are full 
of mistakes and inconsistencies the sailors never found it out, being 
quite satisfied with hawsers, bow-lines, and a few sea-phrases here 
and there. How is it that Campbell’s great ballads ‘Ye Mariners 
of England,’ and ‘The Battle of the Baltic’ are never sung? I 
have asked sailors, and they never heard them. There must be 
something wanting in them, and, indeed, what should sailors know 
about the “meteor flag’? They would say there is no such flag 
in the British Navy. Then, what is the meaning of the cannons’ 
roar quelling the deep below? I once asked Campbell, who said 
that it was his business to write and mine to find out his meaning. 
I fancy he alludes to the fact that continued firing has the effect of 
quieting the surface of the sea around. How strange a contrast 
there is between Campbell’s recitation and Wordsworth’s—the 
former in a thin weak voice, settling now and then the curls of his 
wig, reciting without power his greatest lyrics; Wordsworth with 
a severe and simple dignity giving a tone to his recitation, which 
has often after hearing him on a hill-side walk thrilled me for days 
after. He has the most remarkable power, in that way, of any 
man I ever heard. It seemed like inspiration, and 1 could almost 
imagine that he spoke by revelation.” Mr. G spoke of an un- 
published poem of Wordsworth’s written in preparation for ‘‘ The 
i-xeursion,” on ‘‘ The formation of an individual mind,” which his 
friends declare to be very fine. ‘‘I remember,” said Professor 
Wilson, ‘‘ when I was very young, sleeping at his house, and when 
I was in bed he brought it to me to read. I read it during a grand 
storm of thunder and lightning and, whether influenced by that, 
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together with the excitement of finding myself so honoured by 
Wordsworth, I know not—but I thought it one of the finest things 
ITever read. What right has he to keep such things from the 
present generation? I hope he will publish what he has written 
of the Recluse and that poem before I die. Surely we ought to 
love our own generation more than any that follows—he ought to 
love you and me more than my little grandchild, who will be enjoy- 
ing the Iecluse when I am in my grave. It is not fair in great 
authors to leave their works to be published posthumously, as if 
their own generation was unworthy of them.” A poem on “ The 
Clouds’ was mentioned as one of the best in his last volume, and 
Mr. G said it smacked of earlier days than the rest of the 
contents of that volume. ‘“ Yes,” he said, ‘“‘ I remember his repeat- 
ing it to me a very long time ago, perhaps thirty years, at a time 
when there was nothing I dreaded so much as his knowing that | 
wrote verses. I had been writing on the clouds, and had told 
Wordsworth of it, who, as we were walking, asked me to repeat 
them, as he had been writing on the same subject, and wished to 
hear how I had treated it. I was horror-struck, and I admit that 
I told a lie and said I had never written any such verses. I hope 
it was a white lie. Wordsworth’s drama, The Borderers, 
is not good, and, in fact, neither he nor Coleridge have or 
had any capacity for that kind of composition. Remorse 
and Zapoyla are very inferior as dramas. In the former, Cole- 
ridge wished to depict some metaphysical kind of remorse, even 
preying upon the subject of it, but not affecting his character 
and dispositions. But it won’t do at all. His translation of 
Wallenstein is of a very different nature; it is magnificent. Poor 
Coleridge fancied he could do everything, and his designs and 
plans were tremendous. He projected a ‘ Dictionary,’ a ‘Gram- 
mar,’ a ‘Great Epic Poem on the Fall of Jerusalem,’ a‘ System of 
Philosophy,’ and he who was wholly without it, actually intended 
to write a ‘Treatise on Method.’ None of these were ever even 
commenced ; and they were but a part of the vast projects in his 
mind—amongst others a conclusive work on Theology. The sphere 
where he was great was in conversation, and that he loved when 
he could find attentive listeners.”” ‘* Wordsworth,” said Mr. 
G——, “declared that he never heard him converse without 
silently saying to himself ‘ Wonderful.’” ‘‘ He was indeed so,” 
replied Christopher North, ‘“ for these flaws and inconsistencies in 
argument are not observed and detected, but it is very different 
when the same thing is put into writing. Coleridge’s weakness 
was an extreme love of sympathy, and it was what he thought a 
want of this in the more austere character of Wordsworth that led 
to the coolness between them. Basil Montagu most unjustifiably 
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told Coleridge some remark of Wordsworth’s about him which hurt 
the former very much, though probably the bitterness of it was in 
its repetition by another person. For Wordsworth’s sayings are 
very different from his own mouth and from that of another. Still, 
he was too dignified and self-dependent a character for Coleridge, 
who always required sympathy, and probably has expressed his 
feelings in the description of a friend with which he concludes 
John Anderson. Wordsworth could not sufficiently bend to this 
weakness which he thought unmanly, and hence the estrangement, 
though Wordsworth still loved Coleridge as did Coleridge him. It 
was this weakness, and not pride or vanity, which led him to 
delight in talking ; and when he had an attentive hearer he would 
enlarge on every subject with enthusiasm, but if there were the 
slightest apathy or carelessness displayed, it was curious to see 
how his voice died away at once. And yet I am convinced that 
this was not love of display, but of having other minds in commu- 
nion, as it were, with his own ; and when he felt that they were so, 
he would impart to every object of conversation a hue and tinge of 
beauty which could not be surpassed. It was this feeling, too, 
that led him to admire Irving so much. It was not from Irving’s 
powers of mind, but from his fondness for Coleridge’s society and 
conversation that the latter’s admiration for him was derived. 
Irving never was a leader, but was at last rather a dupe; and as to 
his being a second Luther, he was in fact without one of the great 
qualities which distinguished the Reformer. He never in any 
degree influenced the public mind, nor has he left any impression 
behind him. In fact he was a wild weak man. Of the poetry of 
Coleridge, nothing approaches his ‘ Genevieve ’ in exquisite tender- 
ness and beauty. It is perfect, pure, and angelic, and yet 
human.” 

Mr. G asked, ‘‘ What has become of De Quincey?” He 
answered: “I was very intimate with, and I believe I am now 
more intimate with him than any other person, and yet I hardly 
ever see him. I know where he lives, but hardly ever see him; I 
have not seen him above four times in six years (if I remember 
rightly), and yet his family ask tidings of him from me. Since he 
has left this part of the world he has lived in different places in 
Scotland ; some years in Edinburgh, then in Glasgow, and so on 
as caprice takes him. He is never seen by anyone, as he never 
leaves his garret except at night, and I well remember there was a 
kind of mysterious awe when he remained for about a year in my 
house. The servants placed food for him, which would be 
untouched so long that they had to prepare other, and then would 
perhaps see a long bony hand thrust out to take it, and that was 
all. The only time he himself was seen was sometimes when we 
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had a late party, and then towards midnight he would be observed 
stealing out to take his walk. His chief expense is opium, on 
which he spends £150 a year, and sometimes will take four or 
five thousand drops in twenty-four hours. It is strange it has not 
the effect on his constitution which it is commonly reported to 
have ; for he appears perfectly well in health, and yet at the same 
time his feelings and sensibilities seem quite benumbed by it. His 
family has all died off in a very melancholy manner ; first his 
eldest son, then a daughter, and then a younger son, a boy of great 
promise who went out to China and died of fever. I had occasion 
to see him about these things, as he is perfectly unfit to manage a 
funeral or anything of the kind, and I was surprised at his calm- 
ness and indifference. There seemed to me some doubt at first 
about the death of his son in China, and this I told him; but 
when I was obliged afterwards to confirm the first intelligence, he 
merely wrote, ‘I am sorry he is dead, but it was against my 
advice he went to China at all.’ He behaved ill when he left 
Westmoreland, and wrote very bitter papers against Wordsworth ” 
(the fact was his conduct was so unprincipled that Wordsworth 
would not even affect to countenance him), “and in them most 
improperly introduced my name, parenthetically, ‘and Professor 
Wilson says the same,’ when I had never said anything of the 
sort. From this it has been said that I quarrelled with Words- 
worth, whom, God knows, I love and revere as I have always done, 
and am as far from envy or jealousy towards him as man can be. 
I had too much pride to enter into any explanation to Wordsworth, 
but I have never ceased to love him, and his warmth and cordiality 
to me and my daughter when we lately met quite affected me. 
De Quincey, however, is a remarkable man, and his conversation 
is wonderful! his writings, too, are most powerful and argumenta- 
tive when he is free from opium, but when under the influence of 
it he writes sad nonsense. He began, I believe, to take it in 
imitation of Coleridge, and I myself have seen him drink a wine- 
glass of laudanum at once. I remember well,” he continued, 
laughing heartily, “ calling upon him one day and finding him—he 
is by the way a very small man, not taller than Hartley Coleridge 
—wrapped in a sort of grey watchman’s coat, evidently made for a 
man four times his size, and bought probably at a pawnbroker’s 
shop. He began conversing earnestly and declaiming on the 
transcendental philosophy, when in the vehemence of his discourse 
the coat opened, and I saw that he had nothing else on of any 
description whatever. He observed it and said, ‘You may see I 
am not dressed.’ I did see it, I said. He replied that he thought 
it not of any consequence, in which I acquiesced; he folded it 
round him and went on as before. Authors generally like to feel 
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loosely habited when composing, but he made a very extraordinary 
figure.” 

Such, as far as I recollect, was the tenor of Professor Wilson’s 
conversation, though of course I do not pretend to give the words, 
nor do I insert, except where necessary for the sense, the remarks 
of others which led to those made by him. In fact, what is put 
consecutively into his mouth was frequently broken in upon by 
other questions or comments of ours which are not worth recording. 
Since writing a considerable portion of this, this morning, I walked 
with J. to call upon him at Elleray, where I found him as 
cordial and agreeable as last night. We sat some time with him, 
and led him to speak of Hartley Coleridge, of whom he gave a 
most melancholy account. I had him in my eye as I had seen 
him at the wrestling match, with a watery eye and an almost 
idiotic leer on his face, and asked could nothing be done to reclaim 
him. ‘‘ Nothing,” he answered; ‘‘I once tried and succeeded for 
three months in keeping him at this place, but Wordsworth always 
said he would relapse, and so he did, for one day when we had 
walked together a few yards from the house, I, finding the sun too 
hot, returned for my hat, bidding him wait; but when I came 
back he was gone, nor did I for a long time see him again. [| 
afterwards learned that he had gone to a pot-house and remained 
in a drunken state for ten days. I had fancied he might have 
thirst more strongly upon him than other men, and had taken 
great pains to have wine and water, or drink of some kind brought 
in; but all was of no avail, and when he is intoxicated he is a 
hideous object. Wordsworth says he has a constitutional tendency 
to it, but I hardly know what that means. When I came back last 
year I thought that feeling for me in my altered circumstances, 
returning to this place after so many years’ absence, would have 
kept him in check, and I called on him and asked him to join my 
daughter and myself on the water, to which he agreed. He said he 
wished to call on a friend in Bowness, and would occupy the half- 
hour till we were ready in seeing him. When we went down to the 
boat, in less time than that, we found Hartley Coleridge in a 
bestial state of intoxication, so that I would not take him into the 
boat. We landed at Millar’s ground, and, walking up, found him 
lying insensible in a field. I made the servants take him to 
Elleray and put him to bed. They did so, and about 11 o’clock at 
night there was a ring at the door, and in came Hartley Coleridge, 
professing to have come from Bowness to see me, and then quite 
sober and very agreeable. He had been laid on the bed in his 
clothes, had awakened, and gone out at the back-door and round to 
the front. Whether he feels remorse or shame I know not, but he 
never shows it ; and I am glad not to have seen him this year, for 
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it is a horrible sight to see a man so brutalized. As a boy he was. 
astonishing ; but how can a man read to advantage who lives as he 
does ? and though there is much genius and cleverness in both his 
prose and poetry, he is but a second or third-rate man. It will not 
do for me to appear to my family careless of such things, and I 
cannot admit a man who is such a slave to drunkenness that he 
may, as he has done, fall down like a brute-beast on this rug.” 

When we rose to go, the Professor accompanied us to show the 
improvements he has made by felling trees, which are very great 
indeed, opening out the view of the lake far more than it was when 
last we were there. His eyes glistened as we praised this home 
of his affections which he evidently loves intensely, and said he 
would not care if he were told that for three years he might not go 
beyond its gate. Yet he could not bear such a restriction on Belle 
Isle, however he might admire it, because it was an island, and you 
felt the confinement of that even in the larger ones on the Scotch 
coast. He congratulated us, pausing as he spoke each time, and 
standing almost in front of us, on the way in which we saw 
Windermere, viz. by staying a summer on its wooded shores. 
And then I shall never forget his words or manner as he said: 
‘*Travellers come to Bowness, walk up and down the village to 
the lake side, and then, ordering horses on, say, ‘ Well, I don’t 
think much of Windermere.’ Don’t think much of Windermere ” 
(he murmured half to himself and yet loud enough for us to 
hear him, while his speaking eyes showed his emotion). ‘‘ Don’t 
think much of Windermere. Ah! you'll not think much of 
Heaven, then, when you get there.” This parting tribute to the 
spot which he leaves to-morrow for this year, and from which he 
seems loath to part, was almost the last thing he said except about 
his trees and shrubs; and at the gate we took leave, perhaps never 
to meet again. I was more struck to-day with the appearance of 
his front face than last night; his forehead and eyes are very 
striking, and, indeed, in that view it is clear that when young he 
must have been very handsome. He does not do himself justice 
with his exuberant hair and whiskers, but one is ready to excuse a 
little oddity in that respect in consideration of the many excel- 
lencies, personal and mental, of one who has so often enlivened 
and delighted you as Christopher North. 


Note.—The offensive papers written by De Quincey may be found in “ Tait’s 
Magazine ” for 1839. 
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I nope and believe that the time will never come when the cry of 
‘our sailors in danger” will not have power to move the British 
public. But I also think that the spread of political education 
among the working classes of our great towns tends, year by year, 
to increase the intelligence and the good faith brought to bear 
on the investigation of the reasonableness of such cries; and 
consequently, to diminish the danger of unjust and sensational 
legislation being rushed through by skilful demagogues on a wave 
of uninstructed or misguided popular emotion. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent proposals have, not unnaturally, created something very 
like a panic among all the various branches of the great shipping 
interest of this country. Those proposals are founded on a clever 
appeal to the credulity of the masses in our inland towns. They 
are fortified by a pretended similarity to Mr. Plimsoll’s efforts 
of ten years ago; and their aspect has been rendered still more 
formidable by the vigorous attempt that has already been made 
to support them by the machinery of the Caucus. Whilst the 
very subsistence is at stake, not of shipowners or underwriters 
alone, but also of those employed by them, and of those whose 
labour contributes to the formation and maintenance of our 
mercantile Navy—ship-builders, dock-hands, iron-workers, boiler- 
makers, and a long list of other important industries—the 
affrighted interests are threatened by Radical newspapers that, if 
they defend themselves, they will incur the resentment of the 
Radical ‘‘ Hundreds” at such centres of maritime experience as 
Birmingham, Ashton-under-Lyne, Cambridge, and Tipton.* But 
I venture to think that both the artizans, and the employers of 
labour, in all these industries may take comfort from the evidence 
afforded by the Brighton election, that the dreaded power of the 
Caucus is, after all, only a poor bogie that collapses when it is 
grappled with. And the case for the opposition to the Bill is so 
strong and clear, that I feel confident it can easily be brought home 
to the understanding and the conscience of every working-man’s 
club in the kingdom. 

* These are, I believe, the only towns in which, up to the present moment, the 
Radical “ Hundreds” have passed resolutions in favour of the Bill. But I suppose it 


is only a question of the comparative rapidity with which the machinery can be set in 
motion in the various local centres. 
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In the first place, the returns of Mr. Chamberlain’s own depart- 
ment show, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that it is absolutely 
untrue that the loss of life in our mercantile marine, by casualties at 
sea, shows any tendency to increase. Only as recently as March 10, 
Mr. Chamberlain reiterated, from his place in the House of 
Commons, the erroneous statement that has supplied the backbone 
to his agitation ever since it was first mooted in the famous 
Memorandum of the Board of Trade, published in the Times last 
November. ‘‘ There is no doubt” (these were Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words on March 10) ‘‘ that there has been an increase rather than 
a diminution in the loss of life during recent years.” And the 
Memorandum of the Board of Trade of November last is still 
more explicit; whilst, unfortunately for Mr. Chamberlain, it in- 
cautiously divulges the authority on which these statements are 
put forth. This is what the Board of Trade said last November :— 


It is a most remarkable fact that the loss of life and of ships has been greater since 
1876 than it ever was before. This is a startling fact; but published statistics leave 
no doubt. The figures showing the loss of life at sea in British ships are very signifi- 
cant. From a return moved for by Mr. W. H. Smith (Parliamentary Paper 143, 1882), 
it appears that the loss of life has, on the whole, increased since 1875-76, when it was 
2,031, and that it was 3,372 in 1881-82. It also appears that the loss of life in 1881-82 
was greater than in any year since 1867, except in one year, 1873-74, when it was 
swollen by the loss of nearly 1,200 coolies in two emigrant ships. 


Now, what are the exact figures that are manipulated by the 
Board of Trade in this amazing fashion? The Parliamentary 
Paper can be purchased for one halfpenny. From it I here extract 
the full series of figures referred to by the Board :— 


Year. Grand Total (of Lives Lost). 
1867 - - - - 2,487 
1868 oo - - - 2,109 
1869 - - - - 2,170 
1870 - - - - 2,336 
1871 - - 2,084 
1872 - - - - 2,178 
1878 (First six months) - - 2,509 
1873-74 - - - 4,208 
1874-75 - - - - 2,986 
1875-76 - ‘ 2,031 
1876-77 - - 2,728 
1877-78 - ‘ 2,039 
1878-79 - - - 1,967 
1879-80_—- - - 1,789 
1880-81 - ‘ 2,421 
1881-82 - - - - 3,372 


I venture to doubt whether there is a single working-man, in all 
the Radical ‘‘ Hundreds ” who have been passing Resolutions in 
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support of Mr. Chamberlain, who would not be staggered at the 
glaring discrepancy between these official figures and the con- 
clusions drawn from them by Mr. Chamberlain and the Board of 
Trade. It is at once obvious that, of these figures, those which 
give the lowest mortality by far are for 1879-80. Then comes 
1878-79. Then follow, in ascending order of increasing mortality, 
1875-76, 1877-78, 1871, 1868, 1869, 1872, 1870, 1880-81, 1867, 
1876-77, 1874-75, 1881-82, 1873-74, and (highest of all, con- 
sidering that only the figures for six months are given) the first 
six months of 1873. Or again, if we omit these tempestuous first 
six months of 1873, and take the solid fifteen years in periods 
either of three or of five years, a similar result appears; that is, 
no continuous law either of increase or diminution in the mortality, 
but somewhat less mortality on the whole in the later periods than 
in the earlier. Thus, to take the three-yearly periods: the first 
period shows a higher mortality than the second or fourth, and 
the third period is higher than the fifth. And lastly, to take the 
five-yearly periods: the mortality during the last five years shows. 
a reduction of more than twenty-four per cent. on that of the pre- 
ceding five years ! 

It is, then, abundantly clear that the official figures are alone suffi- 
cient to scatter to the winds Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that the 
mortality tends to increase. But when we recollect that the aggregate 
tonnage of the British mercantile navy, and the number of men em- 
ployed afloat, have largely increased during the period covered by 
this remarkable return—when we recollect, further, that the steam 
tonnage of that navy has actually trebled itself within the same 
period, and that consequently the mileage run at sea has increased 
at a much greater rate—there can no longer be any doubt that the 
official return, so far from justifying Mr. Chamberlain’s sensa- 
tional assertions, clearly demonstrates a marked and (on the 
whole) progressive diminution in the loss of life at sea. 

Not less astounding is the discrepancy between Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
statements regarding the number of casualties in which owners or 
their agents have been held to blame, and the actual figures as given 
in another official return to which I shall now refer. In his speech 
to the Newcastle shipowners on Jan. 16, 1884, Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that he was informed by Mr. Rothery, the Wreck Commis- 
sioner, that “ excluding, of course, collisions, the loss of one-half at 
least of the vessels which founder, or are missing, is due to prevent- 
able causes for which the owners are more or less directly respon- 
sible”; and the President of the Board of Trade loftily added, 
“That is the case which I say you have to meet.” Now it so 
happens, once more, that there is in existence a Board of Trade 
return, compiled by Mr. Rothery, and enclosed with his letter of 
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Feb. 22, 1884, to Mr. Chamberlain, which gives Mr. Rothery’s own 
figures on this point. From the Summary at the end of this paper, 
I find that Mr. Rothery inquired into 402 cases of loss between 
October 1876, and Dec. 31, 1883—of which 67 were cases of 
collision. Out of the 335 other cases, Mr. Rothery found that 
owners were more or less responsible for 94—or 28 per cent., 
instead of “ one-half at least”! And this is not all. In many 
even of these 94 cases, a reference to the official copies of 
Mr. Rothery’s judgments shows that the Wreck Commissioner’s 
Court had altogether absolved the owners from responsibility. 
For instance, the Granite City was a loss for which Mr. Rothery’s 
Summary holds the owners responsible; but this is what Mr. 
Rothery’s Judgment says about it: “‘ As regards the owners there is, 
in our opinion, nothing to show that they are in any way to blame 
for this casualty, for they seem to have done everything in their 
power to send her to sea in a good and seaworthy condition.” 
And I can quote other cases of discrepancy, at least equally 
flagrant. 

Such, then, is the value of the data on which Mr. Chamberlain 
has founded the most odious charges against an honourable body 
of men, and a wanton attack on England’s mightiest industry. 
And there is not a single clause in the whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bill which, in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, will have 
the slightest effect in saving life or property at sea. An Act of 
Parliament will not avail to still such awful tempests as those 
which strewed the shores of the Bay of Biscay with wrecks in the 
years 1881-82, and which alone gave the faintest show of colour to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s alarming statements. But what such an Act, 
as that Mr. Chamberlain wishes to pass, can do, was well expressed 
in a few words by Mr. Henderson, in his speech at the Glasgow 
meeting of shipowners— 

The passing of this Bill in its present state into law would undoubtedly prove 
disastrous to the supremacy of British shipping, inasmuch as the effect of such a 
measure would be the withdrawal of a large portion of the capital now invested in 
shipping into other and less risky enterprises. The smaller class of shipowners would 
inevitably be crushed out of the business, from inability to protect themselves by 
insurance from the ordinary risks incidental to the carrying-on of their trade. The 
ship-building and engineering industries of the Clyde, the Tyne, the Mersey, and the 
Thames, would certainly be greatly curtailed, if not wholly extinguished. 

The absurd restrictions on insurance, both in regard to its 
amount and distribution, and in regard to the inquisitorial methods 
by which the assumed depravity of shipowners is to be checked, 
have been protested against by every individual connected with the 
shipping interest, whether Liberal or Conservative, who has been 
able to make his voice heard. These restrictions, coupled with the 
gigantic penalties to which owners are made liable, for actions or 
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accidents often altogether beyond their own control, must drive 
from the profession of ship-owning altogether, or compel to seek 
the protection of a foreign flag, all except the largest owners (who 
can insure themselves) or the most reckless speculators. Thus 
there will be a rapidly progressive diminution in the number of 
ships built and manned in British ports. Solitudinem facit, pacem 
appellut ; Mr. Chamberlain will diminish loss of life at sea among 
British sailors, only because he will very effectually diminish the 
number of British sailors who will have any opportunity of going 
to sea at all.* And with the decline of the ship-building industry, 
who can say how many other trades—iron-workers, boiler-makers, 
and others—will be ruined or crippled ? 

It cannot be too often repeated that the ship-owners heartily 
accept, and have always accepted, the principle of indemnity as the 
true principle of marine insurance. They ask for nothing more; 
but in a business which is necessarily so full of risks as that of ship- 
owning, it is impossible for them to exist with anything less. Now 
it has been shown over and over again, usque ad nauseam, that 
Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, so far from securing this principle, 
must render it impossible for the prudent ship-owner to guard 
himself against the most tremendous risks. Apart from such fan- 
ciful restrictions as those which forbid the insurance of the premium 
of insurance, of the costs of outfit, stores, &e.; it has been shown 
beyond the possibility of doubt that no human care or forethought 
on the part of an owner can guard him from the utterly ruinous 
liabilities imposed on him by the Bill, in respect of the technical 
‘‘unseaworthiness” of his ship on leaving a distant port (as, for 
instance, on account of latent defects), or in respect of the actions 
of his distant agents, or of his officers certificated by the Board of 
Trade. 

Again, the abolition of ‘‘ valued” policies—that is, of policies of 
insurance that show on their face the value agreed to be insured as 
between owners and underwriters—will gravely affect all relations 
between owners on the one side, and bankers or mortgagees on the 
other. And the pernicious effect of making all marine policies of 
insurance practically ‘‘ open” policies, will go far beyond this. 
Taken together with the infinite variety of ways in which insurance- 


* The tide has already begun to set strongly in this direction, merely on the strength 
of the introduction of Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill. The returns of the Registrar-General 
for last month (February 1884) show very large sales of British merchant shipping to 
the United States, France, Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, entirely exclusive 
of the vessels built in this country for foreigners. The Times of March 24, noticing 
this phenomenon, says: ‘“‘ While therefore in the total there were purchased from 
foreigners 2,471 net tons of merchant shipping in the past month, the vessels sold off 
the registers of the United Kingdom and the colonies were to the large total of 13,348 
tons, which is in addition to the vessels built for foreigners.” 
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claims can be rendered invalid under the Bill, and the assumption 
of fraud that seems to underlie every clause, it will not only en- 
courage, but almost necessitate, endless litigation over every claim. 
The Bill may not unfairly be termed “ A Bill to fill the pockets 
of lawyers at the expense of the shipping interest”; for under its ~ 
operation neither owners nor underwriters will ever be able, even 
approximately, to ascertain their respective rights without the aid 
of the law. And the only check on this litigation will be found in 
the inevitable decline of marine insurance, and the consequent ruin 
of the underwriters. 

Once more, is there any reason why the shareholders in Limited 
Liability Shipping Companies should be treated as sinners above 
all other shareholders, that they should have a mine sprung on 
them in this Bill ?—that the law should suddenly be altered with re- 
trospective effect against them, and their limited liability turned at 
a blow into a liability of the most unlimited and dangerous nature ? 
Widows and orphans who own shares in such Companies, and who 
depend on their dividends for a livelihood, will suddenly find their 
little hoard turned into the most dangerous and ruinous of specu- 
lations ; whilst the depreciation* of such property, which is certain 
to follow on the passing of the Bill into law, will render it im- 
possible for them to transfer their money to some safer security 
without heavy immediate loss. I cannot help regarding this 
Clause 33 as the most cruel and the least justifiable in a cruel and 
unjustifiable Bill. And not less arbitrary and despotic are Clauses 
47 and 74, which give the officials of the Board of Trade plenary 
power to alter certain important regulations of the Act at their 
own sweet will. 

Mr. Chamberlain thinks that the terrors of the criminal law 
are not sufficient to deter ship-owners from compassing the 
murder of their sailors, when that murder will put a few hundred 
or a few thousand pounds into their pockets. He admits that the 
Act of 1876, the existing law, is very stringent in the punishment 
it inflicts on a man convicted of this basest and most atrocious of 
crimes. But he thinks that that Act has failed; and the reasons 
he assigns for the failure are most instructive, as revealing the 

* The following item of news appears in the Darlington North Star of March 22, and 
is appropriately headed “ A Result of Mr. Chamberlain’s Harassing ” :—** Yesterday Mr. 
Sidney Old offered for sale by public auction at the Turk’s Head Hotel, Newcastle, ten 
lots of shipping shares. There was only a small attendance, and notwithstanding that 
the auctioneer intimated in almost every case that he was prepared to accept 
ridiculously low prices, two bids only were offered. These being, however, considered 
unreasonably low, were not entertained, and the whole of the property was withdrawn.” 
The withdrawal of Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill would doubtless be followed by a considerable 
rise in the market value of all ship-owning and ship-building securities. But if the 


Bill should be forced into law, it is clear that the results would be disastrous, not only 
to all such Companies, but also to iron-workers, boiler-makers, and other allied trades. 
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‘method by which he hopes to remedy the evil. In the Memo- 
randum published in the Times last November, the Board of Trade 
observes— 


To admit all the evidence which really proves the case, to infer criminal intention 
without distinctly proving it, to give judges and juries sufficient knowledge to enable 
them to appreciate the value of expert evidence, to exclude the presumptions of 
innocence which the Courts raise from the existence of inefficient administrative 
supervision—are changes in the law which it would be idle to hope for, and without 
such changes criminal proceedings will be a rotten reed to lead upon. 

I think that many besides ship-owners will agree with me in 
trusting that it would indeed be idle for Mr. Chamberlain to hope 
for such changes in our criminal law! But now we know why 
Mr. Chamberlain will not hear of a jury for such cases under his 
proposed Act. Is it too much to infer from this remarkable state- 
ment that Mr. Chamberlain intends his new Marine Courts “ to 
admit all the evidence which really proves the case” according to 
the opinion of the Board of Trade’s official? And further, that he 
expects them “to infer criminal intention without distinctly 
proving it”? And, above all, that he intends them “to exclude 
the presumptions of innocence which the Courts’”—those miserably 
weak and scrupulous Courts !—* raise from the existence of ineffi- 
cient administrative supervision” on the part of the Board of 
Trade ? 

It would be difficult to describe more frankly than in these words 
of the Memorandum the method by which Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self seems to have convinced himself of the guilt and inhuman 
avarice of so many British ship-owners. In some recent letters he 
has, indeed, patronized a section of the ship-owning community, 
whom he calls the “‘ respectable ship-owners ” and the “ respectable 
members of the trade”; but for the rest, he has apparently 
‘admitted all the evidence ” he liked, ‘‘inferred criminal intention 
without distinctly proving it,” and ‘excluded presumptions of 
innocence.” The Memorandum elsewhere observes, ‘If there is 
really a criminal intention (on the part of a ship-owner), nothing 
is easier than to conceal it.” Such being the case, surely it is 
dangerous to “infer criminal intention without distinctly proving 
it,” whether in a Criminal Court, or in a Local Marine Court, or 
even in a Memorandum of the Board of Trade ? 

Iam not prepared to state that there are no ship-owners who, to 
‘use Mr. Chamberlain’s words, entertain a “ criminal intention ”-— 
any more than I could make such an assertion regarding manu- 
facturers, or barristers, or even clergymen. But would that be 
held a sufficient excuse, in the case of any other profession or 
industry in the country, for harassing it with vexatious legislation 
calculated to ruin the innocent with the guilty? And Mr. 
‘Chamberlain forgets that, even on his own assumption of a lax 
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morality in a section of the profession, there are many special 
considerations which must tend to prevent ship-owners from freely 
indulging their murderous propensities. There is the undoubted 
fact, noticed by Mr. Lidgett at the recent meeting at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, that ship-owners are in the constant habit of sending 
their own sons, brothers, and other near and dear relatives, to sea 
in their ships; and, in any case, it is hardly likely that the 
sympathy or affection felt for the British seaman by his own 
employers, those who know him and benefit by his labour, is not 
at least as real as that felt by the Birmingham ‘“ Hundreds.” 
This may be scoffed at as a merely sentimental consideration ; but 
there are others, sufficiently tangible even for the cynicism of the 
Board of Trade. There is a good deal of mutual insurance, 
especially among the ship-owners of the North; and this would 
hardly be possible in a community that distrusted its own members. 
But if we take the most ordinary case of an insuring ship-owner 

and ‘‘ infer the criminal intention,” as contemplated by Mr. 


Chamberlain, a moment’s consideration will show how tremendous 
are the difficulties and dangers of any attempt to carry out that 
criminal intention. Putting aside the terrible risk of being found 
out, the guilty ship-owner has, first of all, to hoodwink the under- 


writers as to the motive of the over-insurance, in itself (if suffi- 
ciently great to make the game worth the candle) a suspicious 
circumstance. He then has to deceive, or purchase the connivance 
of, the very men—the officers and seamen—whose lives he is 
putting in peril; for otherwise the existing law is sufficient to 
enable any of these men to baulk him in his crime, if so inclined. 
Then he has to run the gauntlet of the Board of Trade’s officials. 
And, finally, he has to deliberately plan the diabolical arrange- 
ments for carrying out his plot, or else to ‘‘trust to luck” to 
recoup him, not only for all this very dirty work, but also for the 
enormous premium of insurance which he has unnecessarily paid 
on the chance of a miscarriage. That there are scoundrels in the 
ship-owning community who will do and dare all this, in order to- 
gain the margin of profit on the excessive insurance over all the 
heavy expenses involved, is conceivable—though it is obvious that 
their talents and courage would be likely to yield a much higher 
return if applied to more honest purposes. But what is not con- 
ceivable is, that the number of such scoundrels, and the difficulty 
of bringing them under the ken of the criminal law, should be so. 
great as to warrant the infliction of a great injury on every industry 
connected with the trade of shipping. 

On the 6th of March Mr. Chamberlain wrote to the Birmingham 
Trades’ Council, that the ship-owners had not given “ any indica- 
tion of alternative proposals to those which the Government have 
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made.” Since that date, at least two Bills on the subject have been 
brought into the House of Commons by ship-owning members. But 
even at the time when that letter was written, the statement was 
inaccurate. Ever since the Plimsoll movement, of which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s agitation is a plagiarism and a parody, the shipping 
interest has not ceased to press on the Board of Trade the great 
importance of settling an authoritative and scientific method of 
fixing a load-line that the Board of Trade’s own officials might be 
able to understand. Two years ago Lloyd’s Register Committee 
advocated in vain the official adoption of a method that is well 
known. Captain Smailes of Whitby, a gentleman long connected 
with the eminent ship-building and ship-owning firm of Messrs. 
T. Turnbull and Sons of that port, devised another very simple 
method, pronounced to be entirely satisfactory by some of 
the highest authorities on naval architecture. Other methods 
have been put forward elsewhere; and yet the Board of Trade’s 
Load-line Commission is travelling about the country investiga- 
ting this fundamental condition for seaworthiness, at the very 
moment when Mr. Chamberlain says the time is come for legis- 
lation. Ship-owners, further, have urgently pressed for reforms 
in the Board of Trade itself, which controls an industry of which 
it is said to be profoundly ignorant. They have asked for harbours 
of refuge ; and on that point, too, a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons is now sitting. They have asked that provision may 
be made from imperial funds for the more efficient lighting of the 
coast, and for the abolition of light-dues. They have asked—and 
in many notable cases they have been refused—that a less nig- 
gardly spirit should be shown by the Government in the matter of 
loans of public money (not grants) to improve the accessibility and 
the safety of harbours to which ships in distress might run. 
There has been no lack of proposals of this kind, which are prac- 
tical, and would really tend to promote security of life and property 
at sea. If Mr. Chamberlain means to complain that the ship- 
owners have not applied themselves to the question of checking 
over-insurance, a sufficient reply is afforded by a declaration, pub- 
lished in the Times of March 21st, by the Britannia Steamship 
Insurance Association, Limited—no ship-owners, remember, but a 
Company insuring steam-ships to the value of something like eight 
millions sterling per annum. Similar declarations have been made 
by other marine insurance companies, including the ‘‘ Standard,” 
of London, the ‘‘ Whitby Mutual Marine Insurance Association,” 
and the ‘‘ Cardiff Mutual Iron Steamship Insurance Association.” 
This is what the ‘‘ Britannia” says :— 


The committee further declare that in their experience during their official connec- 
tion with this Association, extending over thirteen years, they have found over-insurance- 
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to be very rare, and they are not able to name a single case of loss in which over- 
insurance could be supposed to have any influence thereon. 


The French Government is offering high bounties to ocean- 
going ships sailing from French ports. The Scandinavians, the 
Americans, the Germans, the Italians, are all anxiously looking 
for opportunities to wrest from us our vast shipping trade. As 
yet, indeed, that trade is unimpaired in magnitude. It carries 
yearly, in and out of British ports alone, imports and exports to 
the value of seven hundred millions sterling. No less a sum 
than two hundred millions is invested in the trade, to say nothing 
of the numerous iron and other auxiliary industries; and it pro- 
vides every year wages to the extent of sixty millions. But never 
have its profits been so scanty. During the last two years freights 
have fallen thirty, fifty, and even (on hard-run lines like the 
Atlantic) seventy-five per cent. There is probably not a ship- 
owning company in Great Britain whose shares have not receded 
heavily in the market. The only principle on which the present 
time can be held to be a suitable one for attacking the shipping 
interest is that of the advantage of “‘ hitting a man when he is 
down.” 

The ship-owners do not desire, and would not willingly consent, 
that the Bill should be withdrawn without discussion ; for after 
such charges have been publicly made against them, or even 
against a “‘ small minority” of them, they insist on the right of 
purging themselves in the sight of the country by the fullest 
enquiry. This, of course, can only be obtained by a Royal Com- 
mission, or by a Select Committee ; for the Grand Committee, to 
which Mr. Chamberlain proposed to refer the Bill, cannot take 
evidence, and is certain to lose itself in an ocean of ill-informed 
talk. 

The dispute on this all-important point may not impossibly 
be settled before these lines are read by the public; for it is im- 
possible to believe that Mr. Chamberlain will persist, after all the 
indignant expostulations that have been addressed to him by the 
community he has attacked, in refusing to assent to that full 
enquiry which is now absolutely necessary in the interests of 
justice. The plea that a reference to a Select Committee will 
involve great delay is utterly untenable. It is not borne out by 
such kindred precedents as that of the Grain-cargoes Committee ; 
and to put it forward, ill becomes a member of the present Govern- 
ment, that has stopped all railway extension in India (so urgently 
required for famine-protection), pending the reference of the 
question to a Select Committee. 

To sum up. The sort of stuff by which Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill 
will be supported in its passage through Parliament may be gauged 
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by the following, that has appeared in a very recent number of 
-our most popular comic journal :— 
I’ve heard the Ship-owners palaver away 
About harassing, insult, and such; 
And M.P.’s lots of lingo they coil and belay, 
Bout as much to the point as High Dutch. 
They say that if vessels still founder at sea, 


The “ average "—that’s it—gets low, 

And a many fine things, as prove plainly to me 
There are some of ’em not “ in the know.” 

But although I don’t want to be ranked as a soft, 
It zs pleasant to know for a fack, 

That a sweet littl—CHamMBERLAIN—sits up aloft 
To keep watch o’er the life of poor Jack! 

The fact that Mr. Chamberlain has brought in the Bill indicates 
© belief on his part that the masses, at any rate, will look upon 
him in this light, as the friend of ‘poor Jack”; and it therefore 
behoves those who think otherwise, and who regard the whole 
thing as so much clap-trap, to speak out very plainly, not in 
“High Dutch,” but so as to be understood by the masses. I 
-claim in this article to have shown, not by any “ High Dutch ” 
technicalities, but by the Board of Trade’s own figures, that it is 
absolutely false to say that loss of life at sea in the British 
Mercantile Navy shows any tendency to increase. I claim to have 
-shown, by Mr. Rothery’s own statistics and judgments, that the 
-charges of responsibility for casualties made against ship-owners 
shave been grossly exaggerated; and I have proved, by specific 
instances, that owners have been fully alive to their duty in caring 
for the welfare of their sailors. I claim to have shown, with a 
fair amount of precision, what exactly is the nature and what is 
the extent of the injury that the ship-owners believe this Bill will 
inflict on the shipping interest; and also the extent to which it 
will cripple allied industries, and throw large numbers of working- 
men out of employment. I challenge the supporters of the Bill to 
-compare my facts and figures with the published official returns, 
.and to disprove my conclusions if they can; but I respectfully 
assert that it is not open to them to take refuge in generalities, 
.or to say that the objections to the Bill have not been stated in 
intelligible terms. 


Rorer LETHBRIDGE. 
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THe art and mystery of fishing with a fly, like many another 
mystery, is not to be learned from books. It has an excellence 
and a beauty of its own which the true disciple gradually learns 
for himself, but which an outsider can neither understand nor 
appreciate ; though the joys and pleasures of angling have been 
sung in many a happy strain since the days of honest old Izaak 
Walton. Byron, indeed—though he relished the coarser excite- 
ment of the cock-pit, or the slaughter of rats—has a hard word 
for all things piscatorial and all fishermen— 


And angling, too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Izaak Walton sings or says. 


And lackadaisical Leigh Hunt actually proposes that the father 
of all anglers should be hooked by the nose, and pulled up into 
cloud-land, that he might know the pangs of a captured fish. But, 
in spite of all these and other hard sayings, and in spite even of 
ponderous old Sam Johnson’s bitter dictum about a hook at one 
end of a line and a fool at the other, young and old, rich and 
poor, will go a-fishing as keenly as ever; and Walton’s Angler 
—after running through more editions than any like popular 
hand-book but Robinson Crusoe and Pilgrim’s Progress—is now 
read by thousands of disciples where the quaint old fisherman 
rejoiced to find a score. His whole book is full of sunshine and 
air, the fragrance of flowery meadows, the sweet sounds of country 
life, the song of birds, the ripple of the stream. With no more 
fitting words than his can we turn to our immediate subject. 

“The trout,” says Walton, “is a right generous fish, feeding 
cleanly and purely in the swiftest streams, and on the hardest 
gravel ; and Hampshire, as I think, exceeds all England for swift, 
shallow, clear and pleasant brooks, and good store of trout.” 
Hampshire still deserves its good character as the land of bright 
waters, and the nourisher of a breed of trout which for strength, 
beauty, and pluck are not to be surpassed; and it is from the 
banks of a swift clear stream running into the Test that we shall 
first glance at them in their native element. 
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The river winds along through a quiet lonely valley for the most 
part across broad, level, water-meadows, but here and there 
creeping up to the foot of some swelling, chalky slope, the edge of 
which is fringed with overhanging alder-bushes or drooping willow. 
More rarely we meet with a ‘clump of birch-trees or quivering 
poplar ; but for the most part it is open country, and everywhere 
the stream is as bright and sparkling as crystal. It is worth a 
long day’s fag only to stroll through such a goodly domain of 
fragrance and liquid sunshine. ‘‘ The traveller,” says C. Kingsley 
**(piscatorum piscator), fancies he has seen the country; so he 
has, the outside of it, at least; but only the angler sees the 
inside. He is face to face with flower, bird, and insect-life of the 
rich river-banks, the only part of the landscape where the hand of 
man has not interfered.” In the course of a mile the stream may 
wind a dozen times, every curve and bend adding some fresh 
charm to the scene; and revealing a succession of deep, clear 
pools, and rich feeding-grounds for goodly fish. The odd thing is 
that after a fortnight of parching July weather the river seems 
full to the brim. This is the secret of the chalk stream, which is 
full nearly all the year round, and totally unlike the mountain or 
moorland brook, that for three weeks may be dry as a turnpike 
road, and then for a trio of days be a torrent of what looks like 
bottled porter. Nor is this all, for countless swarms of insects 
haunt the rich soil of the chalk-stream; hence the food is rich 
and abundant, and the trout grows lusty and strong. And though 
at times he may seem to be dainty enough, and refuse every 
variety of diet which ‘“ Piscator” can offer; or, after dining 
heartily on Green Drake, devote himself to.a tiny iron-grey midge 
—just as an alderman may take a few whitebait after a course of 
turtle and juicy haunch—there is no doubt of his being rather a 
coarse and free liver. Scarcely a living thing is there which falls 
in a trout’s way that he will not attack and swallow—if not too 
big for a mouthful—including even his own relations; so that 
when old Walton calls him a “ generous” fish and a clean, it must 
not imply any refinement of palate, or nicety of living, but apply 
to him as it does to old wine or royal venison. 

But let us stroll down to the river, and see what is going on in 
the broad pool below the hatch, through which the stream sparkles 
and dashes on in the open sunshine. It is a sultry July morning, 
and the dew still lingers here and there in beads of crystal on the 
long grass and sedge; but there is a bonny breeze springing up 
from the south, and with it come clouds and a promise of shade. 
We will jump over this little bubbling water-course—running at 
right angles to the main stream—get down below the clump of 
alders, and stand at the foot of the long run. . The pool is some 
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forty yards long and about fifteen in width; gradually deepening 
from a few inches over the sandy shallow, up to four or five feet 
of dark green water rushing under the wooden bridge. At the 
first glance up-stream, not a fish is visible; but luckily the sun, 
which has been shining fiercely down from the opposite side, just 
now drops behind a passing cloud, and as the shadow ‘falls on the 
water, a map of the country below may be clearly seen. Eyes 
used to such work will easily make out the clumps of long, waving 
weed,* the outline of each narrow channel and bed of pebbles, as 
well as of many of the fish that are feeding. If you shade your 
eyes with your hand, and look steadily into the shallow five or six 
yards up, you will see half-a-dozen trout ranging from a quarter 
to half a pound, a few feet apart, all watching keenly for any stray 
eatable that may chance that way. Higher up, near that tuft of 
sedge on the left, where the water runs deeper and swifter under 
the bank, are three other fish, heads up-stream, working 
steadily against the current, and looking at first as if motionless. 
Further out, two other larger ones are feeding, every now and then 
dashing to the surface, and, having swallowed some truant fly, 
dropping back to their old habitat. The larger one weighs at least 
two pounds; and as he rises, you may make out some of the 
crimson spots on his side, which glows like a bar of ruddy copper.t 
The strange thing is that, though many fish are feeding, scarcely 
a fly seems visible. But look again, and you will see, hovering 
over the surface of the water, little clouds of tiny midges, like 
motes in the sunbeam: it is at these the fish are rising; and if 
you take your eyes off the water for two minutes, you will lose 
sight of the midges altogether, and even of the trout themselves, 
which are of one colour with the weed, sand, and stones about 
them. 

But a sudden breeze springs up; the leaves of the willow and 
the poplar quiver and whiten, and the whole pool is covered with a 
sparkling ripple. In a moment, weeds and stones, shallows and 
swift sticklest and trout are all alike hidden; and now is your 


* Let Kingsley himself tell us what he saw when looking down, over a hoarding. 
into one of these very Hampshire pools: “ It is like a tiny forest of fine, waving weed, 
all crowded with insect-life. The floor is covered with small odds and ends of stick. 
some crusted with bits of fine gravel. Watch, and see them crawling and tumbling 
over each other. They are the larva-cases of the tribe of Caperers; inside are goodly, 
fat grubs—delicate, rich eating. Does he eat case and all? Little doubt, for in 
spring-time he has a regular gizzard to digest them. Next come the larve of water-flies, 
green-drakes, black-alders, and a host of other dainties, and water-shrimps, all down 
below in the cold, bleak weather, when the big trout lie close, and feed heavily like 
aldermen.” 

+ This ruddy glow, visible in some trout, but altogether wanting in others, I cannot 
account for, unless it be a sign of lusty health and vigour. 

{ Devonshire for rough broken water. 
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time to throw for the big fish. Line and collar have been soaking 
in the run below for the last ten minutes, and every kink is now 
fairly out. But take off the Quill-Gnat, and put on a Caperer, of 
which you may see half-a-dozen buzzing to and fro over the swift 
water. They have been just blown off the long grass above the 
hatch, and are now zig-zagging over the rough water, little con- 
scious of the hungry mouths that watch for them below. Once or 
twice in his gay flight one of them has unwisely touched the water ; 
the next dip is fatal. His wings are too wet to permit of his 
rising quickly, and in a trice his fate is sealed. There is one swift 
dash in the ripple, a gurgling circle in the bright water, and all is 
over. Now is the time for Piscator. Never mind the half-pounders 
in the shallow, but, keeping well back from the bank, throw 
daintily some three or four feet above where the unlucky caperer 
came to grief. Let the fly come quietly down with the current, 
past the fatal spot. No sign of our friend as yet. Never mind, he 
is still there; and, if not hungry, yet breakfasting with a fair 
relish. Patience. Throw again ; fifty times if need be; and every 
time with unruffled temper and equal care. The breeze freshens, 
and the ripple grows stronger ; all the better for you. The line is 
carried out to its extreme length before it falls, but just as the fly 
reaches the water the wind gives it one little flick over in the 
ripple; there is a sudden splash, and you have him. Gently; 
shorten your line steadily, keep your rod well up, and bring him 
quietly down-stream into the shallow. There; now you have him 
well under command below the point of your rod; not, as you 
supposed, however, the two-pounder, but a fellow of about half his 
size, who was feeding a foot or two below his worship. It will take 
several minutes yet before he is exhausted; as you cannot afford 
to let him have the run of the pool and scare all his friends. Now 
he is in the net, turn him out on the grass, and admire the beauty 
of a well-made Hampshire trout. Back arched into a curve; 
small, compact head; belly and sides silvery white and grey, or 
yellow, spotted with brilliant crimson, grey, or black; and dorsal 
tail-fin of glowing red. 

And now for the two-pounder. Wait for a minute or two and he. 
may rise again. There he is! nota yard from his old place. Set 
to work, and make the caperer fall above him as lightly as a snow- 
flake. Fifty times in vain! Try fifty more. He is rising freely 
now, but unhappily not at your fly. He is perchance, an old, 
crafty, tyrant of the pool; and, up to all the mysteries of feathers 
and wool, has broken away from half-a-dozen anglers before 
to-day. Never mind; be patient. Well thrown! At last he has 
taken the fatal gulp, and as he turns away into his cool retreat 
give him a quiet turn of the wrist. He feels it in a second, and is 
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off as hard as he can go to an old hiding-place, through the fierce 
rush of water among the weeds, close up to the woodwork of the 
bridge. If he once reaches that nook, the chances are fifty to one 
against Piscator; therefore check him quietly at once. Let hin, if 
he likes, take an excursus to the opposite bank, where there is* no 
drooping branch to touch the line, or bed of weeds for shelter. 
But, wherever he goes, either with or against the current, make 
him pull out every inch of line he wants, and never suffer it to grow 
slack. Now he is grubbing under the opposite bank, where he 
must not linger too long, but be led steadily out down the stream. 
Once more he feels the hook, and is off to the top of the run; now, 
luckily for you, he rushes down stream, and, as you reel up your 
line in hot haste, leaps wildly into the air. Luckily, again, your 
rod is well down, and the line nearly taut, so that, the dangers of 
the leap being over, you can bring him out of the swift water into 
the quieter shallow. Here he must be fought by inches, but with 
good temper. One false move, one touch of impatience, or hasty 
strain, and you will be check-mated ; the line will grow suddenly 
slack, and your crimson-spotted adversary will roll lazily over once 
or twice down the shallow into the next pool, there retire into a 
fastness of weeds, think over what has happened, and gradually 
recover his bewildered wits. 

But you give him no such chance. Shorter and shorter grows 
the line, feebler becomes every effort, nearer he draws to the bank, 
and at last, brought smoothly up to the surface—with open mouth 
he turns over on his side, the net is slipped under him from behind, 
and in another moment he is on the grass ; and if steel-yard is to be 
relied on, 2} lbs. good weight. It has taken more than six minutes 
to kill him, and he has been full of pluck to the last.* Side by 
side with the other fish, you could scarcely believe that both came 
from the same river, or were of the same breed, though both are of 
the same shape and both in season. The black spots of the bigger 
fish are larger and more numerous, thickly scattered along the back 
and belly, while the basis of the colouring, so to speak, is of a 
tawny brown. On the smaller fish the red spots are sprinkled over 
the whole body, the belly is golden, there is a deeper fork to the tail, 
while the colouring inclines to a greenish, silvery black. The length 
of the heavier trout is about fifteen inches ; of the other, a foot.t 


* Forty years before this I was fishing in the valley of the Plym, a mile below 
Bickleigh Bridge. Time, an August noon-day; river, a thread of silver, and not a fish 
to be had. A sudden thunder-storm turned the Plym into a torrent of muddy foam. 
Off with flies ; on with a big hook and a worm, cast idly into a deep under waterfall. 
A giant of 2 lbs. seized it, and raged up and down stream for five-and-thirty minutes. 
But we were two boys, without a landing-net and without skill, r any knowledge of a 
trout above 4 0z. He weighed 2 Ibs. 

t When cooked, the larger fish cut red like a salmon; the other white as a dace; 
hardly agreeing with old Walton's dictum as to colour depending on difference of feed- 
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Meanwhile it grows hotter and hotter. Let us rest awhile 
under this tall poplar, and after a morsel of luncheon smoke the 
pipe of peace. As we look up the valley, and watch the golden 
haze as it shimmers and trembles in a faint cloud across the green 
meadow, with not a sound to be heard but the coo of the ring-dove 
in the copse beyond the hatch, the light quiver of the aspen over- 
head, and the music of the stream hurrying onwards towards the 
silver Test, one might sit and dream here for golden days together. 
All the fag, worry, and care of life are forgotten. “For, we anglers,” 
says a master of the craft,* “‘are a peculiar people. We under- 
stand each other’s thoughts by an intuition of which you know 
nothing. We cast our flies on many waters, where memories, 
facts, and fancies rise; we take them and show them, small or 
great,—and are content. Not that it is a mere dreaming; there 
is excitement enough, ripe and sudden. It’s like searching for 
ancient treasures; no one knows what lies hidden under the 
surface. As far away as the days of Theocritus, the angler 
dreamed of his good luck, and of big fish; and woke up with a 
start at a sudden rise. 

And, as Charles Kingsley, himself the prince of Hampshire 
fishermen, says, “If he hasn’t caught them, he might have caught 
them ; he has been catching them in his imagination all the way ; 
and there is no falser proverb than that devil’s beatitude, ‘ Blessed 
is he who expecteth nothing, for he shall not be disappointed.’ ” 

But, all at once in the midst of our reverie, a sudden splashing 
is heard in the little stream behind us, where the back-water is not 
more than a foot deep. Is it a fish, or a frog? If you look, you 
will see the back-fin and tail of a trout above the surface, where 
he is hunting about for food. He winds in and out among the 
tufts of grass very cleverly, and is just paddling slowly up towards 
the clear water at the foot of the little wooden sluice-board. The 
pool is there about four feet square, and as many deep, shut in by 
steep banks, and on the third side by a sheet of dark wood which 
bars all further progress. Over this domain he reigns supreme, 
devouring every truant creature that invades it. Long ago has every 
minnow, stickle-back, and troutlet perished; and he is often hard 
up for a dinner. Glance at him, from behind this pollard-willow ; 
he is now sailing slowly round the crystal reservoir, and snapping 
up every stray fly and midge. You can trace him by his back-fin 
close up to the wood-work among the bubbles, where a thin stream 
of water makes its way through a crack into the pool. He has 


ing-ground. “If I catch a trout,” he says, “in one meadow, he shall be white and 
faint; in the next, he shall be strong and red and lusty ; oftentimes so that the very 
shape and enammelled colour of him hath joyed me to look on.” 

* W. C. Prime, in his charming little book, J go a Fishing. 
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been a prisoner for the last six months, in fact ever since that 
wintry flood, when even the chalk stream must brim over with 
snow-water, the sluices have to be raised, and many a little trout 
is washed away among the meadow-grass. It will be curious to 
see the effect produced by such a change of habitat, and so limited 
a range of hunting-ground. 

Put on, therefore, the smallest of quill-gnats, shorten your line 
to about ten feet, creep quietly up behind the willows, and throw 
as lightly as gossamer among the bubbles. If you can, make your 
fly strike against the wood-work, and then drop into the water. 
Ha! your quill-gnat has caught in a splinter of the wood, and 
holds fast. Still,—don’t be in a hurry. One short jerk will set 
all to-rights, when a hard pull would have snapped the collar. 
There, all is well, and at the very instant the fly touches the water, 
it is seized on, and you are playing a good strong fish in a pool 
four feet wide. Don’t give him an inch of line; and above all 
don’t let him go for a second among the grassy roots. He fights 
hard to get there, for two minutes ; but then you have him safe on 
the bank. And if you were surprised at the difference of outward 
show in your last two fish, you feel inclined to say of No. 3,— 


Hic niger est, hunc tu Romane caveto. 


He is, more or less, black all over. Back and belly are all dark; 
the red spots fewer, though brilliant; and the whole of the silvery 
side of a mellow brown—the exact tint of the wood-work and rich 
umber soil at the sides of the pool. He is strong, thick-set, and 
well-made, weighing just over a pound.* 

And this leads us to a curious fact in the natural history of the 
trout—his power of acquiring an actual change of colour, ap- 
parently by the exercise of some mere volition on his own part. 
** Put a living black burn trout,” says Mr. St. John, ‘ into a white 
basin of water, and in half an hour he will have become of a far 
lighter colour. Keep him for some days in a good-sized jar lined 
with white, and he will become absolutely white. Put him into a 
dark vessel, and in the course of a day the white fish will have 
again changed his outward guise, and become black; as if by 
magic.”’+ 


Qui color albus erat nunc est contrarius albo. 


However extraordinary this may seem, the truth of the facts may 
be easily corroborated. 
The river Plym, which gives its name to the thriving town of 
Plymouth, is formed by the junction of two streams, the Meavy 
* This fish when cooked was firm, and of a good red colour, but of a strong earthy 


flavour. 
¢ St. John’s Wild Sports. 
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and the Cad, flowing down two separate moorland valleys, till they 
meet at the foot of Dewerstone,* below Shaugh Bridge, and both 
full of trout. But though both streams rise in the same moorland, 
the soil of each valley entirely differs: the bed of the Meavy being 
fine gravel and pebbles ; that of the Cad, dark, peaty, bog earth, 
amid rocks covered with moss nearer black than green. The con- 
sequence of this difference is, as it were, two distinct kinds of fish, 
both of which may be caught in the same rapid below the bridge, 
perhaps within a yard or two of each other; one of a brilliant 
silvery white, starred with crimson, and the other of an olive or 
golden hue, as dark as a mulatto, the red spots being few and far 
between. Five miles below Shaugh Bridge, the Plym flows at 
the foot of some steep hills, and specially the famous Cann Quarry 
of pale blue slate, with fragments of which the bed of the stream 
is here lined. All along that reach the young trout obey the law 
of their being, and assume a garb of dark, greyish blue, like that 
of the salmon or grayling. But the fish are few and small, the 
diet being scanty and poor. By the time the stream has reached 
Plym Bridge, it has become a goodly river, abounding in fish of a 
yood size, and cutting red like a salmon. But in the large 
meadow, just below the bridge, is a deep pond, shut in by a 
thick fringe of trees. This was once the shaft of a copper or 
tin mine. The water is of a pale green, and the fish are of the 
same unhealthy complexion, and only to be caught by the wariest 
of anglers; trout with large dropsical heads and greenish bodies.t 
Oddly enough, close by is another pool, which afforded one more 
proof of this chameleon tendency of the trout. It was in a little 
hollow, in which some recent flood had left a few scattered fish. 
One September evening, while passing this lonely pool, I took a 
cast at it. Instanter up came a fish. He was about as big as 
a pilchard, long and thin, and brown all over like a ripe filbert ; 
for the pool was paved with ruddy autumn leaves ; and the water 
being thus turned into a dye, had seized on its few speckled 
children and stained their pale faces like so many gipsies. 

But we must hurry back into Hampshire. It is now hotter than 
ever, and the water seems brighter than crystal. But if, well out 
of sight, you look up the pool, you will make out that the trout are 
pretty much in their old places, and, though not steadily feeding, 
in a sort of siesta not precluding exertion if necessary. Look 
neross the stream to that little bay where some cattle came 
down to drink ten minutes ago. It is still muddy where they 


* A fine old granite-covered Tor on the border of Dartmoor. 

+ “Not like the crocodile,” says Walton, “ who if he lives never so long, yet always 
thrives until his death. Not so trout; for after he comes to full growth he declines in- 
body, and keeps his bigness or thrives only in his head,—till he be dead.” 
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stood, for an eddy in the curve prevents the water from being 
carried back into the main stream. Look sharply, and you will see 
the back fin of a large trout foraging among the grassy roots in 
the shallow for such few caddis baits as have been stirred up by 
the kine. Out in mid-stream, hard by where the two-pounder fed 
only this morning, is another fish of the same size. He feeds near 
the same stone, haunts the same weeds, and, in fact, has succeeded 
his deceased friend in all the rights and privileges of sovereignty. 
The smaller fry treat him with deference and keep at a respectful 
distance. How the vacancy became known, or where the new 
sovereign came from, it is not for us to say. But the king never 
dies, and his right of succession will probably be obeyed, unless 
some roving three-pounder make his way up-stream and contest 
the seat with him. If so, the fight will be fierce. 

How fierce the tug of war, let me tell in the words of one of 
the cleverest and kindest of Hampshire fisherman, who knows 
every pool and fish in this river. One morning, higher up the 
stream, he observed two large fish feeding near together, the one 
close to a lock, the other a dozen yards lower down. All at once, 
the latter began to move up into his rival’s domain. His presence 
was at once detected, and felt to be de trop; symptoms of uneasi- 
ness were shown on both sides, by short, restless dartings from 
side to side. In another minute the fray had begun. ‘The 
trout,” says T. B., “‘rushed at each other like a couple of bulls, 
striking heavy blows with the snout, and knocking each other 
about unmercifully.”” But neither fish would give in, and the end 
of it was that both of the combatants were lifted out in the keeper’s 
landing-net, stunned, and all but dead. Whether they fought as a 
couple of rival chanticleers fight, for mere supremacy in the farm- 
yard, or in mere obedience to Mr. Darwin’s theory of “the survival 
of the fittest,” it is hard to say; but of the facts there can be no 
doubt. And to this instance of pugnacity, another can be added of 
a somewhat similar kind. A mile up the stream stands a mill, and 
above it a long stretch of deep water, too full of strong half-pound 
fish to admit of many larger ones. Late one evening a big fish 
had been hooked, and after many vagaries was at last in extremis, 
and drawing near the bank, when suddenly sailed up a causa teter- 
rima belli, in the shape of a huge, black-looking trout, who hovered 
close to his expiring friend (or foe ?), and, as if in utter bewilder- 
ment, rushed at him, bit him, and drove him to the extreme 
surface. So close were the two together at one time, that had a 
friend been with the angler—who held rod in one hand, and net in 


* the other—both fish might have been dipped out at once. As it 


was, the big bully forced the other in his terror to leap about until 
he broke away, and both calmly sailed down stream together. 
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Similar cases occurred more than once in that very mill-dam; but 
whether curiosity, rivalry, sympathy, or sheer amazement was at 
the root of the strange episode, it is impossible to say. 

But, while wandering thus far a-field, Evening has been coming 
on. The wind has grown gusty; piles of grey cloud cover the 
western sky, myriads of flies are abroad, and over the river; 
caperers, black gnats, whirling duns, and black alders. But where 
are the fish? Just at the very time one would expect them to be 
busiest at the top of the water, not a trout is to be seen, except in 
the broad shallows where small fry are dimpling the stream with 
shining circles. Here, again, is a mystery. The hours at which 
trout feed seem altogether arbitrary, or to depend on laws unknown 
to Piscator. At one moment, far and wide up and down stream not 
a rise is visible, but in ten minutes the whole surface will be alive 
with fish. This may last for twenty minutes, or for twice fifty, 
and then the feast all at once ends, though the table is still loaded 
with viands ; time and tide are both fair, and the music of the 
evening breeze, and a score of dainty songsters among the trees, 
conspire to give the guests an appetite. Since about 3 p.m. this 
afternoon few trout have been on the move, and now there is a 
dead lull. Hasten up to the broad ford below the mill-bridge, and 
see what is going on where the river runs over a broad sheet of 
gravel. The clouds grow darker and thicker, and there is a heavy 
shower drifting up. Here come its first drops. Draw out half a 
dozen yards of line, and throw boldly out into mid-stream in the 
deeper water at the tail of the ford; stick your rod into the turf at 
an angle of 45°, and let your flies take their chance. It is raining 
heavily now, so heavily that most of the flies are driven ashore, or 
sent water-logged down stream; but if you peer keenly down the 
reach, you may still see some fish at work. Come back to the 
elm-tree for shelter; here, close to the hedge, and keep watch for - 
ten minutes. Never mind the beetle, as you call it, on your neck. 
It is only a cock-chafer ; throw him smartly into the still water by 
the side of the eddy, and see what becomes of him. He tries very 
hard to rise again, but his wings are too thoroughly clogged with 
wet, and so he drifts slowly along in the back-water, making little 
splashes which grow feebler every moment. Two fish have been 
at him already, but given him up as tough and unmanageable, and 
now a third carries him actually down for a second or so. Yet, he 
struggles up into dismal vitality once more, and has just got into 
deeper water, when a greedy half-pounder’s jaws snap upon him 
with a splash ; —— in the midst of which, however, is heard a far 
pleasanter sound. It is the loud whiz of your reel, spinning 
swiftly round at the resistance of a good, strong fish. In the midst 
of the rain he was roving to and fro, foraging for whatever might 
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fall in his way, when he suddenly fell in with your flies, seven or 
eight inches under water, swaying idly about, as any drowned 
couple might do. At first sight they attracted little notice, but a 
second offer of ‘the governor” was too tempting. Having hastily 
swallowed it, and found it not exactly to his liking, the trout 
dashed away to the other side of the river, at a loss to understand 
what the strange sensation in his lower jaw could mean. Run 
down, therefore, and, in spite of the rain, bring him to his senses ; 
then to the shore across this pebbly beach. But don’t hurry; he 
is a good fish, the strong current is dead against you, and the trees 
forbid your going any lower down stream. There—now you have 
him ; he weighs some 18 or 20 oz., and is as handsome a fish as 
you will see to-night. 

But the shower is over at last; the air seems sweeter and 
fresher than ever; the lark is singing her evening song high up 
towards the blue sky; the sand-martins and swallows are busily 
skimming across the meadow and over shining river, beyond which 
the light has just caught the spire of the village church and turned 
its shifting vane into a flash of gold. As we stroll back to the 
broad curve of the river below the hatch, let me tell you what 
once happened to a mighty angler* here in this very meadow, 
below the clump of pollard-willows. He tells the story as if of 
somebody else. 

**T saw,” he says, ‘‘ the other day, a fish hooked cleverly enough 
by throwing to an inch where he ought to have been, and where 
indeed he was; and from the only place possible for such a cast. 
The moment he felt the hook, out of the water he came, head and 
tail, with a fair side showing clearly two pounds weight ;—and 
then? Instead of running away from the fisherman, he came 
straight at him,—and for the best of reasons. Between man and 
fish were ten yards of shallow, and then a bank of weeds in which 
was his house and home. For that weedy bank the spotted 
monarch made a dead set, knowing that once there he could drag 
himself clean of the hook. What was to be done? Take him 
down-stream through weed? Alas! on the man’s left hand was 
an old pollard, stretching out over the water, barring all way. 
Jump in and run round? Alas! he had rather to run back, for 
fear of a loose line ; so fast was the fish coming, without a moment 
to wind up. Safe into the weeds dashes the trout; then poor 
Piseator, finding the fish stop, plunges in mid-leg deep, and 
staggers up to the weeds, hoping to get all right. There he finds 
his dropper fast in the weeds, and the tail fly—just now in the 


_ fish’s mouth—floating idly down stream, in the depths! Guid 


plura? Draw a veil over that man’s return to the shore.” 


* C. Kingsley. 
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We will ;—and here we are at the broad pool, which five or six 
hours ago was a molten sheet of glass; but now, one of dark 
ripple. Creep to the bottom of the run, keeping well back, and 
look up the stream. Four or five fish are feeding well,—some to 
be had if you go to work rightly. Take the lowest down, near the 
bank. Two throws settle him. Both were awkwardly managed ; 
and that one splash made by your collar getting twisted in the 
wind sent him flying across the stream at such a pace as to scare 
No. 2; and both are now safe under the opposite bank. No. 3 is 
still feeding steadily on this side, within a yard of the shore. You 
cannot see him? 

Close to the end of that waving weed, mark the little dimpling 
circles which follow each other in rapid succession. The nose of 
the trout is just an inch or two below, and he is rising a dozen 
times in a minute, it would be hard to say at what. Throw 
cleverly a vard above him, and he is yours. At the third throw 
you hook him. Lead him gently down, close to the bank, in the 
same narrow channel; and before he is at all aware of what is 
going to happen, your friend slips the net under him from below, 
and dips him out on to the grassy bank. Not once in fifty times 
can a pound fish be thus despatched. 

The last gleam of a fiery sunset is now falling on the winding 
river, and the alder-bushes on the opposite bank are all aflame. 
High above us is sailing a long, broken string of rooks heavily 
winging their way home to the belt of tall elms; the swallows are 
still busy over the stream; and the lonely cry of the corn-crake 
dies away on the hill-side, where some swarthy reapers are still at 
work. 

Our pleasant day by the clear water is ended, though we might 
have added fresh hours to it among the trout in a score of other 
quiet valleys, from the shore of Loch Lomond as far west as 
a little brook that falls into the sea near the Lizard, among the 
rocky streams of Dartmoor, by the Box Brook near Bath, the 
winding Avon under Hungerford Farleigh, the wooded slopes of 
the Tavy, the green meadows of the Exe, the swift waters in 
Bickleigh Vale, or the silent deeps of the Yealm where she meets the 
sea. For in all these have we found many hours of happy 
wandering in sun and shade, fresh air, content, and goodly trout, 
where care is forgotten and the battle of life for a time is stayed. 
No wonder, therefore, that such days have attracted men of all 
ages, ranks, and professions. No wonder that when that most 
potential of archdeacons and senior of wranglers, Paley, was asked 
by his bishop when a certain erudite treatise would be ready for 
the press, he replied, ‘‘ As soon, my lord, as the fly-fishing season is 
over.”. No wonder that Christopher North, giant and magician of 
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the Lakes, up to the last of four-score years, was found busy at 
the burn-side, though no longer able to see to tie his own flies ; 
or that Horatio Nelson, after losing one eye and his right arm for 
his country, taught himself to fish with his left, and killed many a 
gallant trout in the Wandle.* There, too, and in the Colne, fished 
sage Sir Humphrey Davy, and light-hearted Gay the poet. These, 
and a host of others, warriors, statesmen, and fishers of men, 
poets, men of business, science, or philosophy, have sought out 
and found the pleasures of fly-fishing. For the true fisher does 
more than learn to kill trout, or even watch the shining waters. 
‘“* By the side of a pleasant river,” says cheerful Charles Cotton, 
“thou art otherwise pursuing thy recreation. For the gliding of 
waters, the song of birds, the lowing of cattle, the view of delight- 
ful prospects, and the various occupations of rural life, shall 
dispose thee to quiet reflection ; while the beauties of Nature, the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Almighty in caring for all 
His creatures, the order and course of His providence, the rewards 
of a good life, and the certainty of thine end be thy subjects of 
meditation.” 

** Atte the least,” says Dame Juliana Berners (some two centuries 
earlier), “‘the angler hath his wholesome walke, and is mery at 
his ease ; he hath a swete aiyre of the swete savoure of the meede 
flowers that makyth him hungry; he hereth the melodious 
armoury of fowles, swannes, duckes and cotes; surely thenne no 
man is merier in his spryte than he.’’ + 

Say a cheery good night, therefore, to the passing reapers ; and 
then, in no more fitting words, or a daintier bit of modern Latin, 
can we take a parting glance at the “‘ pleasant river” :— 

Hic 
Nulla vox montani fluminis 
Numerus nullus Aquarum 
Talis qualis est 
Ubi in ripis sacris jucunditate 
Perenni quiescunt quorum 
In Memoriam almam scriptum 
Est hoe volumen. 
Vale.t 

The ruddy glow of sunset has faded out of the sky, and a soft 
mist is creeping over the meadows, as we make our way stoutly up 
the valley. After ten hours thus healthily spent in the fresh air, 
the prospect of supper at the roadside inn is not an unpleasant one. 


* In Merton Church, close to the Wandle, still hangs the hatchment of Lord Nelson,. 
who once lived at Merton Grove, and often attended the church, and fished hard by, as. 
a boy. 

+ On Fyshing. By Dame Juliana Berners. Printed by Caxton, 1486. 

Go a-Fishing. By W. C. Prime. 
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Hark! as we gain the brow of the hill, the lonely village tower 
tells nine o’ the clock, and, as the sound dies away, far off may 
be heard the faint music of rushing waters hurrying down to join 
the silver Test,* on its way to the distant sea. 


* Some idea of the number of fish in this beautiful stream may be formed from these 
few facts. During the May fly-season (about fourteen days) of 1866, the following was 


the result :— 


Number of Fish Taken. 


Number of Rods. 


Total Weight. 


72 


3 


Average Weight. 


147 Ibs. 4 oz. 


Two largest fish—4 Ibs. 12 oz., 3 lbs. 8 oz.; greatest number in one day—fourteen,, 
weighing 25 lbs. After the May fly-season the river is not much fished. 


Srrion. 


>» 
| 
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CATTLE DISEASE AND THE FOOD SUPPLY. 


Upon no subject have the people of this country been more per- 
sistently misled than upon that of the best means of increasing 
their supply of meat and dairy produce. Even the imperfect 
Bill for increasing our protection against the importation of foot- 
and-mouth disease, introduced by the Government, has caused an 
outcry based upon the mistaken impression that the effect of the 
measure would be to diminish the supply of meat. In order to 
propagate this popular delusion, persons interested in the foreign 
cattle traffic, who have always been the prime movers in demon- 
strations against proposals for the sanitary protection of our 
flocks and herds, have put forth false and misleading statements. 
For instance, it has been stated that the prohibition of live animals 
from countries infected with foot-and-mouth disease would deprive 
the people of about one-sixth of their entire meat supply; whereas, 
in reality, only about one-fifteenth* of the meat supply would be 
in any way interfered with; and probably at least half of that 
proportion would come to us in the form of dead meat almost 
immediately, while the whole might come before long. 

In 1877 Professor. Gamgee, in a lecture delivered in London, 
conclusively showed, by comparing the prices of meat prevailing 
in different periods, that from 1715 to 1770 imported disease 
developed scarcity and high prices; that from 1770 to 1840 the 
stoppage of live-stock imports led to a great decrease in the prices 
of meat, in spite of a doubled population; and that, from 1840 to 
1877, free trade in cattle disease sent up the prices of meat. Since 
Professor Gamgee made that statement, the Cattle Diseases Act 
of 1878 has been passed; and the restrictions carried out under 
that measure have kept the country free from rinderpest, and 
nearly free from pleuro-pneumonia. We may at any time get 
rinderpest; but the immunity we have so far enjoyed has narrowed 
the demand of stock-owners to the exclusion of animals from 
countries infected with foot-and-mouth disease, which has come 


* Less than one-thirtieth when the assertion referred to was published, as there was 
then no foot-and-mouth disease in the United States. 
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to us from foreign sources, and, in spite of slaughter at the ports 
of landing, has spread throughout England, through a large 
portion of Ireland, and to a limited extent in Scotland. With 
respect to this extremely infectious disease, the following pro- 
positions may be safely affirmed :— 


1. Foot-and-mouth disease is of foreign origin, and would soon 
die out, or might be more quickly stamped out, if no fresh 
contagium were imported. 

2. The direct and indirect losses arising from foot-and-mouth 
disease are far greater than the gain of importing animals 
from countries infected with the disease. 

3. Having once got free from the disease, we could keep the 
country free from it in future, to the great advantage of 
consumers of meat and dairy produce. 


To establish the first proposition, it might suffice to state that 
it is admitted by all eminent veterinary authorities in this country. 
Professor Brown, while pointing out that the disease broke out in 
England at a period when the importation of animals was 
prohibited by law, does not question its foreign origin, but infers 
that infection may be conveyed by persons from one country to 
another. Professor Gamgee says: “If we prevented the re- 
introduction of virus, the malady would, as I have proved, always 
die out, just as it disappears spontaneously from a farm or 
district.” Professor Law, of Cornell University, proves that the 
disease is self-limiting, and tends to extinguish itself rapidly, 
‘‘when it is not kept up by constant importation, or by a large 
and untrammelled cattle trafic, in which the diseased subjects are 
constantly being brought in contact with healthy store animals in 
fairs and markets.’’ He adds: ‘‘ Had we continued to import the 
disease into the States, and to mix the importations with our 
home stock, we should now have had myriads of facts on which to 
build an apparently irrefragable theory of its spontaneous develop- 
ment here, and we might have had to bear the horrible incubus 
indefinitely.” Since making the report from which these quotations 
are taken, Professor Law has declared that the disease has dis- 
appeared from the United States without the application of 
stringent measures for stamping it out. A fresh outbreak has 
recently taken place ; but that appears to have occurred through 
the importation of cattle from England. Similar experience in 
New South Wales has been reported by Mr. Bruce, Chief Inspector 
of Live Stock. Professor Steel, Demonstrator of Anatomy at the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, in his Bovine Pathology, says 
of foot-and-mouth disease that it was first imported from abroad 
about 1839. Mr. George Fleming, President of the Royal Veteri- 
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nary College, in a letter to the Times recently, in reply to Mr.. 
Arthur Arnold’s reference to the appearance of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Palestine as apparently spontaneous, wrote :— 


We are not in possession of sufficient information to arrive at any conclusion as to: 
how the contagion found its way into the Holy Land; but of this we may rest assured, 
that it was carried there by some means or other, just as it has been introduced into 
countries which, within the memory of the present generation, were previously free 
from it. The presence of the scourge in these islands is due to importation from the 
Continent, and its continued prevalence to imperfect sanitary measures, or neglect of 
their application. So long as the country is exposed to fresh instalments of the disease 
from abroad, it must surely be the height of folly harassing cattle-breeders, cattle- 
feeders, and cattle-dealers with inland restrictions. .... The presence of such a 
disorder to the extent it has assumed for the last twelve months is little less than a 
national disaster ; and the manner in which we meet it does not show us in a very 
favourable light as a sensible and provident people. 


Mr. J. B. Heath, M.R.C.V.S., and Coleman Medallist, also: 
writing in the Times, says :— 

I may state that, knowing the above disease to be of foreign origin, our profession is 
of opinion that, once got rid of, it never need be re-imported if proper precautions are 
used. I may ask, what would the medical profession say if, in case of an outbreak of 
cholera, restrictions were enforced in the affected local districts, and cargoes of 
choleraic patients were shipped freely into the country at the same time ? 

The members of the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depres- 
sion, in their Report, declared foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro- 
pneumonia to be of foreign origin. 

I might go on quoting authorities for my first proposition until 
! had occupied all my available space ; but I will refer to only one- 
more piece of evidence, the most conclusive of all. In 1841 the. 
Veterinary Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society sent a 
circular to each member asking for information as to the outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease then prevailing. Nearly seven hundred 
replies were received, and the gist of them was given in the Report 
of Professor Sewell, which appeared in the second volume of the- 
Society’s Journal, in 1841. Not one of the writers appears to have 
known anything of the disease before the summer of 1839. There 
is no evidence of its ever having been known here before that year, 
and veterinary text-books published in this country previously do 
not mention the disease. How it came here no one can positively 
say. Professor Gamgee suggests that it may have come with Dutch 
cows smuggled into Ireland. Others point to the landing of cows 
on our coast after use as ships’ stores. There are, I believe, men 
now living who remember to have seen Dutch cows in the Eastern 
counties before the year 1839, and probably several were landed 
from time to time in spite of the prohibition. But whether cattle, 
hides, fleeces, or human beings conveyed it to our country, we may 
be certain that the germs of it were somehow brought, and did not 


come into existence by spontaneous generation or a special act of 
creation. 
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As to the origin of the outbreak which is now subsiding, we are 
fortunately not without official authority. Professor Brown, Chief 
of the Veterinary Department, in an essay published in the Bath 
and West of England Society’s Journal, says :— 

The tenth outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease commenced on October Ist, 1880, when 
the affection was discovered in a London dairy, and there can be no doubt that it was 


re-introduced by a cargo of animals from France, among which it was detected when 
they were landed for slaughter at Deptford on September 20th. 


Lord Carlingford, in spite of his obvious dislike of the new Bill 
now before Parliament, said, in introducing it: “There is un- 
doubtedly a great probability that the disease, which was re- 
imported into this country after it had become almost extinct, came 
from a French source.” Why Lord Carlingford said ‘ almost 
extinct” Iam unable to explain. In the Report of the Veterinary 
Department for 1880, Professor Brown said :— 


So far as the Department could discover, foot-and-mouth disease did not exist in this 
country during the first nine months of the last year (1880). 


In the same report Professor Brown gave similar evidence to 
that already quoted from him as to the foreign origin of the out- 
break. He also said :— 


All that can be urged in favour of the necessity for prohibition of foreign stock in 
regard to cattle-plague applies in some degree to foot-and-mouth disease, so far, at 
least, as the infective power of the two diseases is concerned. The difference is that, 
while cattle-plague is a fatal disease, foot-and-mouth disease rarely kills. On this 
ground only can it be urged that less severe measures are required to prevent the 
importation of the disease. 


My second proposition, I admit, is not one that can be absolutely 
proved ; but the evidence in support of it is, nevertheless, over- 
whelming. Professor Gamgee, in the lecture already referred to, 
said :— 

If the opinion of the most accurate observers and collectors of evidence be taken, the 
estimate of our actual money loss of £10,000,000 per annum, apart from loss of fodder, 
rent, interest on capital, &c., will be considered most reasonable. Just fancy, in thirty 
years—not to include the first four years of disease and destruction—an actual wilful 
waste of £300,000,000. . . . From actual returns made for the county of Hereford, the 
money loss from foot-and-mouth disease alone in Great Britain and Ireland, during 1872, 


was stated at £19,510,707, as against £4,606,582, the total value of imported live stock 
for the same period. 


In 1883 the epizootic, serious as it was, was not so great in 
extent as that of 1872, and the imports of live animals were valued 
at £11,979,000 ; but if we could get at the actual loss caused by 
the disease among the 461,145 animals affected during the year, 
and add to that the enormous cost of internal restrictions to keep 
the disease in check, and the loss through prevention of breeding 
caused by fear of the disease, we should certainly find the total 
amount to be much greater than the value of the foreign animals 
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imported. The actual loss of life occasioned by the disease, though 
serious enough among young stock, is as nothing compared with 
the loss of weight, loss of milk, loss through barrenness, and loss 
of animals that otherwise would have been bred. It is to be borne 
in mind that by checking breeding we prevent a geometrical pro- 
gression in the numbers of our live stock. Increase of breeding 
and increase in dairy-farming, both very much needed in this 
country, and both highly profitable apart from the losses occa- 
sioned by preventible disease, go together. Heifers that are 
fattened and sent to the butcher by thousands would be kept for 
breeding and milking purposes if it were not for the fear of disease. 
Similarly with sheep and pigs ; breeding is prevented by the danger 
of ruinous losses that never need be incurred. Nor is it only the 
fear of disease that has to be taken into account in this connection. 
Most breeders are also graziers, and both breeders and graziers 
are liable to lose all their profit through the closing of markets and 
the interference with the movement of animals necessitated in order 
to check the spread of disease. Mr. Rigby, a Cheshire farmer, 
who was one of a deputation which waited on the Lord President 
of the Council recently, said he had lost £6 on the sale of two fat 
cows at a local auction mart, because the purchasers knew that, 
after being exposed for sale, the animals must be slaughtered within 
six days. He also stated that the losses of the dairy-farmers in 
his county had been very heavy. 

When the disease comes early in the spring (he said), before the calving season com- 
mences, abortion generally prevails; the young calves are lost, and the shock to the 
system reduces the mother to a skeleton, and reduces her milking properties during the 
year fully one-half. When it comes during the summer, the sufferings of animals are 
increased by heat. Both feet and mouths are so diseased as to prevent food being taken. 
and condition is soon lost and but slowly regained after recovery. The udder ulcerates 
or gargles, quarters are lost, and the constitution is so altered by its ill-effects that 
breeding qualities are greatly impaired; cows do not come to calve again in their usual 


order, and never again are as good breeders, after having gone through anything like a 
severe attack of the disease, as they were before. 


On the same occasion the losses of a Northumberland farmer from 
the outbreak were said to be at least £500. Another farmer, 
Mr. Turner, stated that he lost 200 lambs on one occasion from 
foot-and-mouth disease ; also that twelve of his neighbours lost 
682 ewes and 2,900 lambs in about three months, while 1,660 ewes 
failed to produce lambs, and that a large number of the surviving 
ewes were made useless for breeding purposes. It would be easy 
to accumulate evidence of this kind, both with respect to direct 
losses and to indirect losses through the restrictions. Some farmers 
have declared that they have lost £5 per head on valuable fat 
bullocks, through forced sales occasioned by the regulations imposed. 
to check the disease. The country does not lose directly by this ;. 
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but it is a serious deterrent to breeding and grazing, so that con- 
sumers ultimately suffer as well as producers. Mr. Chaplin, ‘n 
moving the resolution which was carried in the House of Commons 
last July, mentioned the case of Mr. Herbert Little, lately one of 
the Assistant Commissioners to the Commission on Agricultural 
Depression. Mr. Little lost more than half his flock of 600 sheep 
and several valuable pedigree heifers, besides which nearly all his 
cows were badly injured, and he had to sell a number of fine fat 
cattle at a sacrifice. Mr. Chaplin pointed out that, according to a 
calculation made by a competent man, the loss occasioned to every 
head of cattle attacked by the disease is £4, and to sheep worth £3 
each, £1 a head. Applying that estimate to Mr. Little’s stock, the 
loss amounted to at least £1,200. It may be added that if the 
estimate were applied to the total number of cattle and sheep 
attacked by foot-and-mouth disease in 1883, the direct loss would 
go far towards balancing the value of all the foreign live stock 
received from countries infected with foot-and-mouth disease during 
the year. 

The wildest estimates have been made as to the proportion of our 
meat supply that would be affected by excluding live animals from 
countries infected with foot-and-mouth disease. Mr. Arthur 
Arnold recently stated that the effect of Mr. Chaplin’s resolution, 
if made law, would be to cut off ten pounds per head of the people’s 
meat supply, or 12} per cent. of his own estimate of the consump- 
tion. A pamphlet just published goes further still, and says that 
the result would be to cut off one-sixth of the meat supply. 
Mr. Chaplin himself estimates the proportion at 6 per cent., though 
he very properly contends that most of the meat prevented from 
coming here alive would come dead. 

In the Agricultural Returns for 1883 there are estimates of the 
average weights of foreign animals which we import from various 
countries. Taking these weights and multiplying them by the 
numbers of animals imported, also officially given, the total weight 
of our foreign live-meat supply can be approximately determined. 
From these official figures, supplemented by an estimate of 5 cwts. 
per head for cows, most of which come for use in our dairies, 


and many of which are small, I have prepared the following 
table :— 


Cwts. Per-centage. 
Foreign dead meat (fresh) - - - 1,085,710 3°4 
Do. (salted or otherwise preserved) - 4,948,257 15°6 
Cwts. 
Foreign Oxen and Bulls - - 2,339,767 
Foreign Cows - - - 300,205 


Carried forward 2,639,972 6,028,967 19°0 
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Cwts. Per-centage. 
Brought forward 2,639,972 6,028,967 19°0 
Foreign Calves - - - 55,530 
Foreign Sheep and Lambs - 627,577 
Foreign Pigs - - - - 28,863 


3,351,942 10°5 
Leaving for Home Supply - 22,432,491 70°5 


Estimated consumption - - - $1,813,400 100 


The estimated consumption is 100 lb. per head of the population 
of the United Kingdom as given by the Registrar-General for the 
middle of 1883. Mr. Arthur Arnold puts the consumption at not 
over 80 lb. per head; but better authorities put it at about 112 lb., 
of course including all salted, tinned, and potted meats which are 
the produce of cattle, sheep, or pigs. In some parts of France 
the consumption has been declared to be 112 lb. per head, and it is 
generally agreed that we eat more meat than the French consume. 
It may be concluded that 100 lb. per head is quite within the mark, 
and if that be conceded, it is certain that my estimate of 10} per 
cent. as the proportion of our meat supply contributed by foreign 
animals imported alive is quite sufficient. It is worth while to 
notice that other and entirely independent estimates support the 
estimate just given. Sir Henry Thompson estimated in 1871 that 
the number of home-grown animals killed annually yielded 
1,266,000 tons of meat; Mr. J. A. Clarke put the amount at 
1,214,000 tons in 1875, and at 1,222,000 tons in 1876; and Sir 
James Caird, in 1878, gave 1,225,000 as his estimate. My own 
estimate, 22,482,491 ewts., or 1,121,624 tons, is the lowest of all. 
Yet it is certain that our home meat supply is larger now than it 
was in 1871, when the earliest of the estimates given above was 
made. In that year we had in the United Kingdom 9,346,216 
cattle, 31,403,500 sheep, and 4,136,616 pigs; in 1883 we had 
10,097,943 cattle, 28,347,560 sheep, and 3,986,427 pigs. The 
increase in cattle, after deducting for the decrease in sheep and 
pigs, leaves a margin of nearly 47,000 tons, not all brought into 
consumption in the year, it is true, but showing an increase. In 
addition we have to allow a considerable quantity for the great 
advance made in early maturity among our live stock since 1871. 
Cattle, sheep, and pigs are all killed at earlier ages than they were 
thirteen years ago, and this implies a larger proportion of animals 
killed annually to the total number in the kingdom. It seems clear 
that if I err in my estimate it is through underrating the consump- 
tion of meat in the country, and consequently underrating the home 
supply and overrating the per-centage of the foreign live-meat 
supply. 
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Taking official numbers and weights, I find that we imported in 
1883 from countries infected with foot-and-mouth disease, 270,140 
cattle, 60,906,472 sheep, and 3,919,888 pigs, weighing altogether 
2,192,104 ewts., of which 1,163,276 cwts. came from the United 
States. If the United States should remain infected, then we 
should exclude 6°88 per cent. of the total meat supply of the 
country, as above estimated, by passing the Cattle Diseases Bill as 
amended by the Lords. If the United States should get rid of 
foot-and-mouth disease, only 3°23 per cent. would be excluded. 
The surplus meat of the United States is certain to come to us 
dead, if we refuse to receive it alive, so that we need only consider 
the smaller per-centage given above as endangered, and some of 
that would come as dead meat. Then can it be worth while to 
decimate our flocks and herds, stop markets and harass stock- 
owners in other ways, keep up a system of restriction at enormous 
expense to the Government and the local authorities, and dis- 
courage the increase of breeding and dairy produce, for so small 
an advantage ? The evidence in support of my second proposition 
seems to me so strong as to be perfectly conclusive, and I trust 
that every unprejudiced reader will admit that the direct and 
indirect losses from foot-and-mouth disease are far greater than 
the gains of importing animals from countries infected with that 
disease. 

As to my last proposition, a great deal that has been stated in 
respect of the first supports it. What Professor Law said about 
the disease in the United States is strong evidence, and the experi- 
ence of Denmark, formerly a hot-bed of foot-and-mouth disease, is 
stronger still. It was stated in evidence before the Cattle Diseases 
Committee that in 1875 foot-and-mouth disease was completely 
extinguished in Denmark, and I believe that country has been free 
from the disease ever since. It certainly has been free for some 
years, and is free now. What Denmark has done, England can 
do. Professor Brown objects that infection might be conveyed 
from waterside-markets or abattoirs in France or Holland to our 
markets by dealers or drovers, and no doubt this is possible ; but 
I contend that it is highly improbable. Moreover, if we could rid 
the country of the disease, we could easily provide against so 
remote a contingency as infection in this unlikely manner. Out- 
breaks arising from the cause suggested would be so rare that no 
one could object to their suppression by means of slaughter and 
some other precautions observed in stamping out cattle plague. 
By adopting this course, together with the total prohibition of 
animals from countries in which foot-and-mouth disease exists, 
there is every reason to believe that we could prevent the occur- 
rence of any serious outbreak of the disease for all future time. 
VOL. Il. 13 
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For my own part, I am in favour of the total prohibition of all 
live animals (cattle, sheep, and pigs), because that is the only per- 
fectly safe plan, and the only plan which would develop the dead- 
meat traffic to the utmost. So long as foreign dealers have the 
hope of a resumption of the live-cattle traffic before them, even 
when their country is temporarily scheduled, so long will they 
refrain from applying their energies entirely, or even sufiiciently, 
to the development of the dead-meat traffic. That the latter is by 
far the more economical of the two, though it may not suit dealers 
as well, is proved by the great advance it is making in the home 
meat supply, both here and in the United States. A large and 
increasing proportion of the meat sent from Scotland to London 
now comes in the form of dressed carcases, instead of nearly all in 
a living form, as formerly ; and the same change is taking place 
in the United States. The meat costs less to transmit, and there 
is much less waste than in the case of live cattle. The chief, if not 
the only reason why the dead-meat traffic from foreign countries 
has not been entirely successful, is because we do not make proper 
provision for storing it and transmitting it through the country 
after it has reached us. In the United States there are refrigera- 
ting stores at all the chief centres of the meat trade, and refrigera- 
ting rail vans to convey the meat; while here there are scarcely 
any refrigerating stores, and no refrigerating rail vans. 

On the ground of humanity alone, the monstrously cruel trans- 
Atlantic traffic in live animals ought to be suppressed. The 
sufferings of the poor beasts in the stifling holds of vessels, tossed, 
and tumbled, and bruised by the great waves of the ocean, are 
terrible. Professor Brown, in the last report of the Veterinary 
Department, states that in 1882 no fewer than 2,797 animals were 
thrown overboard, 195 were landed dead, and 138 were so much 
injured or exhausted that they had to be killed at the place of 
landing, making a total of 3,130 animals; and 1882 was a good 
year in this respect. In 1881 the total number of animals lost or 
injured in the trans-Atlantic passage was 9,221. 

At the present time, however, it is useless to talk about total 
prohibition. Slaughter at the ports of debarkation has hitherto 
kept us free from the inroads of pleuro-pneumonia from foreign 
sources, because the disease is not propagated, as foot-and-mouth 
disease and cattle-plague are, by mediate contagion; and the prohi- 
bition of animals from countries in which cattle-plague is known 
to exist has hitherto kept us free from that scourge. Under these 
circumstances the stock-owners of the country are wise in limiting 
their demand to the exclusion of live animals from countries in 
which foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

Either the Duke of Richmond’s Bill, or the Government Bill as 
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‘amended by the Lords, with the third clause omitted, would carry 
into effect the demands of the stock-owners; but, if the amend- 
ments should be thrown out, the latter Bill would not be satis- 
factory. It is not enough to provide that the Privy Council shall 
prohibit the landing of animals from countries unless they consider 
that a “reasonable security” exists against the importation of 
foot-and-mouth disease from such countries. What we need is 
absolute security against importation from countries in which the 
disease exists. The debate in the House of Lords showed that the 
Government desire to import for slaughter at the ports when there 
is a little danger, but not much; but slaughter at the ports has 
proved to be no real safeguard, and it would be the height of folly 
to rely upon it in the future. The absurdity of the love of com- 
promise for its own sake was never more strikingly illustrated than 
it is by the half-measures proposed by the Government, and 
supported by the cattle-salesmen and butchers who are now, as 
always, so profuse in their demonstrations of concern for the 
interests of consumers. We have to deal with an extremely infec- 
tious disease, and a single importation of it may do as much 
mischief as the landing of a hundred diseased cargoes. Yet, 
while making elaborate provisions for the safety of our flocks 
and herds, it is proposed that the door should still be left open for 
the introduction of foreign infection to our ports. It is as if we 
should say, ‘‘ Foot-and-mouth disease is a bad thing ; therefore, let 
us have a little of it.” Surely, in a case of disease-prevention, 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing well. A single instance 
of the escape of the disease from a port of landing may result in 
an epizootic, which will rage for years through the length and 
breadth of the country, attacking hundreds and thousands of our 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

As I write, the fate of the Lords’ amendments has not been 
decided. The dealers in foreign cattle and the butchers are con- 
ducting a vigorous agitation against those amendments, and by 
their misrepresentations they delude the ignorant portion of the 
public. Everyone can see that they are actuated by purely selfish 
motives, and yet they are listened to and thanked by Lord Car- 
lingford as if they were the purest of philanthropists. It is 
strange that they should obtain a patient hearing, since they are 
the very men who minimise the advantages which consumers 
should derive from the importation of foreign meat. They sell 
foreign meat as English and at English prices as far as possible, 
and they monopolize so large a share of the profits of the trade 
that scarcely anything is left for the exporters, who are con- 
sequently discouraged from the pursuit of their enterprize. Yet 
these men have the brazen effrontery to come forward as the 
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champions of the consumers on whom they prey so unscrupulously, 
and whose supply of meat they do so much to minimize. Surely 
it should not require much perspicacity to enable the public to see 
that what these crafty schemers advise must be contrary to the 
general interest. The more disease there is in the country the 
better it is for cattle-dealers and butchers. They grow rich upon 
the losses of farmers and meat-consumers, just as undertakers 
flourish when a pestilence fills their coffins. 

The extreme weakness of the case of the advocates of free trade 
in cattle disease is obvious when Mr. Forster is constrained to take 
the meat supply of London as the basis of his argument against 
the exclusion of cattle from diseased countries. It is not worth 
while to refer to the figures which he quoted at a London meeting, 
convened by his friends the cattle-salesmen and butchers, because 
they are of no importance whatever. One fact, which appears 
not to have occurred to Mr. Forster, however, may be mentioned ; 
namely, that a large proportion of the foreign cattle and meat brought 
into London is not consumed there, but is sent to various parts of 
the country. But even if it were true that the inhabitants of the 
metropolis derive half their meat from foreign sources, simply 
because London happens to be the chief port at which foreign meat, 
alive and dead, is landed, the fact would not be an important one. 
If the dead meat trade were stimulated by the partial stoppage of 
the live-cattle traffic, the supply of foreign meat to London would 
probably before long be larger than ever ; and if it were not, the 
increased supply of native meat would make up the difference. 
Professor Rogers, in mentioning half-a-crown a pound as the price 
which meat would sell at if half the supply were withdrawn when 
it was selling at eightpence, argued as if there were no railways 
running into London. It can scarcely be necessary to waste words 
in maintaining what everyone but Mr. Forster and Mr. Rogers 
recognizes as an established fact, that the metropolis is always 
certain to be better supplied with everything that it requires than 
any other place in the country. 

Now that foot-and-mouth disease is spreading through the 
Western States of America, it is to be hoped that the third clause 
of the Government Bill will be withdrawn. The demand for 
American store cattle was got up by a few Scotchmen who are 
interested in American land and ranch companies. Apart from 
the existence of foot-and-mouth disease, it would not be safe to 
import to the interior of this country animals from the Western 
States, for pleuro-pneumonia prevails in the Eastern States, and 
there is a free circulation of cattle between East and West. If the 
supply of improved breeding-stock to the Western States were 

stopped, the great breeders would not be able to supply us with 
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store cattle worth having ; and, through the deterioration of their 
herds, their ability to send us good fat cattle or meat would 
diminish instead of increasing. The Western breeders certainly 
will not consent to any interference with their supply of thorough- 
bred bulls for so trivial an advantage, if it be one, as that of 
sending us a few stores. There is such an enormous supply of 
cheap feeding stuffs in America that it must pay better to send fat 
cattle or meat than to send lean stock, especially as the cost of 
carriage would be nearly the same. Now that the price of wheat 
is ruinously low, the probability is that American farmers will 
grow less of that grain and more maize and other feeding-crops 
for the production of meat, and then they will need all the lean 
cattle they can breed. The idea of our obtaining cheap American 
stores is a purely visionary one. We might, and probably should, 
receive sufficient to poison the country with disease in all 
directions ; but all evidence goes to show that we should not 
receive sufficient to afford any appreciable advantage to British 
graziers. This is the opinion of many English and Scotch graziers 
who have visited the United States, and it is also the opinion of 
some of the best American authorities. 

The addition to the Goverment Bill of the clauses of Mr. James 
Howard’s Bill, providing for the isolation and slaughter of animals 
in the event of any fresh outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in a 
district previously free from the disease, is greatly to be desired. 
Even if the Bill should be passed as amended in the House of 
Lords, there would still be the chance of an occasional importation 
of diseased animals, and therefore of the escape of infection to the 
interior of this country. In such a case it is obvious that the 
most economical, as well as the only safe, course to adopt would 
be at once to stamp out the outbreak by means of slaughter. For 
farmers to object to so important a safeguard would be the height 
of inconsistency. They are not satisfied with the slaughter of 
diseased foreign animals, but very properly demand their exclusion 
from the country; therefore they cannot, with any show of reason- 
ableness, object to the slaughter of their own cattle in the event of 
a fresh outbreak that, if allowed to spread, might result in another 
epizootic. If consumers consent to the exclusion of cattle from 
infected countries, they have a right to insist on the immediate 
stamping-out of any outbreak that may happen to arise in the 
country, no matter at what sacrifice to the owner of the herd or 
flock. Mr. Howard provides for full compensation to the owner of 
any live-stock thus slaughtered for the public safety; and he 
allows an appeal to the Privy Council if the owner objects to have 
his herd slaughtered under the order of the local authority. 

If we must have a compromise in order to settle the important 
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question now before Parliament, let us have the Bill as amended 
by the Lords, with the third clause omitted, and with the addition 
of Mr. Howard’s clauses ; but with the clause limiting its operation 
to two years restored. If we can get a thoroughly effectual 
measure, it will justify itself by results; and, after a two years’ 
trial, no one will be found foolish enough to ask for a return to 
the insane policy of decimating our flocks and herds by the im- 
portation of animals from infected countries. 

The prevention of foot-and-mouth disease is a consumers’, as 
well as a producers’, question; and it is quite as much in the 
interest of the former as in that of the latter that Parliament 
should be urged to adopt stringent measures for ridding the 
United Kingdom of a scourge which does more to diminish the 
production and raise the prices of meat and dairy produce than 
all other diseases together. 


E. Berar. 


SALVINI. 


Ir was in Edinburgh, some seven or eight years since, that I first 
saw Salvini. The parts he played were Shakespeare all three, 
and Shakespeare at his highest—were Macbeth, indeed, and 
Othello, and the Prince of Denmark; and if I differed from his 
readings, and regretted that his points of view were not identical 
with my own, I found, I confess, the power and completeness of 
his execution irresistible. In truth, his acting was a revelation to 
me. I had read greedily of Betterton, and Rachel, and Kean; I 
had delighted in Fechter’s gallantry and romance, and applauded 
the commentaries in action of Mr. Irving. But it was at once 
brought home to me that till then I had never imagined nor per- 
ceived the potentialities of acting—had not in fact realised what 
acting is, nor how much an actor may do. The Italian master’s 
magnificent natural endowment was responsible, I knew, for a part 
in this impression. But beyond that I saw much more; and if I 
recognized to the full the potency and charm of his expressive face, 
his kingly aspect, his incomparable voice, I was yet more deeply 
moved by the discovery that, admirable as were the player’s means, 
his method and genius were more admirable still. The voice, 
unique in timbre and tone, now thunderous and now flute-like, was 
indeed an estate in itself; but how much less than the system of 
elocution which gave its utterance law, than the revealed capacity 
of expression in its every intonation! The face, the eyes, the 
presence, constituted indeed an instrument of singular beauty and 
capacity; but how much rarer the accomplishment which governed 
it, how much more remarkable the inspiration in those illuminative 
gestures, those eloquent looks, those impassioned silences! It is 
small wonder if I esteemed Salvini’s acting for the greatest and 
completest manifestation of art which it had been my fortune to 
encounter, and if I reckon the emotions it bred in me among the 
strongest and most fruitful of my life as an artist. 

It was with happiness not untouched with apprehension that 
I heard of the reappearance of the master artist whose work 
had moved me so deeply eight years before. I feared (I own 
it) to find my old impressions false, my old enthusiasm mis- 
taken, the standard by which I had judged so much and so long 
a survival of my salad days, an effect of the heady ignorance 
of youth. I had met unbelievers in the path: men of expe- 
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rience, and who talked confidently ; and though I had put a brave 
face on it, and disputed my position stubbornly, I was fully pre- 
pared to recognise my error, if error there had been, and own 
myself vanquished. But I had reckoned without my host. It was 
as Othello that Salvini had first taken hold upon me; it was as 
Othello that he took hold upon me once more. 

Salvini is now a man of five or six and fifty; he has practised 
the stage since he was thirteen—for three or four and forty years, 
that is; it is said that his repertory includes some two hundred 
heroic parts, none of which have been composed and played without 
a certain effort, intellectual and physical and emotional, while 
some—the Conrad of La Morte Civile, for example—are only to be 
rendered even now with a great deal of what the actor himself calls 
‘moral fatigue,’ and one at least, the Lear, only attempted after 
five years’ study, is distressing in the extreme. But neither 
triumph nor hard work has told upon him. As Othello moved and 
spoke, I saw that the instrument had remained sonorous and superb 
as always. There was the old majesty of port and aspect and 
gait; the victorious energy, the capacity of self-concentration and 
irresistible self-projection, were unimpaired; the eyes were as 
luminous and inspired, and the features as mobile and eloquent, as 
of yore; the voice, “a lyre of widest range,” was rich and vibrant 
as ever, and as ever potent to convey to ear and heart every tone 
and semi-tone in the register of emotion. And the technical 
accomplishment was, if that be possible, still more majestically 
complete thun before. As I followed the matchless impersonation 
step by step, point by point, shade by shade, I found the mechanism 
faultless. Granting the thing to do, there was no doubt that the 
thing was done. ‘The elocution was still a marvel and a delight; 
the gestures were still so much illumination in action; the effects 
were still perfect, and the means by which they were produced, 
the art by which art is concealed, were still consummate and 
unique. Some things] missed, as, for instance, the tremendous 
culmination of emotion, the true climax of the drama, which had 
followed on the Moor’s discovery of Iago’s guile, and which, at all 
events as Salvini elects to play the part to an English audience, 
had been replaced—at any rate for that night—by a burst of 
quieter feeling which seemed to me neither so noble in quality nor 
so moving in effect.* But if something was lost, something also 
was gained. I had never known, at least I had never remembered, 
the ghastly intonation—an indescribable combination of physical 
horror and mental torture and would-be patient and complaisant 
laughter—of the ‘‘Oh, monstrous, monstrous!” I felt for the first 


* Salvini varies from night to night. I saw him afterwards; and this was the most 
impressive passage of the play. 
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time the shocking significance of the actor’s interpretation—as in 
a frenzy of rage and shame and disgust—of the metaphor which 
rounds off that most beautiful and affecting apostrophe, ‘‘ But 
there where I had garnered up my heart!” I am sure that 
Salvini had greatly enriched and strengthened his expression of 
that madness of misery and irony and cruelty which he projects 
into Othello’s valediction to Emilia :— 
And you who know your office, 

And do it honestly, there’s money for your pains. 

I pray you keep our counsel. 

For the rest, I remembered most of it well enough. The address 
to the Senate seemed over-elaborated, scholastic, rhetorical, as 
before. Old gestures—picturesque and ornamental, as at the 
‘* men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders” ; or imagina- 
tive and dreadful, as at the “slow unmoving finger,” where the 
actor becomes at once the derider and the thing derided—came 
back to me with the added charm of memory. Old intonations— 
too complex and terrific for analysis, as at “ Not a jot! Nota 
jot!” ; full-charged with murder, as at Blood, Iago, blood!”’; all 
joy and love, as in ‘‘Oh! my fair warrior”; fraught with sick 
anger and hate, as in ‘Out of my sight!”’; touched with gallant 
laughter, as in “‘ Or the dew will rust them ’—woke their very 
echoes in my heart. And these are but details in the entire 
and perfect work which Salvini has achieved. As a whole, the 
Othello remained unchanged ; and I found, what in my admiration 
for certain parts I had not clearly discerned before, that I had to 
deal with a masterpiece not merely of execution, but, from the 
actor’s point of view—the only one I feel justified in considering 
in such cases—of conception also. I discovered that Salvini is 
very much more than a master of style; that in his work the 
handmaid Invention is always subordinate to the mistress Imagina- 
tion ; that if his achievements impress us with something of the 
fulness of life itself, it is that each is the expression of a unique 
idea in whose development nothing is admitted to take part save 
what is absolutely essential ; that, in a word, he is a great creative 
artist, and that, if the effects he produces are often so charged 
with meanings as to make decomposition impossible, the master 
quality of his art, as of all art which is essentially great, is 
simplicity. 

It is, I think, as rich and complex as nature; and also as 
organic and simple as nature. That, perhaps, is why, on the 
occasion of the player’s present visit, it has been taken less 
seriously and respectfully than was to be desired. Simplicity is 
not a latter-day virtue. The world is weary of it, and in its place 
has taken up with what is eccentric and abnormal. It is said 
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that, in France, they vastly prefer Wagner to Gluck, and Manet 
to Millet; that they make light of Raphael and Poussin in com- 
parison with MM. Sisley and Pissaro; that they are even so far 
gone in Philistinism as to care much less for Moliére and Sevigne 
that for MM. Flaubert and Zola and De Goncourt. And our own 
case is not extraordinarily better than our neighbours. Mr. 
Arnold, indeed, has so far practised and preached more or less in 
vain. We, too, are a little in love with affectation; we, too, 
incline to the violent delights of peculiarity and mannerism ; our 
regard for what is called individuality is as much a national 
institution as the Habeas Corpus Act and the Union Jack. We 
are subject, moreover, to epidemics of enthusiasm, to personal 
crazes, to the public worship of antic dispositions for their own 
sake. Have we not prostrated ourselves collectively before the 
Shah ? before Mile. Bernhardt? before the late King Cetewayo ? 
before dozens of eccentrics of the same absorbing type? If 
Salvini had but elected to feed publicly upon raw _ beef-steaks 
and absinthe, to black himself all over for Othello, to emphasize 
the madness of Lear by swallowing a sword or two, or killing 
a few supers nightly, it is conceivable, after what has occurred,. 
that the people might have crowded to do him honour. It is 
conceivable, too, that had he played to us in our own tongue 
—had he appealed to us in the very words of that text which 
has become a part of the national experience—and so fully pos- 
sessed us of his meaning, we might have sympathised more: 
largely with his intentions, and shown ourselves a thought less 
ready to carp at his conclusions and refuse his effects. But, 
as we know, Salvini is an Italian; and as we went to see him 
Shakespeare in hand, and our pockets bursting with our own 
concepts, we had ample reason for setting him down as one 
whose ideas are naturally impertinent, and who knows his trade 
not nearly so well as we do. This, however, is by the way. 
What is more to the purpose is that Salvini is only an artist, 
and that the qualities of his art are precisely those in which, 
with vulgarity on the one hand and ingenuity on the other, 
with formlessness everywhere, and the cult of the Ugly almost a 
religion, we are just now unable to be interested. Of course it is. 
touched with modernism, and here and there brought within range 
of criticism by its lapses into prose. Artist as Salvini is, he is a 
modern and an Italian, and as such he is one in time and blood 
with the most prosaic people in the world. But these touches, 
these lapses, are brief and far between. In the composition of his 
art, beauty and dignity are principal elements; and in addition to 
these it has, in singular fulness, the very quality which is rarest 
in modern work—the quality of form. It is distinguished by 
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richness of matter and the most masterly reticence and sobriety 
of style. Much as you feel the actor’s power, and colossal as 
are the effects he contrives, in repose as in action, to compass, 
you can never be sure that he has done his utmost; you can 
never be positive that he has not something greater in reserve. 
You imagine that, as in the onslaught upon Iago, he has said his 
last word, and five minutes afterwards he confounds you by his 
tremendous interpretation of Othello’s oath of vengeance, which 
has in it something of the fury and thunder of the Pontic 
and Hellespont at war. You conceive of the epical irony which 
inspires his delivery of Macbeth’s last utterances concerning life 
and time as the high-water mark of acting; and in a flash, 
with the royal gesture and the magnificent desperation of “ Blow, 
wind! come, wrack!” he has completed his previous effect by 
surpassing it. After the passion of denunciation and supplication, 
the tempest of wrath and resentment, with which he informs the 
malediction of Lear, it seems as though all to come must 
necessarily be anti-climax; but in truth the play has but begun, 
and the true culmination, as Shakespeare wished, is achieved in 
the large and lofty pathos of the stricken monarch’s reconciliation 
with Cordelia, and the misery, at once pitiful and titanic, of his 
bereavement and acceptance of the benediction of death. As it 
seems to me, in fact, Salvini’s achievement exemplifies that 
perfect balance of sentiment and style, of matter and manner, of 
invention and imagination, of organic completeness of execution 
and organic simplicity of conception, without which heroic art 
cannot exist. To find its parallel I have to revert to the practice 
of Raphael, and to passages of Shakespeare and the Greeks— 
to the murder scene in Macbeth, for instance, and the agony of the 
Sophoclean Ajax. 

I do not advance this position unadvisedly, nor without due 
experience. Up to the time of writing, I have seen Salvini in 
all he has done for us; and in everything—the torture of Othello 
as the passion of Lear, Conrad’s heart-broken melancholy and 
the sensuous, sumptuous wickedness of Macbeth—I have remarked 
the presence of the self-same essentials. In each the material is 
amazingly rich and full; but in each the material is inspired and 
dominated by a commanding unity of conception, so that, once 
you accept the actor’s point of view, its appropriateness and reality 
seem complete. That the matter is not what we might have 
created for ourselves, and the conception is remote from our own, 
is, I conceive, little or nothing to the purpose. A great part is like 
a great sonata: you may consider it under a hundred different 
aspects, and play it a hundred different ways. Actor after actor 
attempts it; and for each it is only a vehicle for the expression 
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under certain restrictions imposed by the poet of his proper and 
peculiar individuality. There have been ten thousand Hamlets-— 
Geese, villain ? 
Actors, Sir !— 

and who shall say that the authentic Prince of Denmark has yet 
been seen? Salvini, like all great artists, has his own personality, 
his own ideals, and his own method. His personality is large, 
and simple, and sincere; his ideals are its natural outcome; 
and his method is in perfect consonance with it. He sees his 
parts broadly, and the illumination he casts upon them is essen- 
tially equal and serene. His conceptions are marked invaria- 
bly by a severe simplicity of design and a massive unity of 
sentiment: his Lear, for instance, is, he tells us, “‘a study of 
ingratitude”; his Macbeth, of ambition ; his Conrad, of remorse 
and baffled, ineffectual fatherhood ;—so that in each there is an 
individual soul of inspiration, vitalizing and colouring the whole 
organism ; in each there is a central fire of emotion, by whose 
radiating heat the whole microcosm is animated and kept at pitch 
of life. The dominant principle thus detined and centralized, it 
is, as it appears to me, Salvini’s practice to make everything 
invented tend to the completion of its development and the 
perfecting of its expression. He is too great an artist to invent 
for inventing’s sake, or decorate with an eye only to decoration. 
His orchestration, rich and full of colour as it is, is never in excess 
of his theme. His details, as 1 have noted, are all essentials—are 
all inherent to his main idea: they proceed directly from it, and 
their only ground of existence is that they assist in its present- 
ment and elucidation. This innate, imperturbable harmony of 
spirit and substance—this structural simplicity and completeness— 
is, to my thinking, the primary and peculiar quality of Salvini’s art. 
It helps you to understand the magnificence of his “‘ successes ””’ ; 
and it explains, or partly explains, the enormity of what are called 
his ‘ failures.” All technical considerations apart, when he hits 
he hits the white; when he misses, he is miles wide (they say) of 
the mark. He is completely mistaken or completely right, through 
every atom of his achievement. 

Not that I believe in his blunders, or accept without questioning 
and debate the fact of his defeats. Of the four or five parts in 
which I have seen him of late (eight years ago I thought his 
Hamlet the most beautiful of his works), I cannot, after reflection 
and examination, conscientiously declare that I thought any one 
touched with failure, or anything like failure. On the contrary, 
in each he approved himself a great actor; and if in any he 
produced an impression less profound and abiding than in others, 
a part of the blame, I think, may be fairly set down to his 
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author, even though that author be Shakespeare himself. Some 
eritics consider, for instance, that his Macbeth is a complete 
mistake; but to my mind it is only inferior to the Othello as 
Shakespeare is inferior to Shakespeare. The poet’s Macbeth is, 
as we know, a far worse acting play than the poet’s Othello. In the 
first, the hero is a bloody-handed and black-hearted villain ; the 
cardinal scene occurs in the second act, and what follows is in 
some sort anti-climax; the incidents are inspirited by a supersti- 
tion which has no sort of hold on a modern audience and appeals 
but faintly to a modern actor; the subordinate personages, sym- 
pathetic as they are meant to be, are subordinate enough to be 
completely uninteresting, at any rate as compared with the prin- 
cipals. On the other hand, Othello remains Shakespeare’s finest 
and completest achievement in mere stage-craft; emotion in action 
is the vital principle of drama, and the last three acts are one 
tremendous crescendo of emotion in action ; the Moor is the noblest 
of men, and Desdemona the sweetest of women; from first to last, 
in Iago as in his victim, in Desdemona as in Roderigo and Cassio 
and Brabantio, we are face to face with humanity caught in the 
act. If Salvini has “ failed’ in the one, and ‘‘ succeeded” in 
the other, it is manifestly unjust, I think, to dissociate him from 
his author. 

It is precisely the same with the Gladiator. The play is melo-. 
drama touched with romance and tragedy ; and the character, if it 
is coherent, and even inposing, is very far indeed from possessing 
the heroic interest of Othello and Macbeth. But in Salvini’s hands 
the thing becomes a focus of natural and simple inspiration. 
Niger the gladiator is a real prize-fighter: loud and burly, heavy- 
handed and stout-hearted, with all the callousness, the brutality, 
the swaggering lustihood of his calling. But he is also a father 
and a man; he is the centre of a situation which, if it is certainly 
melodramatic, is also human and affecting; and like Macbeth and 
Othello he is made the vehicle of some incomparable art. Salvini 
realizes his Gladiator by a succession of touches which are largely 
and vigorously essential—which are not more subtle than Soumet 
demands, but which are distinguished by the same breadth and 
sincerity of conception and the same command of style apparent 
in his treatment of Shakespeare. The result is coarse, if you will, 
but it is also masterly and complete. It has not the imaginative 
quality of the Macbeth and the Othello; but that is no fault of the 
actor’s. He is dealing, not with Shakespeare but with Soumet ; 
and while the call upon his creative faculty is infinitely less, his 
method and capacity prove themselves the same. Salvini, in fine, 
is a great actor, the essentials of whose art, whatever he may do, 
remain, unvaried and invariable. 
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The parts in which I have studied Salvini fall naturally into 
three classes. In the first, which I shall call legendary and super- 
human, I place the Lear. In the second, which is tragic and 
romantic, | range the Othello, the Macbeth, and, in its degree, the 
Gladiator. To the third, which is naturalistic and contemporary, 
I assign the Conrad of La Morte Civile. From the second of these 
I may eliminate the Gladiator and Macbeth. In their several 
degrees, they are on the same plane with the Othello; in their 
several ways, as I have noted, they serve to point the same moral. 
This leaves us with the Conrad, the Othello, and the Lear. These 
represent three several aspects of Salvini’s genius, and from their 
consideration, however brief, we may approximate to estimating 
how universal that genius is. That in each there are vestiges 
of Salvini himself is certain. Is not Shakespeare’s verse always 
obviously Shakespeare’s? Who ever mistook a melody of Beet- 
hoven for a melody of Wagner? But it is not less certain that 
each is organically individual and complete; that Salvini’s Lear 
is utterly distinct from Salvini’s Othello, and that both are worlds 
and ages apart from Salvini’s Conrad. Shakespeare is always 
Shakespeare, and Beethoven always Beethoven. But who has 
ever fathered upon Prospero a passage of emotion belonging to 
Hamlet, or quoted as a part of the Choral Symphony a melody 
from the Fifth ? 

I have no space in which to analyse these three impersonations, 
other than generally. The utmost I can do is to sketch each one 
as a whole, and note the differences between them, of style and com- 
position, ideal and effect. Of the Othello, which remains the most 
popular, as it is in some sort the most moving, I have already 
spoken incidentally at some length. Here I shall only consider it 
from the point of view of form, and with reference to its peculiar 
inspiration. Othello, as Salvini plays him, is an Arab of the 
Italian Renaissance. In repose, his bearing is proud and serene, 
his gait is stately and dignified, his gestures are large and tran- 
quil. He has the energy and daring of the man of action and the 
soldier; but his emoti nal nature is altogether direct and simple. 
He loves Desdemona, and he trusts lago, with all his heart and 
mind and strength. These two affections are the rocks on which 
his soul is shipwrecked. Take him away from his battles, and 
they are all his life; and when, by means of the one, he is made, 
his adversary’s immense intellectual superiority aiding, to doubt 
of the other, his fall is complete and irreparable. Being an Oriental, 
he is in some sort a savage; but being an Oriental, he is also a 
perfect gentleman. He has the composure, the self-respect, the 
lofty good-breeding of his race; he speaks to the Senate as one 
who “ fetches his birth ” from ‘‘ men of royal siege’ ; to Desdemona 
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he is full of passionate courtesy and high-bred regard ; to Ludovico 
he comports himself, at the crisis of his torture, with a superb 
urbanity. But when he is wrought, the latent savage appears; 
he becomes, as he puts it, “‘ perplexed in the extreme.” To the 
brawlers at Cyprus he speaks, for all his dignity, with eyes that 
are lurid and a voice that is husky with wrath; his onslaught 
on Iago is as a lion’s; while with Desdemona, his doubt once 
kindled, he starts with a passion of pain and anger and shame, 
and descends, through outrage and contumely, to very murder. 
A modern Othello would no doubt slay his Desdemona with the 
“fatal calm” of one of Hugo’s heroes; having done the deed, 
he would light a cigarette, ring for a brandy-and-soda, and tell 
Emilia, with a little gesture of the hand, a nod or two at the 
bed, and eyebrows arched with significance, to go for the police. 
Salvini’s Othello is unconscious of Pall Mall, and thinks and 
does otherwise ; and the murder, as he plays it, is the true climax 
of the atrocious tragedy in which Iago has engaged him. From 
his point of view it is, of course, judicial; but he does it after 
the manner of his race, and, withal, as a man uniting in him- 
self the functions of victim and executioner—with the violence of 
one not only mad with jealousy and anger, but tortured to the 
quick by the monstrous exigencies of his work. The effect pro- 
duced by this prodigious expression of natural feeling is, as 
most people who have seen it will agree, quite overwhelming. 
From first to last you are face to face with a living, breathing, 
sentient human creature; you feel the depth of Othello’s love, the 
completeness of his trust, the horror of his abuse, the complex and 
dreadful poignancy of his agony. It is heroic and romantic, but it 
is profoundly and terribly natural and true. It is life taken in the 
act of ruin; and you feel, at the end, as though you had witnessed 
some ghastly crisis in the affairs of actual mortality. 

Of the Lear, on the other hand, the effect, as to my thinking the 
play requires, is altogether titanic and as it were superhuman. To 
me King Lear is as purely legendary as the Aischylean Prometheus. 
It has been recovered for us—story, characters, incidents, emotion, 
all of it—from the dark backward and abysm of time by the 
mightiest artist of the world; and if, like all his work, it is satu- 
rated with humanity, the scale on which it is projected, the mould 
in which it is cast, the transcendental imaginings with which its 
substance is inwrought and transfused, are surely, for all that, 
such as are appropriate to its enormous origin. The figure of the 
old mad king looms out on us, not like Othello’s from the clear 
and luminous atmosphere and the brilliant surroundings of the 
Venice of the Renaissance, but from the lurid and dubious air of 
the border-land between legend and fact, from the primeval 
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world of romance, the mysterious chaos where only Aischylus and 
Shakespeare have moved and lived. Such a play and such a part 
are, perhaps, as Lamb has argued, impracticable; but Salvini, 
with the audacity of genius, has chosen to attempt them, and, to 
my mind, the result is the greatest and the best inspired of his 
works. He has recognized (his reasons are naive enough, but his 
instinct has served him perfectly) that the tragedy is legendary 
both in substance and in essence; and he has framed and elabo- 
rated his achievement accordingly. His Lear, white-bearded and 
white-haired and touched with the palsy of four-score and upwards, 
has the stature and appearance of a failing Titan. He is old and 
broken ; he walks heavily, and the hand that wields his sceptre is 
tremulous and stricken. But his heart and eyes are ablaze with 
life evep yet, and his passions are even yet vehement and com- 
manding. In his anger, his gesture is as imperious and fiery, and 
his expression as arrogant and tempestuous, as in the days of his 
mighty manhood ; and when he warns Kent not to come between 
the dragon and his wrath, or falls upon him sword in hand, it is 
plain that his ashes yet glow with their wonted fires, and that 
truly it must have been, not the feeble old dotterel of sentimental 
tradition, but just such a hectoring and superb old tyrant as this, 
that Shakespeare had in his mind’s eye when he conceived those 
scenes on the heath, and wrote down as appropriate to the age 
and temper and condition of his hero the most tremendous, and 
even excessive, inspirations to be found in his work. What is 
almost as much to the purpose is that Lear has never been 
thwarted, nor known other commands than his own; flattery, 
absolute obedience, adulation have been breath of life to him. 
What he desires, he desires with all the violence of his will. Now 
he has done with achievement and empire, and he wishes to be 
relieved of his kingdom, and to make the circumstances of his 
relief the test of his triumph as a sire and a man. Regan and 
Goneril know him like the clock: they fool his humour of 
augustness to the top, and he halves his realm between them ; 
while, in a fury of disappointed royalty and fatherhood, he flings 
Cordelia from him, as a minute before, for reasons not less arrogant 
and egotistic, he has flung the faithfullest of his counsellors. But 
his temper is always kingly and generous. In his despotic way, 
he loves his two evil daughters madly; it is by himself and his 
own heart that he judges them and theirs; the faith he reposes in 
them is colossal ; and to him, with years on years of high-handed 
magnificence and an act of supreme self-sacrifice to reflect upon, 
their betrayal of his trust is a manifestation of hell. The fact 
that he has daughters, and that these daughters are ungrateful, 
possesses him like a devil. He resents it, rages at it, wrestles 
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with it, like the forlorn old Titan he is. But the perplexity un- 
settles his wits; he communes with hurricane and thunder and 
storm, as with his peers—as he were an elemental presence like 
themselves ; he goes miserably distraught, and it is only by fits 
and starts—as in the “ Kill, kill, kill!” and the “Every inch a 
king ’’—that he recalls his vanished majesty and his imperishable 
pain. Then comes the change, the “sudden music of pure 
peace” of his recovered mind and his reconciliation with Cordelia. 
His violence and fury have fallen from him; he is calm, very 
loving, and very feeble ; and he leans on his new-found daughter, 
for pardon first, and protection, and then for love and companion- 
ship, with the confiding simplicity of an old, world-worn, trouble- 
wearied child. Then Cordelia is taken from him; and though in 
the time of triumph enough of his old self is left alive to enable 
him to kill the slave that was hanging her, and to exult in it 
as might a wild beast avenging his cubs, though he is still strong 
enough to totter forth with the body of his lost joy in his arms, 
the end comes quickly. Grief and the world and years have been 
too much for him; and with one last royal word and gesture 
of thanks, he fades out of life like a spent wind, unresisting and 
in silence. 


Vex not his ghost. Oh, let him pass! He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 


That is Salvini’s King Lear. To tell of particulars, to speak of 
any one of the innumerable essential beauties of which it is com- 
pacted—the inspired fury of the curse, the heroic dignity and 
suggestiveness of the passages of madness, the majestic sorrow- 
fulness of the closing scenes—is merely impossible. Throughout, 
with all its wonderful wealth of detail, it is, as I have said, 
titanic, superhuman, legendary; and this is possibly why, while 
its power has been in some sort recognized, its pitifulness has not. 
There is pathos and pathos—the pathos of a ruined star and the 
pathos of a broken lantern. Salvini’s is the pathos of the ruined 
star. For myself, I prefer it to the other; but I fully understand 
and sympathise with the feelings of those who looked for the 
broken lantern, and were disappointed. 

In the Conrad everything is changed. Lear and Othello are 
worlds and ages away ; and we are in talk with a modern Sicilian. 
He is a man in the prime of life; but his manner is strange, his 
figure lumpish, and his aspect awkward and doubtful. He has a 
certain dignity, but he is constrained and timid withal. He has 
passion, but he has neither strength of will nor vehemence of 
purpose. He is restless, fitful, shame-faced, easily awed, more 
easily persuaded. He has suffered terribly; but his sufferings, if 
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they have impaired neither his reason nor his body, have told 
terribly on his morale and nerve. The fact is that he is an escaped 
convict. Fourteen years ago he killed his wife’s brother ; and he 
has lived in penal servitude ever since, brooding passionately on 
his crime, on the fact that his wife is young and good-looking and 
alone, and on the memory of the baby-girl he left at Catania. 
Now, having got clear of the hulks, he has come to look after his 
wife and daughter. His wife, he finds, is still faithful to him after 
a fashion ; but his daughter has been reared as another man’s, and 
in ignorance not only of his crime but even of his existence. He 
begins by wanting to assert his rights; but he is too broken in 
spirit and heart to be victoriously selfish. He listens to reason, 
acknowledges his position to be untenable, and takes poison. 
Such are the part and the play. In Salvini’s hands the play, for 
all its gloom and prosiness, becomes human and interesting, while 
the part, for all its unity of hopeless misery, is made the vehicle 
of an expression of character and emotion so complete as to be 
fairly beyond criticism. In nothing I know is the illusion of life 
and actuality so perfectly produced and so steadily maintained. 
It is not Salvini at all; in gait and bearing, in manner and gesture, 
in speech and emotion and fact, it is Conrad himself. Salvini has 
cared to be merely ordinary and commonplace ; and his work, as 
Mr. Henry James has noted, is a masterpiece of natural acting. He 
has condescended to appear as the embodiment of a broken heart ; 
and he gives us, with unshrinking veracity but no loss of prestance, 
even Conrad’s habit of tears. He has deigned to pourtray in action 
the circumstances of a death by poison; and he plays us a death- 
scene which is a whole act long, and which, while a triumph of 
realism, is composed with such a command of means and executed 
with such dignity and breadth of style as lift it into the very 
highest regions of art. 

Romantic and tragic in Othello, legendary and superhuman in 
Lear, natural and realistic in Conrad, the art of which these three 
achievements constitute but an incomplete expression, appears to 
me—and to thousands of others, I am glad to believe—of heroic 
quality throughout, and in such essentials as form, and inspiration, 
and accomplishment, the most valuable artistic possession of these 
times. It has moved crowded theatres to tears and delight. To 
many, among whom I may be allowed to class myself, it has been 
a revelation and an education. If I should never see acting again, 
I should yet have seen acting enough. Virgiliwm vidi tantum. 
I am the richer by a priceless experience and an imperishable 
memory. 


W. E. Hentey. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF FRANCE. 


Whatever is in France is right ; 
Terror and blood are my delight ; 
Parties with us do not excite 
Enough rage. 
Our boasted Laws I hate and curse, 
Bad from the first, by age grown worse, 
I pant and sigh for univers- 
al suffrage. 
The Anti-Jacobin. 


In one of H. B.’s political sketches the Duke of Wellington, Lords 
Aberdeen and Ellenborough, and Sir Robert Peel, are represented 
as “Waits” playing tunes under John Bull’s window. They have 
evidently failed to please him, for he thus addresses them: “I’m 
tired of your eternal ‘ God save the King’ and ‘ Rule Britannia’! 
Give us something French : the ‘ Marseillaise,’ or the ‘ Parisienne.’ 
To whom the Duke: “‘ Please, your Honour, we don’t play them 
’ere tunes.” 

The Radical musician of to-day is wiser in his generation than 
the Duke. At least, he can claim to have crammed his répertoire 
with political pieces of the French school. His performances 
have excited much sympathy among our good neighbours, and 
some of their most distinguished artists have crossed the Channel 
to lend their professional assistance. The French press, and 
many of the ‘‘ advanced” papers in England, have at intervals 
maintained that these international concerts have but given 
musical expression to a great truth. Paris, Chelsea, and Birming- 
ham have adopted a common line of argument, based on the 
assumption that England and France have practically the same 
national genius, the same national interests, the same political 
principles, the same political aims. “‘Jl n’y a plus de Manche!” 
is the cry of these asymptotes striving to meet. 

The theory is beautiful, but facts have declined to support it. And 
they have of late declined to do so with an inopportune stubborn- 
ness and frequency which is almost brutal. The butterfly has 
been broken on the wheel. But the advocates of an Anglo-French 
amalgamation have risen to the occasion. No efforts have been 
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spared, no means neglected, to keep up appearances and to beat 
up recruits for the cause. 

Frequent conferences have taken place between the promoters 
of the movement. Sir Charles Dilke “threw off” by paying 
homage to Gambetta at Paris, and death alone prevented the 
great Frenchman from visiting England. M. Clémenceau was 
made clubbable in both countries by an introduction to Mr. Glad- 
stone at Cannes, and he has since been heard of in London and in 
Cambridge. It was in the interests of the amalgamation policy 
that M. Ferry entrusted the French embassy in London to one 
who was first a Rugby boy and then a Cambridge oarsman. The 
new minister has, in fact, made the identity of English and French 
interests the unvarying theme of his speeches—and those speeches 
have been numerous. M. de Lesseps has adopted a similar course 
both in France and in our midst. As an international phrase- 
monger he bids fair to eclipse Victor Hugo. He has borrowed from 
Gambetta the doctrine that the future of civilization depends on a 
firm alliance between France and England. What are the opinions 
of lawyers or the interests of trade in the face of this noble con- 
ception? What need M. de Lesseps care for the abundant proof 
furnished by his own correspondence, that the powvoir exclusif 
granted to him by Said Pasha referred to his privilege of forming 
the Suez Canal Company, and in no sense whatever to the extent 
of the powers of that Company? English and French law are 
possibly against him, but a question affecting the future of 
humanity is not to be decided on legal grounds. Mr. Gladstone, 
he said in February last, the noblest and most honest man he 
knew, would never interfere with a property which belonged to 
civilization, the world, and to no nation in particular. None 
of England’s great men had thought of questioning the rights 
of his Company. * 

Mr. Gladstone and England's other “ great men” did, in fact, 
make an absolute surrender on the questions of the new canal to 
be cut through the Isthmus of Suez, and of the perpetuation of 
French supremacy in that part of Egypt. But this surrender re- 
mained a personal one, as it was not endorsed by Parliament. 
In strict accordance with precedent, the French press and its kindred 
spirits in this country treated the vote of the House of Commons 
as a piece of gross impertinence. When, therefore, in November 
last, the Association of British Steamship-owners trading with the 
East made a fresh bargain with the Canal Company, but left the 
questions of monopoly and management untouched, the Pall Mall 
Gazette went into ecstasies. ‘‘ Why,” it asked, ‘‘ did the ship- 


* M. de Lesseps to the British Chamber of Commerce, at Paris. February 18th, 
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‘owners make such a hubbub about the Convention of July, if they 
are prepared to accept these terms in November ?” * 

The answer is simple enough. The Ministerial Convention of 
July was rejected not by the ship-owners, but by the House of 
Commons. Again, the questions of monopoly and management 
are, in the case of the Suez Canal, political questions, and, as 
such, beyond the competence of any body of traders. The 
British Ministry alone can deal with these matters, which 
are of the essence of French intrigue in Egypt, and, indeed, 
throughout the East. They cannot adopt the ship-owners’ 
convention as if it were a complete treaty between England 
and France. To do so would be to perpetrate a fraud on 
their country. And yet this is precisely the service which M. de 
Lesseps expects at the hands of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
has been waiting for months for those ‘‘ few lines” which are to 
deliver the road to India into his hands, and to efface from his 
mind the memory of the English bandits who came at early dawn 
to beat up his quarters at Ismailiyeh. It is, unfortunately, impos- 
sible to attribute the delay which has taken place to any repen- 
tance, to any tardy patriotism, in our rulers. So convinced were 
M. de Lesseps’ clients of the spiritual union between themselves 
and the “‘ great men” of England, that many of them were found 
to denounce the ship-owners’ convention as a measure of confisca- 
tion. M. de Lesseps, indeed, owes less gratitude to the majority 
of shareholders who ratified his bargain, than to the very large 
minority who refused to doso. He will now face Mr. Gladstone as 
an international martyr, rather than as the champion of France. 
However humorous be the new attitude, it is well calculated to 
secure a decision of the matter on the present false issues. It 
provides an additional excuse for treating as a mere commercial 
dispute a grave political and military question, which the sword 
may yet have to decide. 

We have dwelt at length on the question of the Suez Canal 
because it furnishes an astounding illustration of the extent to 
which a “popular” Ministry have detached themselves in mind 
and policy from the hopes and fears of their countrymen. The 
fact that this peculiar attitude is characteristic of the principal 
member of the Ministry in question has not been lost on French 
politicians. The occasional signs of English recalcitrancy have 
also been carefully marked. Hence the fact that the French 
laudations of the Minister have often been oddly companioned 
with threats of fire and sword against the country. M. Ferry 
is as fully determined that England shall keep Mr. Gladstone, 
as ever Napoleon was that Prussia should lose Stein. Like the 
* See the Pall Mall Gazette, December Ist, 1883. 
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“sly Devil” in the epigram, he would leave Job his spouse- 
after robbing him of everything else. A dismissal of the present 
English Cabinet would, it seems, almost amount to a casus belli 
with France. 

The menaces against this country to which we have referred 
show (what, perhaps, needs little proof) that the undercurrent of 
French antipathy is running as strongly as ever. We are now, 
however, more immediately concerned with such harping as is 
performed on the other string. As we have said, Mr. Gladstone’s 
successive illustrations of the principle ‘‘ L’ Angleterre c’est moi” 
have been hailed with unmixed satisfaction by Frenchmen. His 
successive reversals of the Tory policy have been hailed as strokes 
of that eternal justice which cannot be slighted with impunity. 
His personal readiness to withdraw the British troops from Egypt, 
whatever the consequences, was never doubted for a moment. 
It is not that France was blind to the fact that even Arabi’s rule 
was better for Egypt than the mongrel régime framed “ to order ” 
by Lord Dufferin and worked by Sir Evelyn Baring. But a sight 
which filled the rest of Europe with contemptuous disgust brought 
a peculiar comfort to France. This arose from the reflection that 
her secular rival and conqueror, the great colonizing nation, had 
in Egypt become a subject for the pity of gods and men. And it 
was only when horror succeeded horror, when El] Obeid was fol- 
lowed by Teb, and Teb by Sinkat, that France joined the chorus 
of European indignation, and called on her ideal Englishman to 
stay the torrent of Mohammedan fanaticism, lest Algiers and Tunis 
should share the fate of the Sudan. She has, indeed, every claim 
to be heard. Her writers have enforced the Radical view of all 
English topics, ranging from foreign policy to the slums of London. 
They have reproduced the very invectives of the Birmingham school, 
and hurled them in French at Conservative pates. They declared 
Lord Salisbury’s views on Ireland as set forth in ‘‘ Disintegration,’’* 
to be worthy of the Tartar conquerors of Constantinople.t They are 
heart and soul with Mr. Bright when he advocates the Channel 
Tunnel, or descants on the eternal stupidity of the Tories. They 
applaud Lord Derby when he officially snubs our fellow-subjects in 
Australia, or threatens their pioneers in New Guinea with a visit 
from a man-of-war. They cheer to the echo the speakers and 
writers who place Mr. Bradlaugh on a level with religious Jews and 
Quakers. Moreover, they accept as infallibly true the horoscope 
which Mr. Chamberlain has cast for the three kingdoms. Uni- 
versal suffrage, the disestablishment of the Church, and the 
confiscation of landed estates are soon to convert England into 


* Quarterly Review, October 1883. 
+ Journal des Dé bats, 10th November 1883. 
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a democracy as absolute as ever Frenchman dreamed of. M. 
Colain, the editor of the République Francaise, regards this result 
as so inevitable that he candidly points out the inconveniences 
which will attend upon it. He holds (and we are not concerned 
to differ with him) that under a democracy the policy of England 
is likely to display an aggressiveness sufficient to provoke a co- 
alition of her monarchical neighbours. In this strait her only 
possible ally will be France, ‘‘ her elder in democracy, her junior 
in political wisdom.” * 

When Frenchmen hold such language as this, we may discern 
two motives for its use. They are, of course, not displeased to see 
English public men forcing the English peg into the French hole, 
regardless of shape and size. But they also derive intense relief 
from the discovery that the very passions which have since the 
First Revolution made France the drunken Helot of Europe, are 
being deliberately fostered in England. Companionship is sweet 
even in degeneracy. The points of English superiority, long 
enviously acknowledged by Frenchmen, are vanishing one by one. 
The dignity of Parliament, the respect for ancient usage, the 
sanctity of contracts—these are all things of the past. Those who 
passed the Irish Land Acts can no longer speak of the insecurity 
of property in France? ‘‘ You have,” says M. Colani, ‘‘ under the 
Gladstone Ministry, in the reign of Victoria, gone so far as to deal 
a blow at the rights of landed property in Ireland that has almost 
frightened us French democrats.” 

We have endeavoured to show the peculiar strength which French 
influence in these islands derives from the policy pursued by Eng- 
lish Radicalism since the General Election. This policy is charac- 
terized chiefly by the absolute novelty of the assumptions upon 
which it proceeds. It is assumed, for instance, that a people 
hitherto distinguished by an almost eccentric degree of personal 
independence has now made up its mind to think and act to order. 
It is assumed that those who have hitherto settled social and 
economical difficulties by self-help or private effort, are now eager 
for State interference in the minutest details of their daily life. 
It is assumed that the proverbial readiness of Englishmen to better 
their fortunes abroad has been replaced by a determination to re- 
distribute power and property at home. We must not, therefore, 
wonder if it is also assumed that England’s only possible ally is 
to be found in France. We are, it would seem, bound equally by 
nature and by interest to a nation which was our standing enemy 
until seventy years ago, and which has ever since been our astute 
and malevolent rival in all spheres of activity and in every part 
of the world. 


* “The Anglo-French Alliance." Fortnightly Review, February 1884. 
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A strange pair are these “‘allies.” England’s past is bound up 
with every genuine struggle for liberty, whether provoked by foreign 
aggression, or the tyranny of her own Stuarts, or the bloodthirsty 
fury of a nation in revolution. Her empire is the colossal trophy 
of French defeat and of British labour and daring. Among the 
many peoples owning her sway, she has, hitherto at least, dis- 
played the true imperial spirit which accepts, with a ready con- 
fidence, the burdens and duties of rule. She has consulted the 
needs, studied the prejudices, and won the respect of her subjects 
of every race and clime. 

In France we have a continental State which touches no neigh- 
bour without touching an enemy. In this enmity Latins and 
Teutons are of one mind. Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain have in turn been ravaged by her armies, and portioned 
out to her rulers and captains. Her capital has for a century 
past been a volcano, whose successive eruptions have been quenched 
in streams of blood. This generation has seen one of her former 
victims arise, and strike her to the ground, not more defeated 
than disgraced. It has seen her desire of conquest revive with 
her reviving strength, and sate itself in regions where no French 
settler will make a home and no French ship will carry trade. And 
it is at the expense of Englishmen and of English honour that she 
has sought to retrieve the reputation that perished first at Water- 
loo, and again at Metz and Sedan. 

But we cannot affect the minds of the ‘‘ advanced school” of 
Englishmen by any appeal to history. To their fathers the year 
1888 would have recalled the defeat of the Armada 300 years ago. 
To them the same year suggests two precedents for revolution, a 
century back in the case of France, two centuries back in the 
case of England. They are contented with the coincidence, and 
are not careful to distinguish either motives or results. Otherwise 
they take little interest in the record of England’s work in the 
world. They have relegated to the same limbo our Edwards and 
our Henries, our Raleigh and our Drake, our Pitt and our Nelson. 
If Cromwell is still honoured, it is not because they condone his 
patriotism, but only because they are conscious that he is a more 
respectable predecessor than Tom Paine. Having thus broken 
with the past, our Jacobins deal with modern instances sepa- 
rately and on a new footing. ‘To the fact that we nearly came 
to blows with France in the matter of Syria in 1840—to the fact 
that the apprehension of a French invasion gave us our volunteer 
army, they oppose the entente cordiale with the authors of the 
coup d'état. The Crimean War and the Cobden Treaty are sup- 
posed to have effected a chemical mixture between the oil and the 
water. This theory has not been allowed to suffer by the dis- 
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appearance of everything upon which it was based. The third 
Napoleon, who contrived both the war and the treaty, and who, in 
the words of the Journal des Débats, negotiated the treaty “like a 
conspirator,” has died in disgrace and in exile. Russia has torn up 
the Treaty of Paris, has annexed Khiva and Merv, and can strike 
either Persia or India at her pleasure. But Russian relations 
with France have rarely been closer than at present. In the new 
Chinese war every English interest would suffer by a French 
success. Cobden’s treaty has expired; and no readiness to 
hamper the general policy of their country has enabled our 
ministers to renew it. Still, the theory of our solidarity with 
France survives, and does duty both at home and abroad. It 
has everywhere shielded French actions and interpreted French 
motives. The death of Consul Pakenham, the threats and insults 
offered to Captain Johnston of the Dryad,* the humiliation and 
ruin of British subjects in Madagascar and Tunis, the growing 
agitation against Europeans in the Chinese treaty-ports, have all 
gone for nothing. Admiral Pierre, as the Cologne Gazette told its 
readers, was allowed to handle British subjects “as though every 
vestige of the England of Palmerston’s days had disappeared.” 

The spirit displayed in these instances by the British Ministry 
is still lively within them. They have just celebrated the anni- 
versary of Majuba by a fresh surrender to the Boer delegates, 
who have since been exhorted by Dutchmen at home to ‘ chase 
the Englishman from Southern Africa.” But we must not con- 
clude that ministers consider disruption, shame, and defeat, 
the natural portion of every strong and civilized nation. They 
regard it rather as a ‘‘ mercy,” specially appropriated to the 
British branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. That very national 
spirit which is in Englishmen a thing to be crushed or watered 
down according to the strength of each particular manifesta- 
tion, is in foreigners, and especially in Frenchmen, a_ holy 
and inviolable emotion. Russia, Greece, Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
the Afghans, and the Africanders, have all had their share 
of panegyric or vindication, but the lion’s portion has fallen to 
France. When her desire for une réparation due au drapeau carried 
her to Tongking and Madagascar, we were bidden not to marvel 
by the very persons who regard Maiwand, Majuba, and Isandlana, 
as just punishments of national guilt. Two military raids as cruel 
and useless as anything recorded in history, were at once decorated 
with the name of “ difficulties’? which should be settled by 
compromise. 

So far the English apologists of France have supported Mr. 


* The (Liberal) Evening News of Bolton attributed Captain Johnston's remonstrances 
to “‘the usual fussiness of British naval officers.” 
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Goschen’s doctrine,* that ‘‘ France did not like the effacement to- 
which a certain section of its statesmen had condemned it, and 
that it was natural that the national spirit which was supposed to. 
be suppressed should break out in an aggravated form.” But 
their process of justification has been based on much broader 
principles, according to which, not only French aggressiveness 
itself, but the never-failing injury to English interests involved 
thereby is accounted for. This double end has been attained by 
an acceptance en bloc of the new conceptions of her colonizing 
capacity and vocation for which France is striving to obtain 
currency. M. Colanit has not shrunk from submitting to Eng- 
lishmen the doctrine that France is really the colonizing nation 
par excellence. England’s present superiority is due to special 
reasons which are not likely to recur. Other eminent Frenchmen 
have pointed out that the deplorable condition of the Egyptian 
administrations proves that Englishmen are unable to organize 
and advance new countries. This is so because in the first place 
Englishmen are ‘‘a@ cété de nous de déplorables administrateurs,” 
and in the second place they constantly allow the mean interests 
of trade to interfere with those of religion and civilization. Witness. 
the case of the Suez Canal. 

It would be an insult to the intelligence of Frenchmen to state 
that they do not feel the historical difficulties of these contentions. 
But they have shown wonderful ingenuity in accounting for the 
loss of their colonies in the last century, and for the still-born 
condition of those which have been since acquired. Their case for 
a forward policy is this: France is but taking up a work which 
dropped uncompleted from the hands of Bussy, Dupleix, and 
Labourdonnais. If England had a Cook, France had a Bougain- 
ville. Madame de Pompadour, “like another Helen,” provoked a 
war in which the colonies of France disappeared. Napoleon I. 
restored the national strength, but not the national colonies. 
France gained Algeria under Louis Philippe, and Cochin China 
under Napoleon III., but European complications prevented each 
of these monarchs from doing more. The third Republic 
has now taken stock of the position. It has recognized that 
France has too long been given to the alternate worship of the 
idée Napoléonienne and the idée révolutionnaire, and that her lost 
provinces lie in the Far East rather than on the Rhine. Algeria 
is practically complete, as the splendid result of fifty years’ work. 
Tunis is still too full of Italians and Maltese to allow free play to 
French ideas. Egypt is at present in English hands. But in 
Indo-China there is virgin soil. British Burmah, Siam, and the 


* Mr. Goschen at Ripon. Times, Februrary 2, 1884, 
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Straits Settlements have all the territory to which they are entitled, 
and the remainder is the heritage of France. ‘Du Cap St. Jacques 
a la frontitre chinoise notre rivale n'est plus V Angleterre, c’est la 
Chine.”* China felt the edge of the French sword some twenty 
years ago and will give little trouble now. As regards Madagascar, 
France is but seeking the recognition of her acquired rights. The 
interests of the Sakhalavas, the interests of her island of Réunion, 
the general interests of civilization, demand a firm attitude on her 
part. In Syria all is going well. Rustem Pasha is no longer 
there to intrigue with England and trample on the Maronites. 
All the culture and piety of the Lebanon is yearning for the 
day when France shall be represented by a governor instead of 
a consul. 

So far runs the theory—as on oiled wheels. It might, in the 
interests of ingenious argument, be held proved, but for the hostile 
logic of contemporary facts. The blunt outspokenness of a few 
French deputies has destroyed the fabric of words which officials, 
journalists, essayists, and Bourse speculators, have reared for the 
public admiration. Last November, in the debate on the Tongking 
war credit, M. Delafosse spoke as follows:t “‘ En France la poli- 
tique coloniale est une conception dangereuse, une veritable duperie, 
car il ne manque pas seulement le soldat colonial, il manque sur- 
tout le colon.” ‘French emigration,” he added later on,t{ “ is 
a myth. Of 4,000 Frenchmen who left the country in 1883 only 
300 went to a French colony. Cochin China has been French 
for twenty years, but its French population consists of 642 officials, 
and its trade is in foreign hands. When we talk of colonizing, 
we mean exporting bureaucrats.”” M. Delafosse might have added 
that these bureaucrats give little assistance to their chief, the 
Minister of Marine. In presenting the new Civil Code for Cochin 
China to the Legislature, that functionary explained its frag- 
mentary condition by the fact that it dealt with matters on which 
he had but little information!!! 

Passing from the discussions of the principle to details, what are 
the latest dealings of France with her typical colony—Algeria ? 
We have, in the first place, a Bill, backed by the whole power 
of the Government, for the purpose of founding 175 “ official 
villages” for French settlers, on land compulsorily taken from 
the native owners. The Government case was crudely put. 
M. Waldeck Rousseau stated that without official protection 
Frenchmen could hold their own neither against the Arabs nor- 
against the foreign Europeans. The latter were growing in 
numbers and influence every year, and would, if unrestrained,. 


* Journal des Débats, 12th November 1883. 
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displace Frenchmen in their own colony. The Bill was lost by a 
majority of 249 to 211, and even the Journal des Débats was 
constrained to describe the proposal as a piece of revolting 
iniquity. ‘‘ Les colons avaient espéré,” continued the organ of 
French aggression in the East, ‘‘ que la métropole allait leur faire 
un splendide cadeau; le vote de la Chambre leur a causé une amere 
déception.” The Algerian deputies, in fact, addressed a manifesto 
aux Algériens, denouncing the “ political and anti-colonial”’ coali- 
tion which had dealt the blow. They have since passed two 
significant resolutions through the Conseil Supéricur of the colony. 
The first proposes to declare the Arab tribes jointly responsible 
for crimes committed by any one tribe or individual. The 
second proposes to amend the laws of the colony so as to deprive 
the foreign European residents of their present right of voting 
in municipal elections. The utter want of self-confidence dis- 
played in each case needs no comment whatever. Meanwhile, the 
condition of the Arabs is deplorable. The brutality of the French 
officials is such as one would expect from the colleagues of MM. de 
Ring, Roustan, Tricou, Harmand and Challemel-Lacour. ‘ In the 
smaller districts,” writes a correspondent to the Débats, ‘‘ every 
garde champétre and forester plays the pasha among the natives.” * 
Moreover the authority of the tribal chiefs has, under French 
protection, become an iron tyranny. The case lately established 
against an aga of the Harrar tribe (a commander of the Legion 
of Honour) shows how little fifty years of “ civilization”? have 
done for the body of the natives. As regards the prisons, the 
latest investigations show that they are mere nurseries of crime. 
The spirit, at once cruel and timid, by which the Frenchman 
abroad is animated towards the wearers of dark skins, has of late 
received abundant illustration. To the cruelties perpetrated on 
wounded enemies in Indo-China by French troops we need not 
refer. The French army is now the most insubordinate on earth, 
and, in war-time, discipline is chiefly maintained by the officers’ 
revolvers. We shall take an instance from South Oran, and our 
actors shall be mainly civilians. In the course of the late military 
operations in those parts, a Colonel Négrier destroyed the tomb of 
a celebrated marabout named Sidi Sheikh. The news sent a thrill 
of horror through the Arab population. But the Municipal Council 
of Algiers voted the colonel an address and a sword of honour, 
both of which he had the good taste to decline. Under the com- 
bined influence of shame and apprehension the Home Government 
voted 30,000 francs for the restoration of the tomb. But every local 
official, from the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief down- 
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wards, publicly disclaimed responsibility for the action of the 
authorities in the mother country. 

As against Frenchmen born, the “ native,” whether styled néqre 
or arabe, indigéne or rayah, has no rights whatever. The principle 
has just been enforced in what remains of the French empire in 
India. Less than three years ago the President of the Republic 
decreed that any native, who should discard his customs and 
personal status as a non-Christian, and place himself under the 
Code Civil, should acquire the full franchise and other rights of a 
Frenchman born. Between 1881 and 1884 some 1,200 natives of 
Chandernagore and Pondicherry took the step in question, but 
were kept out of their rights. A favourable decision of the local 
Supreme Court did not help them. The converts then appealed to 
M. Grévy, whose judgment has lately been given. It annuls all 
previous decrees and the decision of the Court, and creates for the 
appellants a new franchise and a new caste, intermediate between 
natives and Frenchmen. The official reasoning in favour of this 
breach of faith is that ‘it is necessary to avoid creating a new 
aristocracy among the natives, and to protect Frenchmen born 
against a Hindoo invasion.” 

It is but justice to say that the best organs of French opinion 
have denounced in withering terms the series of short-sighted 
iniquities which we have recounted. But, while they condemn the 
acts of their countrymen, they have nothing but praise for efforts 
to provide the actors with a wider field for their exertions. And 
as with the national manners so with the spread of the national 
civilization and enterprise. A late number of the Figaro contained 
in one column a flourishing account of the fall of Bacninh, and in 
another the following comment on French industry in Cochin- 
China :—‘‘ Who ever heard of a colony like this? At Saigon a quay 
has only just been begun, and there is not a buoy in the river!” 

The races with which the French have been chiefly concerned 
are rarely in a position to teach them any salutary lesson. But 
such a lesson might have come from England. The bombard- 
ment of Tamatave might have been made the occasion of a 
practical lecture on international manners. But this was not 
the sole opportunity sacrificed by the flaccid inaction of the 
British Cabinet. M. Barrére’s policy of filling the Egyptian 
services with Frenchmen as though the Dual Control were still 
in being—M. Cambon’s policy of hastening the fall of British 
jurisdiction in Tunis by a series of outrages on the Irish 
model—M. de Lesseps’ policy of treating a ship-owners’ asso- 
ciation as competent to surrender the political as well as the 
commercial rights of England—are the three last cases in point. 
In each instance a little firm action would have restored to Eng- 
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land her initiative, and to France the power of reflection. It was 
little for the moderate Frenchman to be able to point out the 
probability that the British worm would turn. He could not, in fact, 
point to a single wriggle of independence, and M. Ferry was 
accordingly enabled to convince his supporters that to act as if 
England did not exist was the easiest thing in the world. The 
British official theory that every fresh insult only proved that 
France was “dissembling her love,” was naturally of infinite 
service to the French minister. 

The object of killing the hereditary impulses and ideas of Eng- 
lishmen is being pursued in the sphere of our internal politics and 
social relations as well as in that of imperial and foreign affairs. 
The Radical league has, in this instance too, joined hands across 
the Channel. The ghastly pictures of English life drawn by 
Frenchmen need not detain us long. When M. Max O’Rell de- 
clares that, as regards the relief of the London poor, “la Bible a 
fait wn fiasco complet,” we know how to take him. ‘‘ Passer pour 
un clérical, c'est aujourd’hui la grande terreur.” Many French- 
men have busied themselves with our “ contemporary morals,” 
but we are now concerned with their spiritual brethren here in 
England. It is their cue to represent a strong and wealthy 
kingdom, filled with the most vigorous population on earth, as a 
decrepit and vicious state torn by class hatreds, plundered by 
priests and nobles, and only to be regenerated by a bath of 
blood. They have striven to reproduce in England every move- 
ment and passion proper to French sans-culottism. Their in- 
fluence has pervaded English public life like a stream of vitriol. 
All the catch-penny phrases wherewith the continental anarchist 
disguises a vulgar thirst for plunder have now their English 
equivalents. ‘Down with landlordism!” on one side balances 
“* La propriété c’est le vol!” on the other. 

The discrepancy between fact and assertion has not been lost 
sight of. Only last year the English trades-union delegates dis- 
gusted their Parisian hosts by the sensible decency of their language. 
“In England,” said one of these benighted ones, “the class- 
hatred familiar to Frenchmen is unknown.” But to the Radical 
agitator these words only prove that much remains to be done. He 
has once for all identified himself with the parties and principles 
which have destroyed the healthiest elements in French society. 
He discovers cause for joy in political facts which to the best 
Frenchmen are eloquent of ruin and decay. The song of the 
“Army of England” keeps running through his head :— 


Good Republicans all, 
The Directory’s call 
Invites you to visit JOHN BULL; 
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Oppress’d by the rod 
Of a King and a God, 
The cup of his misery’s full. 


England has, in fact, no right to retain institutions which 
France has dispensed with. Our legislators are still unpaid, our 
Upper Chamber does not yet consist of invertebrate place-men, 
our suffrage is not yet universal, our land has not yet been 
divided among peasants too poor to use anything but a spade 
upon it. But all these differences are to disappear. It con- 
cerns the professional honour of English Radicals that their 
country should make up its lee-way at once. Everything 
that is characteristically English is therefore anathematized. 
Religious feeling, loyalty to the Queen, personal independence, 
love of country life and country sports, are collectively and 
severally damned. The hatred of emigration proper to the lazy 
greed of the Irish Home-Ruler has now been made of general 
application to the British Islands. The innovators are in this 
instance following their French model in one of its most charac- 
teristic features, and are also endeavouring to produce stagna- 
tion in the stream of their country’s life. Last November a 
meeting held by the Central Emigration Society at the St. 
Pancras Vestry Hall was largely attended by members of the 
Democratic Federation.” They hissed down the speakers of 
the Society, and carried a resolution to the effect that emigration 
meant the expatriation of the people. They further pledged the 
meeting to effect a scheme of “‘ Home Colonization” on the large 
tracts of land at present unjustly withheld from the masses. Lastly, 
the Society were warned that the Federation would follow them to 
any place where they might attempt to hold a meeting. 

In the sphere of religion and morals the stricter views still 
general in England are equally irksome to our Jacobins. Their 
attitude during the Bradlaugh and Foote controversies proves this 
to demonstration. Family life, the observance of Sunday, the 
distinctions drawn between honest doubt and aggressive atheism, 
the fundamental principles of morality itself, furnish them with 
points of attack. Their efforts have been powerfully aided by the 
growing influence of the lower grades of actors and public per- 
formers of both sexes. It is becoming more and more easy to 
produce on the English stage pieces which have succeeded by 
sheer immorality in France. Our picture-galleries and shops are 
busily catering for the most degraded of tastes. Art and dirt are 
becoming more and more synonymous. It is to latter-day Byzan- 
tinism such as this that thoughtful Frenchmen attribute the decay 
which has eaten into the very heart of their national manhood. 

Our ancestors used the plainest language in deprecating the 
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formation of close ties with France. ‘‘ Never admit a Frenchman 
to your house” was the substance of Thackeray’s advice. It is 
not hypocrisy to assert that the character of the French democracy 
of to-day has indefinitely strengthened the reasons for keeping our 
own course. In England we have devil’s advocates enough, but as 
yet they have failed to confuse the issues. They have failed to soil 
the main stream of English literature with discharges of debauchery. 
But in France the success of this school lacks little of com- 
pleteness. They have dubbed plain sin “wn mystere,” or have 
celebrated it as a power so overmastering as to render its victory 
a matter of course and almost a matter of pride. The taint of 
their influence is discoverable in works whose very subject might 
be held to preclude the possibility of sensual allusions. Who would 
expect to find anecdotes of adultery in a handbook on the French 
army? Let us look at M. Adrien Huart’s La Nouvelle Vie Mili- 
taire.* It is no gutter publication, but a serious work abounding 
in appeals to national feeling. It offers to the young Frenchman, 
whether cadet or conscript, a picture of life in the army under 
the system of universal service. It is filled with legislative enact- 
ments, army orders, and regulations, and extracts from drill-books. 
Every military or naval uniform and badge is reproduced in its 
coloured illustrations. But into this lump of military details the 
author and his artist have put the familiar leaven. Is a conscript 
stating his claim for exemption from service, he is made to proclaim 
his mother’s unchastity. Is an officer sent to his quarters under 
arrest he is straightway joined by a courtezan, who scales the 
window with a rope-ladder. Every rank is provided with appro- 
priate means of debauchery. Assertions that writing such as 
this is the exception and not the rule can only proceed from 
wilful ignorance. If an apology is due to the authors of the 
sterling works still produced in France, historians, critics, men 
of science, we can best make it by hailing them as survivals of a 
better past. Their books sail down the stream of publication like 
stately galleys among a crowd of frivolous pleasure-boats. But 
they can do no more to redeem the character of French literature 
than Lot could do to leaven society in the Cities of the Plain. 

The result is that the opponents of Radicalism in England must 
grapple with the French propaganda, which is at work alike in our 
polities, our literature, and our morality. They must learn, as 
Nelson did, to make a second religion of the hatred of France. 
And by France we mean that sinister party which hails every 
English Radical as a brother, the party which deals with religion 
through a Paul Bert, and with the army through a Thibaudin. 


* La Nouvelle Vie Militaire, par Huart et Draner. Paris: Librairie Nouvelle 
1878-79. 
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In this struggle Englishmen will have the best French opinions 
on their side. How does M. Jules Simon sum up the result of 
three years’ democratic legislation in France ? * 


Demandons-nous & present ce que nous avons fait dans ces trois derniéres années. 
Nous n’avons fait que des ruines. 


Nous avons abaissé les intelligents en les soumettant aux foules, et les foules en leur 
otant leurs croyances. 


Voila, en deux mots, notre histoire. 


And this disastrous result M. Simon attributes to the en- 
forcement by a triumphant majority of the table rase theory— 
of the principle, that is, of making a clean sweep of everything 
that stands in the way of the programme of the moment. The 
scruples of conscience, the warnings of experience, the doubts of 
practical men must give way to the torrent of the popular 
will. The minister who can let loose that torrent will for a 
time enjoy more than royal power. If he can but awake in the 
body of his party that jealousy of personal independence, which © 
is ever latent in Radicalism, he will never have to complain 
of insubordination in the ranks. The same process will secure 
the political annihilation of his opponents and his personal ascen- 
dency over the victors. It was from a dictatorship such as this 
that Gambetta was cut off by the accident which caused his death. 
It is to a dictatorship such as this that Mr. Gladstone is advancing 
in England. He is urging the Houses and the country to enter the 
very path along which France has gone to her political and moral 
ruin. He is presenting for adoption the very changes whose work 
in France has wrung a cry of despair from the lips of M. Simon. 
Obéir aux gouvernés. Regardless of the glaring light thrown on the 
political morality of English constituencies by successive elec- 
tion petitions, he would double those constituencies in number. 
Education, intelligence, experience, birth, are to go down 
before the avalanche of ‘capable citizens.” The Caucus in the 
towns is to join hands with a new Jacquerie in the country. And 
lreland is to be wholly represented by the Party that guides legisla- 
tion with dynamite and the knife. And in London Mr. Gladstone 
would establish a Municipality, a leviathan among those public 
bodies whose political influence is gradually destroying the rights 
of individuals. For this change also there is the indispensable 
French precedent in the Municipal Council of Paris, which is in 
practise a rival legislature. Socialistic schemes, interferences 
with the Concordat, persecutions of Christianity, conflicts with the 
national executive, have proved more attractive than draining and 
paving. But as a wheel of the mighty engine in London, Mr. 
Firth will grind smaller than even Citizen Jeoffrin. He will aid 


* Dieu, Patrie, et Liberté, par Jules Simon. Paris: Calmann Levy. 1883. 
VOL, III. 15 
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in exercising power and patronage for a population rivalling that 
of Ireland, and larger by far than that of Scotland. And in the 
path marked out by Mr. Firth greater men than he will follow, 
to find material more pliable to revolutionary ends than has yet 
appeared in any House of Commons. 

Disgrace abroad and disorder at home will continue as long 
as Englishmen are “like infants in the hands of one or two 
enfants terribles.” We want more strong patriots and fewer strong 
politicians. We want no more ministers whose ideas and acts are 
the negation of every law and condition under which England has 
grown strong, great, and free. We do want ministers who will 
refuse to put England into double harness with any Power, and 
least of all with a Power marked out by nature and by history as 
her eternal antagonist. And when some happier day shall have 
brought us such ministers, the popular mind will have an oppor- 
tunity of reflecting on the sacrifices which England, and England 
only, has made to “‘ internationalism.” Witness the Geneva arbi- 
tration, the surrender of the right of capture at sea, and last, but 
not least, the paralysis of English rule in Egypt. These reflec- 
tions must be painful; but there is hope in the conclusion to which 
they lead—that ‘ the Old is better.” 


A. Perry. 


LETTERS FROM RURICOLA. 


Il. 


. Laudato ingentia rura, 
Exiguum colito. VIRG. 


As I observe that many of our public men are devoting much time 
and discussion to the condition of the agricultural labourer, and as 
the statesmen who preside over our national fortunes have in- 
troduced to the consideration of Parliament a measure which is to 
make him at once a wiser and a happier man, I think it may not 
be amiss if in this letter I briefly describe the customs of Dur- 
lestone parish, and some of the opinions entertained by my friend 
Mr. Miles Mannering on the subject. To many such particulars 
may seem dull and commonplace, and I am aware that the homely 
practice of a country parish is less attractive than the theories of 
politicians and philosophers ; but I am not without hope that the 
views of so practical and experienced a man may have some interest. 

It was recently my good fortune to spend several hours with the 
owner of Durlestone Chase in one of his periodical surveys of the 
cottages and their gardens. The time and place lent a charm to 
the simple duty; for it was a soft summer afternoon, the trees 
which in somewhat foreign fashion line the roadside were casting 
broad shadows, every cottage-garden was bright with flowers, the 
children had escaped from school and were idle, the women were 
standing gossiping at the doors, and the men, who, by a kindly 
arrangement of Mr. Mannering, are allowed a Saturday halt- 
holiday, were either working in their gardens or composing their 
minds by a pipe of Spenser’s “‘ divine” tobacco, in preparation for 
Dr. Fabian’s sermon on the morrow. The village is of no great 
size or pretension, and there are few of the houses in it which can 
claim the title of model cottages. All of them are comparatively 
old; some have stood there for very many generations, with their 
picturesque gables and irregular chimneys, their black timbers and 
thatched roofs ; but additions have been made wherever it was neces- 
sary for the comfort of the inhabitants, and by a skilful grouping 
of the old and the new elements a very pleasing picture is created. 
Outside, every cottage has its porch and its full complement of 
out-buildings, while inside some simple arrangement exists for 
securing more ventilation than is often to be found in the dwellings 
of the poor, chimneys that do not smoke, and doors and windows 
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that effectually exclude the wind and rain. To every three or four 
cottages there is a well, so placed as to be free from all risk of 
pollution by drainage ; and in the centre of the village-green close 
by an old cross which has survived, though not wholly without 
injury, the Reformation and the Civil Wars, there is an abundant 
fount of water ‘‘ pure and undefiled,” where cottager and wayside 
traveller may safely drink. Like our English Constitution, these 
cottages are full of anomalies and irregularities—some are com- 
paratively large, some are small, and hardly any one resembles 
another ; but, like the Constitution, these inequalities have their 
value and use. To the larger families the larger cottages are, as 
far as possible, allotted, to the smaller, the smaller; while those 
with a single bed-room and kitchen are devoted to some old couple 
or deserving pensioner—their last home and resting-place on this 
side of the grave. 

Lastly, to each cottage is attached its garden, averaging about a 
quarter of an acre, which is included in the modest rent of one 
shilling a week; but every man is also free to rent an allotment of 
about the same size, or, in some cases, a small meadow for the run 
of a cow; which, in these days when dairy produce is often sent 
away by train to the large towns, and when fresh milk is rare to 
find in a country village, is no slight boon to the women and children. 
These allotments, as far as possible, have been grouped together in 
close neighbourhood to each other, and with an easy approach to 
them by road; for, as Mr. Mannering truly observed, the waste of 
a cottager’s short time in going to and fro, and the difficulty of 
transporting or removing his produce, may easily be made to nullify 
the advantage of the land. It is the custom in many places to 
charge somewhat highly for such allotments, but Mr. Mannering’s 
view has always been opposed to this practice. ‘‘ It is, I think, 
reasonable,” he said, ‘‘ to fix the rent somewhat higher than that 
which would be asked of a tenant-farmer who occupies a farm of 
several hundred acres; the practice of all trade justifies a difference 
being made between a wholesale and a retail transaction; and a 
landlord has, perhaps, less security for his rent and somewhat 
more trouble with small allotments than with an ordinary farm ; 
but the rent ought not to be very much higher. And when it is 
objected by political economists that the transaction is, by a virtual 
reduction of rent, converted from a matter of business to one of 
charity, I reply that it is in fact one of the natural kindnesses 
and good offices which may be properly extended by richer men to 
their poorer neighbours.” 

I could not, indeed, forbear asking my good friend whether there 
were not some spots in the sunny picture which I had been 
admiring, some difficulties and drawbacks which, on a more inti- 
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mate acquaintance with the place and people, would detract from 
what all must admire and many might desire to copy. ‘‘ As regards 
rent,” he said, ‘‘ I have little cause for complaint. The extremely 
moderate amount at which it stands, and the regularity of my own 
system, are, perhaps, reasons why it is paid with little or no 
default ; but my experience is that cottagers and small holders, if 
the management is a just and a regular one, are seldom in arrear. 
But the observance of those rules on which the economy of cottage 
property, and, indeed, the comfort of the cottagers themselves, 
depend, is not always easy of enforcement. It is difficult to per- 
suade even the best among them that there is any duty or exertion 
incumbent on them, and that they are bound to keep their houses 
in substantial order, and to save their landlord from a heavy ex- 
penditure by some timely but insignificant repair which would 
cost them nothing. Old Truepenny, for instance, allows a tile to 
be blown off, and the weather to come in, when a few minutes’ 
work would make the breach good; young Hodge, who is the best 
thatcher in the parish, will let his roof go to pieces for much the 
same reason; John Straw, who has every good quality under the 
sun except tidiness, lately threw two dead cats and a quantity of 
rubbish down his well, and for the next fortnight poisoned the 
water for all who used it; Peter Quince suffered his drain to be 
choked up, and so rendered his neighbour’s cottage almost intoler- 
able ; whilst the Homespuns, who are as good and honest a couple 
as can be found in the country, last month evaded all my regu- 
lations against overcrowding, and took in as lodgers two married 
sons and a daughter, when there was only just room for themselves. 
But, after all, my experience convinces me that the best con- 
ceivable system of rules will be all in vain, if it is not enforced 
by constant and minute supervision; for here, as elsewhere, the 
petty and immediate objects of daily life outweigh the more distant 
considerations of duty or self-interest. Believe me, the wise 
administration of a large country property will fill up the leisure 
and engage the attention of most men without the so-called interest 
of party or political controversy. Whilst I rejoice that men of 
character and position can still be found to accept the burdens of 
public life, I am—if all that I now hear of the House of Commons 
be true—less than ever inclined to regret the seat in Parliament 
which I once occupied.” 

“* But how far,” I suggested, ‘‘ can you reconcile a sensible and 
wise administration of your cottage property with those ideas of 
permanence and virtual fixity of tenure of which we hear so much, 
and with which, within certain limits, we should both of us be dis- 
posed to sympathise ? It often happens that the worst cottages 
are those most fondly loved, and a labourer clings to the home of 
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his fathers with as much tenacity as the rich man does to his 
great house.” 

“It is perfectly true,” Mr. Mannering replied; ‘‘ and occa- 
sionally, though not very often, such a difficulty as you indicate 
will arise; but in most cases it can be overcome with patience and 
tact. Ihave a friend who, when he succeeded to his property, . 
entered upon it with magnificent ideas of reform. The round man 
was to be placed in the round hole, and the square man in the 
square hole, and he could not understand that there was any 
reasonable ground of complaint, provided only that the economy of 
the estate was made faultlessly symmetrical ; and so he spent freely 
on his cottages, and he moved families about with the most bene- 
volent intentions and with every desire to make them more com- 
fortable. But it was soon clear that he could not fulfil the functions 
of a small Providence, and his reward was great discontent; for 
not to govern too much is almost as necessary as to govern well. 
For my part, I consider it a wrong—except for some obvious 
necessity, or for a parish scandal, or for a determined refusal to 
pay his rent—to remove a man from the home which he loves and 
in which his forefathers have lived for many generations. I am 
aware,” Mr. Mannering added, “ that one of the exceptions which 
I have just mentioned is not recognised by some who think that 
the only bond of union between the landlord and his tenant is the 
payment and receipt of rent. That was one of the notions of a 
good neighbour of mine, who recently bought an estate in this. 
neighbourhood. He had made his fortune in one of our great 
manufacturing towns, and he thought that without further know- 
ledge or preparation he had fully qualified himself for the duties of 
a country gentleman. He was a very worthy man, though somewhat 
of a Radical and political economist. And so he lost no time in 
announcing that he should not play the part of parish priest or 
moral censor, and that, so far as he was concerned, he should leave 
order, religion, and morality on the estate to take care of itself, 
provided only that his rents were paid with punctuality. But 
before long he found out his error ; he has now become an excel- 
lent landlord and country gentleman ; his Radicalism has, for all 
practical purposes, disappeared, and the slight tincture of Liberal- 
ism which remains, of which he sometimes talks, but on which he- 
rarely acts, has done him no harm.” 

From this point our conversation ranged over many subjects of 
interest till we touched upon that most difficult question—the 
sufticiency of the wages in those parts of England where the absence 
of large towns and manufacturing industries has left them low as 
compared with the rate in the busier parts of the country. Mr. 
Mannering believes that in Durlestone Chase, as in many other 
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agricultural parishes, the labourer’s wages are, in spite of harvest 
payments and “ privileges,” as they are called, inadequate, and 
he greatly desires to see them higher; but though he considers 
himself free to give a few shillings more to those whom he employs 
on his own farms, and at the same time by indirect means to im- 
prove their condition, he does not think it wise or fair, having 
regard to the neighbouring farms, to make any large increase on the 
general standard of wages. It is, doubtless, one of those difficult 
cases common in the practical affairs of life where full justice to one 
side means injustice to another, and where a man must endeavour 
to the best of his conscience and ability to hold a middle course. 
At the same time he fully recognises that in this conflict of interest 
between the farmer and the labourer, the truth does not lie wholly 
with either party; and that if the wages are too low, the work 
done is often bad, and the difficulties of obtaining labour sometimes 
great. Whilst he holds a somewhat broader view than his friend, 
Dr. Fabian, as to the advantages which our general system of 
education is producing upon country children, he admits that the 
methods by which, and the conditions under which, public educa- 
tion in our agricultural districts is carried on, are often very 
adverse to the agriculturalist ; and he is ready to make excuse for 
a natural irritation in the farmer who is in a great measure at 
least deprived of the young and cheap labour which he formerly 
enjoyed, and who sees the best heads and the strongest arms 
tempted away to the more lucrative occupations of the towns. 

Our conversation ceased here, but the recollection of all that I 
had seen and heard impressed me so sensibly, that later in the 
evening, when after dinner I found myself alone with my host, I 
sought an opportunity of renewing it, and Mr. Mannering’s re- 
marks seemed to me so just and applicable to our present condition 
in many country parishes, that I venture to reproduce them here, 
though conscious how much they lose, when separated in the 
telling from the voice and manner of the speaker. ‘‘ Among many 
causes of anxiety as regards our agriculture and the agricultural 
classes,’ Mr. Mannering said, ‘‘ here are some which seem to me 
particularly to affect the labourers, and which perhaps hardly 
receive the attention that they deserve. I must place in the first 
rank the emigration, which, regarded from opposite points of 
view, may be considered as beneficent or disastrous, but which, as 
is revealed by each fresh census, drains away from our country 
villages the best of our labourers, whether it be to the great towns 
or to the English-speaking communities across the sea. Such an 
emiyration would matter less if those who stay were equal to those 
who go. But this is not the case. Since the days of Solomon 
and Homer it has been the fashion to believe that some earlier 
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generation was superior to the existing one—their labours greater, 
the burdens that they bore mightier— 

Not two strong men th’ enormous weight could raise, 

Such men as live in these degenerate days. 

It has always been so. More than three centuries ago English 
masters complained of their servants, as servants complained of 
their masters ; and bothof them looked back to a time of Saturnian 
good-will and harmony when the earth yielded her increase less 
grudgingly, and when men worked together more willingly. Truth 
and fable curiously intermingled! but when allowance has been made 
for this feeling so common to all ages, there is, I honestly believe, 
some real ground for the complaints which we everywhere hear 
from the employers of agricultural labour. And not only is there 
in many country parishes a certain inferiority in the workmen, but 
there is a combination of circumstances which is adverse to good 
work. Machinery, modern education, newspapers, facilities of 
movement, other employments, and, above all, that unwholesome 
restlessness of mind which is engendered by modern politics and 
which affects all classes, contribute to this result. In many places, 
particular kinds of work such as thatching and rick-making have 
almost, if not entirely, disappeared ; it is harder than it once was 
to find a man who can drive a straight furrow, still harder to find 
those who will rise early and work late with the old conscientious 
laboriousness of their fathers. How can it be otherwise? 
Many occupations are now open to them in towns, on railways, at 
desks, or across the seas in those new countries where industry 
and capacity combined will, in a few years, place any man ina 
position of independence and even comparative affluence. This 
is no matter of regret; it is, on the contrary, in some cases a 
subject for great rejoicing; but the fact remains, with all its in- 
evitable consequences, that by the withdrawal of the best heads 
and most active hands to more lucrative—for I am not prepared to 
admit that it is necessarily higher—work, the cultivation of our 
fields and the management of our stock are left to the care of 
inferior workers. 

“But the difficulty does not end here; for whilst our best men 
are thus drained away from their native villages, the lot of those 
who remain does not seem, as might at first sight be expected, to 
be so sensibly bettered as to give them a sense of contentment. It 
is true that many articles of prime comfort and necessity are 
cheaper, that wages have considerably risen, and that on large 
estates not only are the cottages good and the rents very low, 
but that generally great consideration is shown as_ regards 
drainage, water-supply, and many other matters which go to 
the root of civilised and Christian life, whether among rich 
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or poor. Still, in spite of all these improvements, the lot 
of the agricultural labourer is often a hard and comfortless 
one. In the southern counties their food is poor, their wages 
low ; they have little to look to in the future; whilst the serious 
difficulties which the farmers have of late experienced, have cut 
them off from many of the old-fashioned privileges which they 
once enjoyed, and have given a hardness and a constraint to the 
relations of employers and employed which is much to be deplored. 
To all this it must be added that the education which the labourer 
now receives, some of which seems to me to be of a less practical 
and useful character than is desirable, gives a sting to the feeling 
that his circumstances are hard and unequal by the side of those to 
whom Fortune has been kinder, or whose superior energy has carried 
them higher in the social scale. 

** But even this is not all; for we have the certain fact that if the 
labourers are discontented, and the landlords often so straitened 
in means that they are less able than formerly to give assistance, 
the farmers are, as a class, dissatisfied—a very serious element 
in the consideration of the labourers’ case. Inclement seasons, 
severe foreign competition, and a crushing load of local taxation, 
have compelled them to economise where formerly they could 
afford to be open-handed; they find both the amount and the 
quality of labour sinking, whilst the price of it is steadily rising ; 
and many of them are conscious, with sorrow, that the old 
sympathy between them and their labourers is growing less, and 
the causes of disagreement growing greater. It is not mere fancy 
that sees a virtue in the simpler life of farmer and labourer or of 
master and apprentice, under a common roof and at a common 
board. Roughness of speech and manners there often was in the 
old times; but the two classes were, by the necessities of their 
existence, drawn together, made to feel the identity of their 
interests, to recognise their dependence on each other, and, as a 
‘consequence, to perceive the impossibility of carrying on their life 
without the daily exchange of good offices. And thus, out of those 
good offices, many homely virtues grew up—and, above all, the 
good-will of classes to each other, and their attachment first to 
their native parish, and next to their native country.” 

Mr. Mannering paused. He had stated some causes of anxiety 
in regard to the present condition of our agricultural labourers, and 
he did not seem disposed to add any brighter colours to the sombre 
picture which he had drawn. It has, however, always been my doc- 
trine that the difficulties of former times, though different, were not 
less than those of our own day; and that the age in which we live is, 
on the whole, the best for those whose lot is cast in it; but in this 
instance, reluctant as I was to abandon my favourite position, I 
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was constrained, after uttering some commonplaces in defence of 
it, to admit that there was much truth in Mr. Mannering’s 
remarks; and that whether the existing difficulties were of a 
passing or of a more enduring character, it was, at least, the part 
of wise men to look round them for some remedy. 

“That there is any actual remedy,” Mr. Mannering said, “I 
greatly doubt; but there are, I believe, many expedients which 
may mitigate the irritation of feeling which is socially so un- 
wholesome, and which may soften that shock of classes and 
interests which is politically so dangerous. Good offices, kindly 
feeling, even charitable help by the owners and occupiers of land 
on the one side; savings’ banks, friendly societies, and such help 
as the State may and ought to give on the other side, will bear 
valuable fruit; but apart from all these moral and _ indirect 
agencies, I believe that the owners of land may do much towards 
the contentment of a deserving class, and to the defeat of socialistic 
doctrines, by bringing the labourer and the landowner into a 
common system. It is hard to say what is the real feeling of the 
agricultural labourers as a class, and what their moral and intellec- 
tual capacity for withstanding the sophistries of the demagogue and 
agitator. I believe it to vary with different parts of the country ; but 
I feel confident that all classes will be safer if they can be distinctly 
brought inside our land system. The greater the interest that can 
be given to them in their houses and small plots of land, the more 
Conservative will they become, both from their natural feelings 
and from the habits of life which make them cautious, tenacious, 
and prudent. This is alike the experience of other countries and the 
tendency of human nature ; and it is easy to see how the develop- 
ment of independence in the labourer may become an additional 
and powerful barrier against the growing socialism of our day.” 

‘But are not the labourers,” I said, “already within that 
common system of which you speak? Are not their interests 
identical with those of the owners of land? and is there not, on 
the large properties at least, with which your argument is mainly 
concerned, that sense of security in their holdings which makes 
action on the part of landowners superfluous? On those large 
properties where there has been a traditional policy and practice 
for generations, and where the wanton disturbance of a tenant is 
unknown, a cottager, though he nominally holds his house and 
garden at a short notice, has a tenure which is, for all practical 
purposes, absolutely safe. It has always seemed to me that the 
real risk of hardship exists when the cottage is the property of 
some speculator who has run up or bought cheap dwellings in the 
hope of large returns; and what sanctions, moral or legislative, 
will hold this Proteus? On large estates there is not only virtual 
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fixity of tenure, but cottages are generally let at a nominal and 
wholly unremunerative rent.” 

‘“‘T agree,” Mr. Mannering replied, ‘‘ to much that you say ; but 
I also believe the present position of the labourers’ class to be so 
unsatisfactory, and even critical, that in the interest of the owners 
of land I am inclined to make many changes—experiments, if you 
prefer the word—innovations, as our fathers would certainly have 
considered them. Difficult times require bolder handling; and if 
by their action the owners of property can interest a larger 
number of individuals in the maintenance of our social system—if 
by their example they can induce or constrain others to adopt a better 
practice, they, in common with many, but first and foremost 
themselves, will reap the reward. It is precisely a case where, if 
the end be accepted, many different means towards that end may 
be adopted by different persons in different places; and it is only to 
illustrate my meaning, and not with the idea of exhausting those 
various methods of procedure, that I will mention some of them. 

“* My first recommendation, then, is one which thousands of the 
best landlords in England have long ago put into practice, and 
on which I need not now waste words—I mean gardens and allot- 
ments such as you have seen to-day, meadows, cow-runs, small 
holdings on reasonable terms, and with the moral certainty that 
the tenant will suffer no disturbance unless he notoriously mis- 
conducts himself, or fails in the payment of his rent. This doubt- 
less means a sacrifice of time, trouble, or money on the part of 
the landlord or his agent; but my answer is that the sacrifice, 
such as it is, is well worth the result. 

‘*My next suggestion involves a much larger change, both of 
practice and of principle. I contemplate, in certain cases, the 
granting of leases of cottages and of land, varying in extent from 
one to ten acres, for terms of years from one to seven, fourteen, 
or even twenty-one. This will not always be easy, for there will 
be difficulties in dividing and apportioning these small holdings; 
sometimes even it will be costly, or at least unremunerative, for 
it will mean the erection of rough sheds and buildings which would 
be unnecessary if the land were not so sub-divided ; and anyhow 
it would clearly be impossible to adopt such a system without 
reserve on an estate. In some parts it would place the comfort 
ot a landlord, in regard to what our Scotch friends call the 
‘amenities’ of his residence, too much at the mercy of an in- 
different tenant; whilst in some places, again, the class of men 
who can with advantage take such holdings do not exist. But 
on a large property there are frequently parts where the experiment 
may be tried without risk of mischief. 

“‘ Again, like many other experiments, it may be made gradually 
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and cautiously. It may be well to begin with a small amount of 
land and a short tenure, increasing both if the undertaking 
promises to be successful. It is even conceivable that, in some 
places and under peculiarly favourable conditions, long leases of 
twenty-one years might be granted, renewable on the payment of 
a fine, with a power reserved to the landlord to resume possession 
on payment of the fine and the full value of the improvements 
made by the tenant, if approved in the first instance by the 
landlord. Iam aware that such a proposal may seem to carry us 
back to the old and questionable practice of letting houses and 
land on lives ; but though I will not now discuss it, I think that a 
prudent landlord might take some reasonable effectual safeguards 
against such a risk. 

“Tam aware, also, that many farmers might object to such a 
change as tending to diminish an already inadequate amount of 
labour, and increase the independence of a class with whom they 
already find it difficult to deal on equal terms. I admit it—admit 
it freely ; but I believe that the independence of the labourer has 
gone too far to make this a matter of serious consideration. The 
farmer, like the landlord and every other employer of labour, must 
now look to the willing co-operation of those on whom he depends ; 
and I am satisfied that he will find it his interest to do so. 
‘Piece-work’ and the steady conversion of arable land into 
pasture are indirectly facilitating this result. 

‘* My proposal may also directly involve some diminution of labour 
in some districts, and so far aggravate an already existing diff- 
culty; but indirectly it may also place at the disposal of the 
farmer a new class of labour, for it will at least tend to stop the 
fatal efflux of the best men from country parishes, and to attach 
them to the soil; and, as these small holdings will not employ 
the whole of a man’s time, a considerable proportion of it ought, 
with good management, to become available for the neighbour- 
ing farms. It would doubtless be the question of a bargain, 
but this is not necessarily an evil, and the ultimate balance of 
advantage would, I believe, be on the farmer’s side. There are, of 
course, some labourers to whom such a suggestion is inapplicable. 
Carters, stockmen, shepherds, and headmen of all kinds must 
give their whole and undivided time to their employer, and must, 
like domestic servants, be absolutely at his orders. A farm, like a 
ship, or a regiment, or a household, cannot be successfully man- 
aged unless there be some residents on it who, by the nature of 
their engagements, can be relied upon for certain fixed periods of 
time. 

‘One step further,” Mr. Mannering added, “‘and I have done. 
I believe that in these days the owners of large properties will find 
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it to their advantage to offer land for sale in small portions, on 
reasonable terms, to those who desire to become small holders. 
Politically, I am convinced of the value of a small proprietary ; and 
I see in many places with great regret the gradual extinction of 
the yeomen and ‘ statesmen,’ as they are called in the North, who 
have been so valuable a class in all periods of our history. It may 
be impossible by any artificial process to replace one class by 
another; impossible wholly to arrest a movement which has its 
origin in economic causes ; but it is certainly well to reduce, as far 
as possible, the operation of it; whilst, as regards the owner of 
land himself, the conversion of some small, perhaps outlying, part 
of his property into money is probably, in these days of agri- 
cultural depression, no great loss. A few years ago such a transfer 
of land to capital was impracticable; but an Act recently passed 
at the instance of an eminent lawyer has relieved the life-owner 
from the restrictions of settlements and trustees, and has given 
him greater freedom of action.” 

Mr. Mannering paused, and I said ; ‘‘ You have sketched, though 
in outline, what might be a great change if freely and extensively 
adopted.” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ but also of Conservative reform in the true 
sense of the word, and one which, looking to the object in view, is 
not too large; for my belief is that what I have now proposed 
would be valuable to all parties concerned economically, politically, 
and morally. Economically it would be useful because the system 
of large farms, which has been carried too far, has in some places 
failed and needs buttressing. That system certainly cannot stand 
by itself. Politically my recommendation is good, because it would 
give the best and most frugal men in a naturally Conservative class 
a strong personal interest in the land on which they live; and 
morally I believe it would be beneficial because it would improve 
the condition of the labourer. For the first time I see an opening 
for all this, and one which is not irreconcilable with— perhaps it is 
directly conducive to—the interests of landowners and farmers. 

“But the night draws on; we have given time enough to such 
serious talk; let us go out and have a cigar on the terrace, under 
the soft light of this summer moon, which has looked down on so 
many generations of Englishmen, has seen so many changes, will 
see so many more, but will, I hope, always shine upon as fair a 
land of corn and pasture, of hall and homestead as that which now 
lies before us.” 
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Tue Russians have succeeded in appropriating Merv without its 
being followed by the supposed inevitable advance of English troops 
to Herat, and while we behold the triumph of our great rival we 
have also to listen to his compliments at our good sense in accepting 
the inevitable. These are to our taste the more nauseous, inasmuch 
as our ‘‘ good sense” is only a pleasing phrase for want of power, 
an over-occupied attention, and the painful recollection, perhaps, 
of lost opportunities and miscalculated chances. The Russian 
Government has scored again in that diplomatic encounter which 
has continued for twenty years, and the sharpness of its wit, to use no 
harsher word, has availed once more, as it always has, and probably 
‘as it always will avail, against the dulness of the English Foreign 
Office and the trusting nature of the people of this country. The 
many despatches written on the subject of Merv by Lords Clarendon, 
Granville, and Derby, and the courteous replies which they never 
failed to elicit from Prince Gortchakoff, or his Imperial Master, 
furnish melancholy reading now, for, while nothing could be firmer 
than the language held by those Foreign Secretaries as to the 
impossibility of allowing Russia “‘ to approach even the neighbour- 
hood of Merv,” they never received in response more than the repu- 
diation of any present intention to occupy Merv, and they have been 
followed by action so weak as to be absolutely pusillanimous, and 
which cannot fail to make all future declarations of policy by the 
English Government on Central Asian matters at least appear both 
unmeaning and insincere. A policy of vain protest is everywhere 
useless, and injurious to self-respect. It reveals the secret fear 
which will in face of danger become panic, and it shows a deficiency 
-of power, and the sentiment of mental doubt which no one, perhaps, 
imagined to exist, and which are the sure precursors of ruin. On 
the question of Merv we have had from the beginning nothing but 
protest, and that it has been utterly vain the fact plainly shows. 
The peoples of India and southern Asia are the witnesses of a dis- 
comfiture as complete as any recorded in the pages of diplomatic 
history. Lord Granville still clings to his old panacea. He has 
again protested in the mildest form at St. Petersburg, but it is 
understood that the feeling in Downing Street is that with this 
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gentle remonstrance enough has for the moment been done. There 
is good reason to say that it would be premature to assume that 
we have even now heard the last of those miserable representations 
to Russia for the purpose of evoking promises, to which that Power 
only gives a momentary value, and the breach of which, as we 
have had no idea of enforcing them at the sword’s point, has 
brought our diplomacy into contempt, and will, if repeated, sub- 
ject the honour of this country to still lower degradation. It is 
against all direct negotiation with Russia that we have in the 
first place, to make our most emphatic remonstrance, and to array 
all the forces of resistance which as an opposition we can muster. 

We will not waste valuable time and space over the loss of Merv. 
Although our Government might by diplomatic means have kept 
Russia quiet for some years longer, although even at the eleventh 
hour it could by a little decision, and if it had wished, have caused 
the postponement of the scheme of annexation, still Merv is gone 
now; and the practical question is not how it might have been 
kept out of Russia’s grasp, but how we are to confine Russia even 
to Merv, and to exclude her from Afghanistan. Merv is gone, and 
the question is, What next? not merely with regard to Russia’s 
progress, but also with reference to English action, for it is admitted 
with remarkable unanimity that something must be done, although 
no precise action has been proposed except a delimitation of the 
very extended and irregular northern frontier of Afghanistan. Now 
that delimitation, however necessary, must be a work of time, and 
if attempted by direct negotiation with Russia it will certainly lead 
to disagreement and come to nothing, as all previous attempts of a 
similar kind have done before. There should be an immediate and 
effective reply to the Russian occupation of Merv. Lord Granville 
thinks it is met by ‘‘ communications with the Russian Ambas- 
sador,” and by “‘ despatches to St. Petersburg.” The Asiatics, who 
are observing our attitude, look for deeds rather than words. The 
only act which will make an impression on their minds is that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan should be at once invited to India, and that 
he should be received in full Durbar by Lord Ripon at the most 
convenient spot in the Punjab. 

Our position with regard to Merv has been so far consistent that 
we have always declared that a Russian occupation would lead to 
disturbance within Afghan territory, and that we should be bound 
to assist the Ameer in maintaining the integrity of his dominions. 
The first result of the annexation of Merv is to give practical 
meaning to this obligation. We are bound by our past declara- 
tions, as well as by our specific obligations to Abdurrahman, 
voluntarily accepted, and by the plainest motives of self-interest, 
to support with our arms the integrity of Afghanistan. Our in- 
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tention to do so has been declared over and overagain in the strongest 
language sanctioned by international courtesy. It is almost impos- 
sible to suppose that any responsible minister would counsel the repu- 
diation of the obligation, or recommend that the violation of the 
Ameer’s dominions should be received with the apathetic good 
sense that has been so conspicuous in the case of Merv. We have 
therefore, above everything else, to recognize this obligation, to 
define it, and to devise the arrangement which will best enable us 
to meet it and to secure our objects. But the chief point is for us 
to recognize the duty, for if it be clearly recognized on our part we 
shall find that it wil] be respected by others. Now, do Lord Kim- 
berley and his colleagues realize to its full extent what the duty of 
defending Afghanistan practically means? Do they admit that it is 
to be as much a cardinal point in the policy of India as the protection 
of Belgium is in that of England? Unless they do, unless those 
acquainted with Indian politics speak out very clearly on the sub- 
ject, there is grave danger that the phrase of ‘defending the 
integrity of Afghanistan ” will become as void of real meaning as 
‘the prohibition to approach even the vicinity of Merv” is now 
shown to be. 

Assuming our Government to be ready to meet the responsibility 
to which it stands self-committed of defending Afghanistan, the 
first question that calls for an answer is, What are its relations with 
the Afghan ruler, what has it done to gain his confidence, and 
what to ensure his fidelity ? For it is perfectly obvious that the 
English people will never incur the risk and danger of defending a 
dominion the ruler of which is anything short of a sincere friend 
and staunch ally. If Abdurrahman is not seen to be clearly on 
our side there is an end to the feasibility of a policy based on the 
defence of the further limits of Afghanistan. The Liberal policy, 
to oppose the onward march of Russia, will again consist of a well- 
sounding phrase which, when the hour comes for action, they will not 
have the courage to follow up by deeds. While Lords Granville and 
Kimberley are making declarations in public speeches and private 
despatches to the effect that they do not admit “‘ Russia’s right to 
interfere in Afghanistan,” and that they possess ‘the control of 
the Ameer’s foreign relations,” they would be wiser and would do 
more practical good by proceeding to ascertain without delay what 
are the personal views of the Ameer, what measures he will under- 
take with our support, and how far he identifies himself with the 
cause and interests of England. Now, nothing whatever has been 
done in this direction (March 17th) beyond telegraphing to Lord 
Ripon to know his opinion as to what is the opinion of the Ameer. 
Lord Ripon’s opinion about Afghanistan is simple and compre- 
hensive. As some politicians do with regard to Ireland, he wishes 
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it under the sea, but this is rather the expression of excusable 
irritation than a political remedy capable of practical application. 
On the subject of the Ameer’s opinion Lord Ripon has no special 
source of knowledge, seeing that he was careful to send to Cabul as 
our native envoy an official between whom and the Ameer there is 
a blood feud. If ever the Ameer feels the weakness of wishing to 
be confidential he is at once repelled, for it is not into the ear 
of the grandson of the man who murdered his ancestor Poyndah in 
the days of the Sudozais that he would pour his secrets.* Lord 
Ripon, therefore, can give no information on the subject of any 
importance, for the simple reason that the truth can only be ascer- 
tained by dealing direct with Abdurrahman, and of that since Sir 
Lepel Griffin officially recognized him as Ameer in 1880 there has 
been none. 

Our existing relations with the Ameer are of the most singular 
and exceptional character. We are paying him a large subsidy. 
We have accepted towards him a variety of obligations and the 
responsibility of guaranteeing his dominions. In return he has 
not incurred a single responsibility beyond the very vague one of 
being our friend. It is the pleasure of our Government to say that 
he is our ally, that his foreign relations are under our control, and 
that a sense of his own interest is sufficient to make him adhere to 
the side of England in preference to Russia. We have heard all 
this before in the case of Shere Ali, who could not resist the over- 
tures of those describing themselves as being ‘“‘as wise as a 
serpent and as gentle as a dove”; and it is as baseless of real fact 
in the case of Abdurrahman as it was when General Kaufmann 
wrote his letters of sympathy and suggestion from Tashkent in the 
interval between Khiva and the Stolietoff mission. We have given 
this Ameer much, and we have promised more. In return he has 
given little and done nothing. Even when the subsidy of twelve 
lakhs was conferred upon him last summer it was not thought 
necessary to have any written agreement. The Ameer took our 
money without incurring any obligation, and now that he will be 
expected to do something on his part we may feel sure that, even 
should he express his willingness to do what we ask or suggest, he 
will expect some additional recompense for such rare devotion in 
an Afghan. But until we have sounded Abdurrahman as to his 
private views, sketched out for his guidance the policy we wish him 
to pursue, and assured him that the power of England will be 
exerted to exclude Russia from his country, nothing has been done 


* At the beginning of the present century Wafadar Khan, Wazir to Shah Zemaun, 
and grandfather of Afzul Khan murdered Poyndah, father of Dost Mahomed and the 
present Ameer’s great-grandfather. He was himself tortured and put to death by 
Futteh Ali, Poyndah’s son. 
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towards establishing an identity of interests and harmony of action 
between England and Afghanistan. We may call Abdurrahman 
our ally and dependent, but nothing will have been accomplished 
towards preventing the Russians coming to the Hindoo Koosh and 
absorbing the whole valley of the Murgab. Nothing short, in- 
deed, of the clearest and closest alliance between Cabul and Cal- 
cutta, resting on the firm resolve of the English people to treat the 
violation of Afghan soil as a casus belli, will avail to prevent those 
events coming to pass. But in face of such palpable resolution as 
that, Russia would long pause before infringing the peace. Verbal 
phrases alone cannot restrain the Cossacks, but the Russian 
Government would be slow to provoke the great contest for which 
it is not yet prepared. 

But if it is necessary to consider what England’s policy should 
be, it is equally incumbent upon us to inquire what Russia’s action 
will be. Russia has taken Merv. Is there anyone who supposes 
that she will remain satisfied with it? Have we not always had 
reason to see in the Russian advance a forcible illustration of the 
truth of the saying that “ L’appetit vient en mangeant” ? Even so 
far as the taking of Merv itself goes, it seems probable that the 
act of occupation will be made to cover a great deal more than 
placing a governor and a garrison within the walls of Kouchid 
Khan Kala. One Russian officer declares that they must have 
the whole of the Attock up to the line of the Persian hills; another 
that they must hold all the routes from the Tejend to Merv; while 
a third puts forward the comprehensive claim to sovereignty over 
all of Turcoman race. Each of these contentions may be made to 
cover a more or less extensive surface, as convenience and oppor- 
tunity may direct; but they all signify that the possession of 
Merv is held to carry that of Sarakhs with it, and Sarakhs is a 
place which Sir Charles Macgregor, a very competent authority, 
declared six years ago that ‘“‘ Russia would use for offence if 
England did not for defence.” Already it is plain, therefore, that 
the difficulty of the moment is not to recognize Russia’s presence 
in Merv, but to devise some means of restricting her to the vast 
region subject to her direction from the Caspian and Persian 
frontier to Kashgar and the Chinese borders. If she takes 
Sarakhs, she defrauds Persia of a possession ; if she advances the 
ethnological principle, she must encroach on Afghanistan, and 
sever communications between Balkh and Herat. In either case 
she can render the exercise of all authority by either the Persian 
or the Afghan ruler practically impossible ; and her mandate in 
the interests of civilization will justify her in appropriating dis- 
tricts which the native rulers fail to keep tranquil, and which 
might become the scene of serious disorder. ‘I'he English people, 
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pre-occupied with the tortuous and unmeaning policy of Mr. 
Gladstone's Government in Egypt, where vacillation in Downing 
Street deprives our vigorous efforts of their due result, and where 
accumulated difficulties will yet be pronounced insuperable unless 
some startling tragedy recall with an electric shock the better 
sense and firmer resolution of Englishmen, may be assumed to 
have given its assent to the Russian seizure of Merv in the 
belief that it could not prevent its being effected. But is it 
prepared to accept with the same tameness the very extended 
signification which the Russians will give to the privileges 
attaching to the ownership of Merv, especially when it is remem- 
bered that that signification will only be limited by the firmness 
of the attitude of the English Government, and by the nature of 
the measures which it will take in reply to an act that has pro- 
duced a profound impression throughout Asia ? 

The Russians have acted throughout this Merv affair with great 
astuteness, as well as exceptional promptitude. When they were 
in the full swing of their campaign with the Akhals, they took 
steps to minimize the importance of Merv. Their explorers 
declared, with charming naiveté, that Merv was a place of no 
strategical value, that it was not “the key of Herat,” and that all 
Sir Henry Rawlinson had written on the subject was erroneous, 
.and formed on a mistaken view. There were some English 
writers deceived by the specious theories of Colonel Grodekoff ; 
but now that Merv is in their hands, those disingenuous state- 
ments are thrown on one side as having served their purpose, and 
Merv resumes its natural position as the commanding situation in 
the desert of the Turcomans from the Caspian to the Oxus. As 
soon as the convenient moment may be thought to have arrived, 
it will become the Russian administrative capital for the Trans- 
caspian province. The Russians are, therefore, not much affected 
by the statements of their own explorers declaring that the im- 
portance of Merv has been exaggerated, and they are perfectly 
right. To those who believe and represent Merv to be an oasis in 
the midst of an irreclaimable desert, it will seem no difficult task 
to restrict Russia to this limited spot; but Merv being what it is— 
and that is geographically not an oasis at all, but the extremity of 
a strip of green land thrust out from Afghanistan into the waste— 
the question assumes a different complexion. From Merv there is, 
by the valley of the Murgab, an unbroken route of water and 
grass to Penjdeh, Meroochak and Bala Murgab, the last-named 
being only 135 miles from Herat by the high road. Penjdeh is 
in the possession of the Salor Turcomans, and Bala Murgab is the 
extreme station of an Afghan garrison, although both Shere Ali 
and the present Ameer claimed Penjdeh and Ak Tepeh as Afghan, 
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and made various propositions to fortify them. The significance 
of these claims will perhaps be made most clear by stating that 
Penjdeh is 150 miles south of Merv. Apathy in dealing with the 
occupation of Merv will thus enable Russia to secure other points 
very much nearer the Indian frontier. The most timely as well as 
the most vigorous measures will be needed to stop Russia’s 
progress up the Murgab ; and the only way to give practical effect 
to any policy will be for the Ameer to establish a fortified post as 
low down that river as is thought prudent, and to assume the 
government of those Salor, Sarik, and other Turcomans who still 
prefer their independence to subjection to the Czar. That post 
will have to be very much farther north than Penjdeh ; for once 
the Russians reach the vicinity of that place, Afghan authority in 
Herat will become an impossibility. They can then turn the 
whole flank of the Anglo-Afghan defence by using the Kushk 
valley, which will take them to within fifty miles of Herat itself. 

More than one reason will impel the Russians to continue their 
activity, and to refuse to rest satisfied with what they have accom- 
plished. In the first place they believe that the English Government, 
having allowed them to seize Merv, will permit them to take as 
much more as they can swallow in the same mouthful. They will 
not be slow also to represent that unless they acquire supremacy 
over all the clans, and the possession of certain points, they cannot 
hold themselves responsible for the tranquillity of the various 
borders which they have now made their own. Their astuteness 
will lead them to cast upon the personal apprehension of England 
the blame for a continuance of those raids and frontier disturb- 
ances which have given the name of Turcoman an evil reputation 
throughout the West ; while those irregular proceedings will serve 
as a useful screen to the substantial advances of the Russian flag. 
We have but one remedy. Those Turcomans who are not subject 
to Russia must become subject to Afghanistan, and as the latter 
are settled in permanent villages and have given up raiding for 
many years, there is the less risk in accepting the responsibility of 
their control. But there is no other safe issue. We deprecate the 
meeting of the frontiers of England and Russia, but the hour has 
come for a meeting of responsibilities. Russia will take whatever 
England will not protect, and what diplomacy may secure to-day, 
force of arms shall fail to rescue a few years hence. 

Russia is urged into activity by other motives still than the 
belief that the apathy and pre-occupation of England are her 
opportunity. The subjugation of the Turcomans ought to mean 
the acquisition of the most valuable recruiting ground that she has 
obtained during the present century. The Turcomans and their 
excellent horses have always been thought to present the ready 
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means of forming the most formidable irregular cavalry force in 
Asia. Whether for Russia or against her, they have been 
frequently considered as the advanced force of the army that 
will one day assail India, or as the spear-head of the body 
that may be created by some reaction and revival throughout 
Islam for the discomfiture of its bitter and triumphant foe, 
the Russian Czar. Russia is now in a position of predominance 
‘among these tribes, and she holds in her grasp the long- 
coveted prize. In a short time the Turcomans of Merv will 
be as much her peaceful subjects as are the Cossacks and the 
Circassians. But it is not so easy a matter for her to know how to 
make use of them, to preserve, or rather to restore, their energy, 
and to ensure that a peaceful and well-conducted Turcoman shall 
retain those martial qualities which distinguished him as the wild, 
unfettered freebooter of the desert. And in the first place let it be 
remembered that the Turcomans are no longer what they were. 
They lost their best manhood at Geok Tepe. Their braver chiefs 
either perished there or have died since. The terrible proceedings 
of General Scobeleff took the heart out of a people whose gallantry 
failed to suggest the idea of humanity and forbearance to their 
savage conqueror. Russia has consequently acquired the sove- 
reignty of a cowed and humiliated people. It is the better for the 
assurance of her authority, but it certainly tends to minimize the 
value of the prize as she obtains it. 

Russia has never given her critics any right to say that she is 
not wise. Her first effort will, therefore, be directed to the revival 
of the courage and military ardour of her Turcoman dependents. 
She will place upon them the lightest discipline she can devise, but 
it may be considered a doubtful experiment whether she will 
succeed. She has deprived them of the active life which sustained 
their vitality, and unless some other can be substituted, all that 
we know about the Turcomans justifies the belief that they will 
lose their former characteristics, become effeminate, and gradually 
disappear. In that event the Russian seizure of Merv would be 
deprived of one of its most important consequences. But of course 
the Russian Government is aware of these possibilities, and 
although with the whole force of the army of the Caucasus at the 
back of the adventurous lieutenants operating on the Murgab the 
value of any Asiatic ally may seem very slight indeed, they will still 
not be indisposed to do as much as they can towards making some 
military use of the Czar’s new lieges. A consideration of the cha- 
racter and temperament of the Turcomans will, therefore, increase 
Russia’s inclination to be up and doing; while if the practice of 
forays is to be abandoned, there will have to be substituted for it 
one of systematic advance under the two-headed eagle. 
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The opportunity of giving effect to such a policy will be afforded 
if the supersession of Afghan authority beyond the Hindoo Koosh is 
in even the most insidious form to be tolerated. The Turcomans 
provide the ready means of encroachment on the Murgab, at 
Maimene, Andkoi, or any other of those places in Turkestan which 
mark the route that eventually turns the Paropamisan range north 
of Herat. At the same time that Russia would thus protrude the 
claims of the Turcomans to territory defended in the past with 
difficulty against their encroachments, she would obtain the exten- 
sion of her own influence and the restoration of Teke vigour. If 
she can provide the Turcomans with a fresh vent for their activity 
in the valleys that lead to Herat or along the route to Balkh and 
the northern approaches to Cabul, she secures a double object with 
the least degree of trouble to herself. It will, consequently, be no 
light task to keep Russia where she is. Every motive of policy, 
time, and the local conditions of the case urge her onwards. That 
she has got much is no reason in her eyes why she should not get 
more. The dulness of England is rather a spur to her impetuosity, 
than a reason for showing self-restraint. The absence of any clear 
geographical division until the Paropamisans is reached, the vague- 
ness and the feebleness of Afghan and Persian authority, furnish the 
most powerful of all inducements why Russia should hasten to 
send her Cossacks as far up the Murgab as she dare, in the 
conviction that, excepting Sarakhs, it will be very hard indeed to 
show a better claim than hers to any place in which she may have 
established a garrison. Her promptitude may further confound 
and increase the vacillation of a Government which cannot carry 
into effect its own threats, and which has only exacted promises in 
order to show that it does not require them to be fulfilled.* 

From every point of view, therefore, England has no time to 
waste, and the occasion is one not for criticism of such measures 
as Mr. Gladstone’s Government may be disposed to pursue, but for 
the drafting of a distinct and definite policy adequate to the crisis, 
and calculated to check the progress of Russia, and to promote 
the safety of our dominion in India. Whatever the actual policy 
that may be carried out, we have, in the first place, no choice save 
to act through the Ameer of Afghanistan. He is in our pay, he 
has accepted our rupees; the time has come for him to show what 
he will do in return. It is useless to argue as to his personal 
predilections. They will not blind him as to the chances of the 
policy on which he may be secretly bent; and an Afghan is as 
little likely to be swayed by gratitude to a former host as he is by 

* For a full description of the representations made at different times to the Russian 


Government by Liberal Ministers, the reader may be referred to an Article which 
appeared in the Standard, of lst August 1881, entitled, “The Liberals and Merv.” 
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the weakness of 4 Government which supplies him with money 
without asking for anything in return. The private opinion and 
sympathy of Abdurrahman is a very important element in this 
question ; but it is only possible to give surmises, and they are 
valueless. But it is above all things imperative that there shall be 
no longer room for doubt on this subject. Abdurrahman must be 
either on our side or against us. We cannot permit him to fill his 
coffers with Indian rupees in order that when the hour of peril 
comes he may quietly attach himself to the side of Russia. Unless 
our Government wishes to perpetuate a sham, to declare that there 
is strength where there is weakness, and confidence where there is 
meditated falseness and will be consummated treachery, this point 
should be decided at once. Lord Ripon, in his character of Viceroy 
and Governor-General, should invite, in proper and friendly terms, 
the Ameer to visit him in the Punjab. The season is advancing, 
but it could still be accomplished by using despatch in the arrange- 
ment of the preliminaries. If the Ameer prevaricates or makes 
excuses, if, in short, he will not come, he is our foe, and should be 
dealt with accordingly. If he comes, and accepts the duties of his 
position, he can be trusted with some portion of our confidence. 
His arrival will prove to the peoples of India that the ruler who 
dwells amid the snows of Cabul thinks that England is still the 
greater power than Russia, and for the preservation of peace that 
alone is no small gain and advantage. 

Assuming the more agreeable and perhaps the more probable 
event, that the Ameer does come to India, that he feels alarm at 
the near prospect of Russian aggression, and that he shares our 
desire to place some restriction on its further expansion, it follows 
that the first thing will be to decide upon a plan of mutual defence 
and to define the exact limits of Afghan sovereignty. We should 
then no doubt have to increase our subsidy by subventions for 
special purposes; but, if so, it would be coupled with the condition 
of direct supervision by English officers, which should always be 
enforced. So far as the question of the point on the Murgab 
where the Ameer’s authority will be held to stop, it cannot be too 
strongly insisted that the only way to effect a satisfactory solution 
will be by an act of assertion on the part of the Ameer’s lieutenant 
in Herat, and not by the abortive and lingering movements of an 
international Frontier Commission. The time is favourable to 
show Russia that she cannot claim the monopoly of being aggres- 
sive. If the Ameer occupies Ak Tepe, or still better Sary Yahmy, 
without delay, and with the sanction of England, a check is at 
once imposed upon the advance of Russia which would not fail to 
be permanently effectual, if followed up by the despatch of an 
English officer to Herat and possibly to Maimene as well. Neither 
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these measures, nor any others executed by the instrumentality of 
the Ameer, will produce any practical good unless we have fully 
made up our mind that the integrity of a friendly Afghanistan is 
worth fighting for. Once committed to that policy there must be 
neither misgiving nor looking back. To do so would be to invite 
discomfiture and humiliation that would far surpass any to which 
the present Liberal Administration has yet condemned the country. 
To such miserable repudiation of responsibility, and such an 
unlimited capacity of eating our own words, the policy of domg 
nothing behind the Indus would be preferable if only because, 
though not less fatal, it would be accompanied with the less dis- 
honour. The defence of Afghanistan by means of its ruler and 
people affords the simple and straightforward issue from a difficult 
position. It would probably be as effectual as we have any right 
to suppose that any plan we can now form for checking Russia at 
a distance from the frontier of India would prove. 

But while the probability is that the Ameer would come 
to India if properly invited, there is also the possibility that 
he would not, and the consequences of his declaration of inde- 
pendence and unfriendliness should be faced. His _ refusal 
would of course be discouraging and would signify a rebuff; 
but it would reveal the plain truth, and that is a_ thing 
always worth knowing. But weak individuals and embarrassed 
administrations agree in the desire to keep up appearances, and it 
may so be that Lord Ripon’s leisurely sounding of the Ameer 
through the hated Afzul Khan will result in the Viceroy 
representing that the Ameer had better be left alone. They will 
not have the courage to resent his indifference and to expose the 
guile which bids him wait upon events, by withdrawing his subsidy 
and taking the initiative into their own hands. They will rather seek 
to extend their brief claim to be called wise men by leaving the ruler 
who will do nothing for them undisturbed, and by seeking to lead 
their fellow-countrymen into the deceitful fancy that what is calm 
must needs be secure. And there will not be wanting many to tell 
them that they are acting very sensibly, that Russia is still a very 
long way off, and that it will be time enough to think of opposing her 
when she reaches the plains of India. But the recent declarations 
of Her Majesty’s ministers prevent their using any such argument 
themselves. They have admitted that in their eyes the most recent 
proceedings of Russia and the seizure of Merv are menacing, that 
they render it incumbent on us to take precautions, that they 
have accepted the control of the foreign relations of Afghanistan, 
and that we are bound to extend our protection to the Ameer. 
There is no difference of opinion, therefore, as to the obligations. 
It is only a question of how they are to be met and fulfilled. 
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But unless the Ameer is at one with us, the statement that his 
foreign relations are subject to our control is totally unmeaning, 
and the obligation to defend his dominions in their widest extent 
becomes one of convenience rather than a matter of honour. It 
also follows that the necessary precautions cannot be taken through 
the instrumentality of the Ameer, and the policy of giving the 
widest possible signification to Afghan sovereignty will not, with- 
out his hearty co-operation, admit of practical application. Under 
those circumstances, how will the Government act? It is much 
to be feared that, with the view of saying that there has been peace 
somewhere in their time, they will allow the doubtful ally to pose 
at Cabul as the true friend, that they will continue the payment 
of the subsidy for which he gives nothing in return, and that their 
solitary precautions will consist in exacting a further promise from 
Russia, and in completing the line of railway to Quetta. Such 
precautions will be totally inadequate, and hardly worthy of the 
name. They will not stop Russia for a day, and the peoples of 
India will see in them still more convincing proof that the onward 
march of the Czar’s legions is irresistible, and that sooner or later 
they will burst through the passes into the plains of the Punjab. 
Of course, it is a happy philosophy to believe, and the convenient 
answer to give, that the danger is remote and chimerical, and that 
the Russians would be annihilated on their arrival. But if the only 
measure taken in reply to the Russian occupation of Merv be the 
construction of a short line between Sibi and Quetta, and the pal- 
pable fact that the Afghan ruler does not admit the identity of his 
interests by his refusal to visit the Viceroy, it necessarily follows 
that, while the greatest freedom will be left to Russia to carry her 
claims up to the immediate neighbourhood of Herat and to the 
Hindoo Koosh, the Asiatic world will see in the inaction of the 
English Government the proof of indecision and the confession of 
weakness. 

On two matters Conservatives, and all who attach importance to 
the preservation of our Indian Empire, cannot insist too strongly 
.as the cardinal points of any policy likely to be effectual. Let 
there be no more negotiating with Russia until we can state the 
spots on the Murgab, in the Turcoman desert between Maimene 
-and the Oxus, and on the upper course of the Oxus and its 
-affluents beyond which England will not allow her to encroach, and 
let there be no delay in ascertaining what these points may be. 
Secondly, let our relations with the Ameer be defined and made as 
clear as day. He is our friend or he is our foe. He cannot be 
allowed to change his character with the scene, and to play a double 
part. If he will not come to see the Viceroy, he declares himself 
ipso facto our opponent. He should be then denounced as the 
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enemy of the English State. His subsidy should be stopped, and 
the city of Candahar forthwith occupied. It is probable that his 
power would crumble away under his feet, even at Cabul, but 
enough would, at all events, have been done to make it patent 
that the English cannot be deceived and are not to be defied with 
impunity. There would be an end to a sham which, if it is a sham, 
had better be exposed with as little loss of time as may be. We 
should then have to pursue a different policy for our own part. 
Without a Sovereign in hearty alliance with us at Cabul it is out 
of the question for us to accept the responsibility of defending the 
complete integrity of Afghanistan. We should have to adopt the 
alternative policy of forming the strongest frontier we can secure. 
The first point in the execution of that policy would be the re- 
occupation of Candahar, and its connection with the railway system 
of India. The second point would be the arrangement of the 
Herat question on the basis of giving Persia that much-coveted 
possession, and, as Lord Ripon has already borrowed the subsidy 
policy from Lord Lytton, he should have no objection to take 
another leaf out of his book and ratify the draft convention of 1880 
with Persia on this very subject. The third measure of this policy, 
as it may be termed, of limited defence, would be to raise a corps. 
of 10,000 Belooches—perhaps the best fighting men in Asia—as a 
set-off against the Czar’s Turcomans. This is a policy which, by 
its vigour, would assure our friends, inspire our enemies with 
caution, and show Russia that we are resolved to carry out our 
own plans without regard for her verbal assurances, and without 
the co-operation of allies of whose fidelity we have not made 
ourselves tolerably certain. 

But there is every reason as yet to suppose that, if the Govern- 
ment will only act promptly and properly, Abdurrahman will come 
to India, and as he has shown a disposition to extend his borders by 
the incorporation of Roshan and Shignan, he should be the more 
inclined to acquiesce in the only arrangement which will enable 
him to retain them. He should have no objection to the presence 
of English officers at Herat, Maimene, and on the Oxus, where they 
will ensure the stability of his authority, and possibly free him 
from the presence of some of the rivals he most hates and fears. 
The guarantee of British protection will secure for him the enjoy- 
ment of all he at present possesses, and it does not seem as if 
Russia had anything to propose that could be considered as at all an 
equivalent. If Abdurrahman be only convinced of the firmness of 
our decision, there is not much doubt that he will place himself 
in our hands ; but our promises will have to be kept in the spirit 
and the letter, and our words will have to be followed by deeds. 
We shall have to take Abdurrahman’s own view of the situation, . 
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and to make our action appear as satisfactory to him as it may 
seem justifiable to us. The advantages of the policy of joint 
action with the Ameer are obvious and intelligible. It is not 
merely the open and legitimate policy of this country to support 
the integrity of Afghanistan ; but it is that which, on the present 
occasion, would produce the most immediate result. It would 
also have the effect of checking Russia at the furthest possible 
point from the Indian frontier. Only in the event of the Ameer’s 
refusal to co-operate with us need the alternative policy already 
described be considered. The greatest peril with which we shall 
ever have to deal is a false sense of security, whether in the 
strength of our position in India, or in the efficacy of our arrange- 
ments with the native princes who hold the border States and 
provinces on our North-West frontier. The Government is so 
highly pleased at the Ameer’s success in restoring the unity of 
Afghanistan, that it takes the most lenient view of his friendship. 
But it necessarily follows that unless he is willing, if not eager, to 
prove himself our staunch ally, the unity of Afghanistan is the 
most dangerous form in which that State can exist, if it has to be- 
regarded as covertly hostile. The Government may have to make 
an unpleasant discovery on the subject of the Ameer’s sentiments ; 
but if they only ascertain beyond dispute what is the fact, they 
will, at all events, have eliminated some doubtful quantities from 
the problem, and enabled the country to come to a sound con- 
clusion. On the Ameer’s good faith depends the decision as to 
which of the two modes of action that have been sketched forms. 
the best policy to adopt as our reply to the Russian occupation of 
Merv. 

No wise or effectual measures will be adopted until the salient 
fact in the situation is recognized as clearly as it ought to be, 
which is the steady and seemingly irresistible march of Russia 
towards the frontier of India. It is only twenty-one years since 
she resumed the operations on the Syr Darya, which had been 
discontinued through the prostration of the Crimean War. At 
that time she was distant more than 800 miles in a straight line 
from the frontier of India. She is now only 250 miles distant; 
and on Russian official maps places 100 miles nearer are marked 
as belonging to the Czar. To turn to the new line of approach. 
It was only in 1869 that Krasnovodsk was founded on the eastern 
side of the Caspian. At the time of the Khivan campaign and 
afterwards, the Russian posts there had only a struggling existence, . 
and were held with difficulty against the Turcomans. In 1879 
General Lomakine’s precipitancy nearly entailed the destruction 
of a Russian army. There was a doubtful struggle of ten years,. 
and then General Scobeleff’s victory changed the whole current of 
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the question. In 1881 he had firmly established the Russian 
outpost at Goores, 350 miles east of the Caspian; and now, after 
an interval of only three years, it is about to be planted on the 
Murgab. On this new line of approach the Russians have, there- 
fore, accomplished the first and the worst half of the march from 
the Caspian to Candahar. The obstacles of nature that have been 
overcome are greaier than any that remain to be vanquished, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions; while the distances are very much 
shorter than those traversed by the generals who conquered the 
Khanates. Russia has been retarded as little by the unprofitable cha- 
racter of her enterprise as by the barriers of geographical configura- 
tion. Indeed, it would almost seem that the greater the Imperial 
deficit in Central Asian expenditure, the more rapid have been 
her movements, and the less desire has she shown to hold back. 
Her promises have not fettered her proceedings. She has evidently 
no compunctions, and those who accept the words of the perjured 
have as little ground of complaint as cause for surprise at each 
fresh deception. Russia has intrigued in Afghanistan with success. 
She will intrigue there again. There are two native capitals in 
India at least which are hot-beds of intrigue, fanaticism, and 
hatred of the English. They have been already tampered with, 
as our Indian authorities know. There are others where, to say 
the most, there would be in our extremity a nice calculation of 
rival chances, and the inaction that deprives treachery of peril 
if it cannot conceal it. The Russians count on these circumstances 
as well as on their army of the Caucasus. They know as well as 
our military authorities do what is the effective proportion of our 
native army, and how many regiments our generals would dare 
place in line of battle against them. Fortunately, they are still 
far from being ready themselves. There is time to place our own 
house in order, and to decide upon what the policy in Afghanistan 
is to be. Even if our measures only result, in the first place, in 
the unmasking of false friends the atmosphere will be cleared, 
and Russia will perceive that we are not, after all, as credulous as 
we have given her so many good reasons for supposing. 


Demetrius CHarLes Bouncer. 
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** JOSEPH AND JESSE”: AN IDYLL OF MIDLANDIA. 


Says Joseph to Jesse: “‘ How killing my coat is, 
Thus adorned with a sprig of my best stephanotis ! 

The cost of this flower, so bewitchingly sweet, 

Would pay for a family dinner of meat. 

How delightful the thought that I wear at my button 
The price of a working-man’s shoulder of mutton! 
What a storm would I raise, what a furious fuss, 

If Salisbury ventured to dress himself thus ! 

I would bully the classes who, selfishly sinning, 

Grow rich without toiling, and thrive without spinning ; 
Who on increment wholly unearned love to batten, 
While I by the sweat of my working-men fatten. 

You ’ll dine with me, Jesse, to-morrow at home ? 

Our Earl and our Marquis have promised to come ; 

For though it delights me the Peers to abuse, 

It’s because I am longing to step in their shoes ; 

And if the plain truth we to tell could afford, 

We’re all of us guilty of loving a Lord.” 

Says Jesse to Joseph: ‘I’ll come with much pleasure ; 
For a Marquis and Earl are no every-day treasure. 

You know, my dear Joe, that I almost adore you, 

And the last thing I’m anxious to do is to bore you ; 
Yet your patience awhile I am going to task, 

For my duty compels me some questions to ask. 

I regard you, dear Joe, as a personage regal, 

Whom I’m proud to obey—you, in fact, are my eagle ; * 
And while you to heights unapproachable rise, 

I serve the good cause by demolishing flies. 

*T was thus, as you know, that I tried to enlighten 

With a bit of my mind the pert Member for Brighton. 
But questions are put to me hard of digestion : 

And how I’m to answer them, Joe, that ’s the question. 
How is it—these ignorant cavillers ask— 

That you, who our Princes and Peers take to task, 


* See the “ characteristic and amusing” correspondence recently published in Mr’ 
Marriott’s pamphlet. 
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Who against their luxurious living inveigh, 

Are living yourself in the very same way ? 

You ’ve a house that’s a palace, an exquisite garden, 
And timber that tempts the Destroyer of Hawarden. 
You ’ve peaches and pine-apples, horses and chariots, 
Which stir up the wrath of plain, practical Marrictts. 
In the Town Hall you fiercely attack Aristocracy ; 

At Windsor you laugh at the Mob and Democracy. 
At home you are liberal, loud, and disloyal ; 

At Court you appear as the Chamberlain Royal. 

On the platform the Queen and the Princes you scold ; 
In the palace you swagger in blue and in gold. 

Now, tell me, dear Joseph, what am I to say 

When people attack you this troublesome way ?” 
“Dear Jesse, these questions are really delightful, 
Though the people who ask them intend to be spiteful. 
Of course, I am one thing in Brummagen town, 

And another when paying my court to the Crown. 
Alteration of circumstance alters most cases ; 

And political principles vary with places. 

In the Midlands I flatter the hammer and anvil ; 

In London I worship the title of Granville. 

On the platform I’m all for the Radical party ; 

In St. Stephen’s I walk arm-in-arm with dear Hartie. 
No doubt it may puzzle that idiot,* Marriott, 

If I live in a palace, and drive in a chariot ; 

If I’ve billiard-rooms, smoking-rooms, sofas luxurious, 
Exotics most rare, works of art very curious ; 

If I ne’er drop an ‘h,’ nor indulge in bad grammar, 
Nor do a day’s work with the chisel or hammer, 

Yet attack the proud scions of ancient nobility, 

Who live very much as our own new gentility : 

Good Jesse, the reason is not very latent ; 

In fact, | may say it is perfectly patent. 

I may do as I like—I may blow hot or cold ; 

If it suits me to swagger in blue and in gold, 

In blue and in gold I may swagger and strut, 

And all my Republican principles cut. 

Then again, if it suits me to figure in fustian, 

I can trim myself down, by a method Procrustean : 

I can clip off the wings and the trappings of Royalty, 
And wrap myself up in the rags of disloyalty. 

I may be whatsoever it suits me to be, 

For the working-man’s good, and my own £ s. d. 


* See Introduction to Mr. Marriott's Pamphlet. 
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In fact, my dear Jesse, wherever I go, 

I may act as I please: I’m Monopoly Joe.” 

““O wisdom,” cried Jesse, ‘‘ surpassing belief ! 

I hail thee henceforth as our Liberal Chief. 

Compared with this patent for freedom of action, 

Our Liberal watchwords are not worth a fraction. 

Even Gladstone’s a Goth, and John Bright is a Vandal, } 

Unworthy to hold up to thee a brass candle. | 

O let me with thee thy Monopoly share, 

And help thee thy wealth and thine honours to bear !” 

Thus Joseph and Jesse in Westminster walked, 

And, like old Orestes and Pylades, talked. 

If a Baronet passed, they were gushingly sweet, 

And bowed with a smile the whole breadth of the street. 

If a workman went by, they were sullen and sour, 

And Joe with his hand hid his button-hole flower ; 

At the top of their voices they talked about artisans, 

And Bradlaugh, and Bright, and their Liberal partisans. 

They spoke of the Peers and the Tories as “asses,” 

Who tread under foot the industrious classes : 

They spoke of the Clergy as fools, of the Prelates 

As overfed knaves, or unprincipled zealots. 

They predicted the days when the children of toil 

Should drive out the Landlords, and live on the soil. 

O where shall we find such a wonderful pair 

For political tact and intelligence rare ! 

The wide realms of earth, though you ransack and rummage 
"em, 

Cannot match Joe and Jess, the twin-brothers of Brummagem. 


ARCULUS.”’ 
February 1884. 
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AMERICAN POETRY. 


Ir has been said that, owing to the absence of an international 
copyright between the two great English-speaking nations, the 
popular literature of England is American, as that of America is 
English. The statement is a strange exaggeration ; the cause to 
which the alleged interchange of popular literature is ascribed has 
little or nothing to do with it. The American writers who are well 
known, not to say popular, in England may be counted on the 
fingers. The literature of the two countries is less in common 
than might have been expected. It is true that nearly all popular 
English works of more than ephemeral attractions have a fair 
prospect of making their way to the vast reading public beyond 
the Atlantic; but the American books which obtain reciprocal 
favour in England are comparatively few. Two or three American 
novels every year take their places on the shelves of circulating 
libraries, half-a-dozen American children’s books are among our 
nursery favourites; but only two classes of American writers are 
as generally known, as popular, in the true sense, in England as 
in America. The poets and the humorists of the United States— 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, Washington Irving, 
Longfellow, Lowell, and perhaps Whittier—are as fully appreciated 
by Scotch and English readers as by their own countrymen. 
Bryant, whose title of the American Wordsworth is perhaps a little 
better deserved than Mr. Lowell will allow, was a favourite with a 
certain class of English men and women of taste and culture, as 
with a similarly limited circle in his native country. The truth is, 
that the absence of copyright exercises a very discouraging influence 
upon American literature. To hold his own in a market stocked 
with stolen goods a writer must belong to one of those exceptional 
classes who may be said to have practically no competitors. He 
must produce one of those first-class works which, on their own 
subject, stand alone, or nearly so, like Prescott’s and Motley’s his- 
tories ; or he must have, not necessarily original genius, but an 
original or novel vein in which, for the nonce at least, he is without 
rivals. English writers look simply to the English public; their 
English copyrights afford in one way or another remuneration or 
reward sufficient to encourage an abundant, and even excessive, 
production. Americans find themselves anticipated by an un- 
limited and gratuitous supply drawn from this prolific literature of 
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the mother country; and only exceptional qualifications can hope 
to gain the ear of publishers. 

It is easy to understand why the poetry of the two nations should 
be, more than any other kind of literature, common to both. 
Poetry, especially the poetry of the nineteenth century, is less dis- 
tinctively national, less affected by political or local conditions, 
derives its topics and its tone more from the common thoughts and 
passions of humanity and less from the interests, the traditions, 
the prejudices of a particular race or country, than history, fiction, 
or even philosophy or theology. It is, more than any other kind 
of literature, dependent upon language, less than any other depen- 
dent upon nationality. The finest German, Spanish, French, or 
Italian poetry loses half its merit, half its beauty, by translation ; 
but Spanish poetry has the same charms for the Chilian as for the 
Castilian ; is, allowing for the effect of colonial ignorance and semi- 
barbarism, equally acceptable in the Argentine Republic as in 
Andalusia. German poetry is not Austrian, Bavarian, or Prussian, 
but is the common possession of the German race. Similarly, it 
matters little on which side of the Atlantic English poetry is 
written ; whether it be inspired by the beauties of Windermere or 
Lake Champlain, of the Scotch Highlands or the wilds of Maine. 
Bryant might well have written in Westmoreland ; Wordsworth— 
uncongenial as the stormy democracy, the intrusive familiarity of 
American life must have been to such a temper—might have found 
a hermitage as quiet as that of Rydal, scenery as suggestive as 
that of Cumberland, in more than one part of the United States ; 
and only a few lines here and there would have told the careless 
reader on which side of the ocean his favourite poet had been born 
and bred. 

Two only of Longfellow’s more elaborate poems have a distine- 
tive American colour—or, rather, scenery. The pathetic story of 
the Acadian Exodus might have chanced to strike an English just 
as strongly as an American fancy; only a passage here and there 
betrays local knowledge and Republican training. The subject of 
Hiawatha is locally American only as that of Tennyson’s epic is 
locally English. The Indians of that strange poem are as com- 
pletely creatures of the poet’s fancy as the Knights of the Round 
Table; the very scenery is scarcely more real or distinctive than 
that of Camelot or Lyonnesse. Indeed, taking his works as a 
whole, the reader will be inclined to think that Longfellow’s tastes 
and sympathies were rather English than American. The asso- 
ciations, the antique grandeur, the historical memories, the tradi- 
tions of heroism and of suffering, the recollections, tragic, pathetic, 
or grotesque, that cling around the most striking scenery of Europe 
appealed more powerfully to his imagination, made a deeper im- 
VOL. III. 17 
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pression on his spirit, than the mere physical grandeur of trans- 
Atlantic rivers, prairies, forests, and mountain-chains. For him, 
as for aGerman or an Englishman, the Rhine had charms that 
cannot for a thousand years to come attach to the Hudson, or even 
to the Potomac. His temper inclined him to dwell rather upon 
the vanished past than upon the visioned future. The fading gold 
and crimson, the lingering warmth and beauty of the sunset, 
affected him much more than the splendid promise of the brightest 
dawn. It is, moreover, a somewhat significant fact that the first 
of American poets failed most decidedly and signally in his two 
distinctively American attempts. One would be inclined to fancy 
that he was led to choose those subjects from patriotic feeling 
rather than from poetic sympathy ; that he had sought of purpose 
aforethought for American themes, and had taken the two least 
uncongenial to his taste and temper that the brief though stirring 
history of civilized America, the weird but somewhat grotesque 
traditions of the aboriginal race, afforded him. In each case he 
attempted a new metre, a metre borrowed from a foreign tongue 
and ill-suited to his own. The story of Evangeline is exquisitely 
touching and graceful ; is told with a taste, delicacy, and tender- 
ness in the truest and highest sense poetical. But so far as any 
charm lent by the versification is concerned, it might almost as. 
well have been told in prose. The Homeric hexameter is peculiarly 
unsuited to a monosyllabic language like our own. It demands a 
tongue like the Greek or the German, which still retains in part the 
numerous inflexions of the original Aryan language, the long words 
and varying accents inseparable from a highly inflexional gram- 
mar. That fine hexameters may be written in English, a few 
passages in the Prophets and the Psalms suffice to prove ; that the: 
finest which recur to our memory were made by accident is signi- 
ficant. Experience proves the extreme difficulty of maintaining, in 
a poem of any length, with adequate spirit and accuracy, a rhythm 
so essentially foreign. The best line of Longfellow’s that we 
remember— 
Lo! the big thunder-canoe that steadily breasts the Missouri, 

owes its rhythmical effect to two words and a combination rather 
Indian than English. With all his skill and sweetness as a versifier, 
moreover, Longfellow’s ear was hardly accurate enough for such a 
task ; nor had he that supreme ease and command in the use of 
language that alone can enable the poet to handle successfully so 
strange and difficult an instrument. The versification of Hiawatha 
is even more thoroughly exotic and unmusical. It is as easy to 
write as the hexameter is difficult, but easy from the very pecu- 
liarities which render it unsuited to English poetry. An inter- 
minable series of trochees, without break or relief, must in any 
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language be monotonous, and doubly monotonous to an English 
ear when not modulated by rhyme. Ina language like our own, 
essentially trochaic, it becomes tedious and prosy in the extreme. 
Most English dissyllables are trochees; and consequently in a 
trochaic metre the foot is apt to coincide with the word so fre- 
quently as to render a trochaic verse acatalectic less melodious 
than well-written prose. Evangeline, and in a yet greater degree 
Hiawatha, illustrate Longfellow’s defects rather than his strength 
as a poet; indicate, above all, the most dangerous of weaknesses, 
inability to discern where his own strength and weakness respec- 
tively lay. It is to his shorter poems that he owes his popularity, 
and will owe his future reputation, as a poet. The passages that 
linger in the memory, that are quoted for love of their grace, 
vigour, pathos, or truth, belong, with scarcely an exception, to 
his minor pieces. The Psalm of Life, Excelsior, the Light of Stars, 
have in their kind few rivals in the English tongue, and will 
hardly be forgotten till the thought, the tone, the spirit of the 
age are wholly changed. The same may be said of Bryant, of 
whose cold correct beauty, restrained vigour, concentrated power, 
Mr. Lowell has spoken truthfully, if somewhat grudgingly; who 
had, perhaps, no equal in his own country and generation; but 
whose poems, with three or four striking exceptions, are almost 
unknown to the rising generation. 

Edgar Poe was in some sense distinctively American rather than 
British ; American in the audacity and extravagance of his genius, 
but too intensely and absolutely original to be in any representa- 
tive sense national. He is not even English in the widest sense ; 
he might have written the same weird, wild, musical, but often 
unmeaning verse, in almost any language—the French, perhaps, 
excepted. His Philosophy of Composition has excited much interest, 
and perhaps even more incredulity; but in one point at least it is 
assuredly truthful, just where the confession becomes least self-con- 
scious. In describing his own method, Poe is aware and thoughtful 
of effect, ambitious of startling paradox; but in explaining the 
motive which led him to select the burden of The Raven he betrays 
unconsciously that preference of sound to sense, that care for the 
music and indifference to the meaning of his verse, which accounts 
at once for its chief beauties and its worst faults. No other poet, 
probably, ever began the composition of a poem in a spirit and 
temper so purely mechanical ; ever thought first of the sound of 
his burden, or searched through the alphabet for the two most 
sonorous letters before determining even the subject and spirit of 
the piece. Certainly no other poet would have confessed to such a 
method and such a paramount aim. But Poe makes the confession 
with such perfect unconsciousness of all it implies, such simple 
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unaffected carelessness of a reproach which most fellows of the 
craft would have felt and resented keenly, that it is scarcely 
possible to doubt his sincerity. His raven is even more typical 
than it was intended to be in its constant, senseless repetition of a 
melancholy sonorous phrase. His heroine’s name, repeated in 
more than one poem, is evidently chosen on the same principle ; 
and the liberties taken with words like Aidenn, the invention of 
names like Ulalume, are equally characteristic. It is difficult at 
first sight to believe that a poem of unquestionable spirit and merit 
—by far the finest its author ever wrote, the one by which he is 
known and will be remembered—should have been composed on 
principles so entirely mechanical ; with such a total absence of 
impulse or of that unconscious thought, that apparently external 
suggestion, which is called inspiration. But if ever true poem were 
so composed, T’he Raven might be that poem ; if ever poet were so 
completely the craftsman and not the bard, Poe was the man. His 
delight and skill in the unravelment of the most difficult cyphers, 
the elaborate ingenuity lavished on the intricate plots of his tales 
of crime and detection—tales, each of which is worth the ten best 
novels of that “‘ sensational ”’ school to which they have furnished 
its best ideas—fully confirm his own account of his method ; prove 
him, as he describes himself, the inventor rather than the creator, 
the conscious constructor rather than the brilliant dreamer. The 
wonderful accuracy of detail which distinguishes his wildest and 
most impossible extravaganzas—like the balloon voyage across the 
Atlantic, and the Adventure of Hans Pfaall—all display the same 
constructive skill and artifice, the same delight in their exercise. 
Mr. Lowell gives Poe credit for ‘‘ three-fifths genius and two-fifths 
sheer fudge”; and this judgment may be fair, if somewhat harsh, 
as applied to his poems. In his prose-writings there is a certain 
quantity of rubbish viler than any other man of half his genius and 
critical tact would have stooped to write or dared to publish. But 
what of that? The wealth of imagination, the diversity of genius, the 
force, the strength, the skill, the fertility of conception and power 
of combination, displayed in the scanty collection of fragments Poe 
left behind ; the beauty and grotesquerie, the humour and extrava- 
gance, the variety of knowledge and of fancy, lavished on the 
contents of two moderate-sized volumes, are nowhere rivalled in 
thrice their bulk. It is a marvel that one short and struggling life 
should have produced so much; marvel more strange, and pity 
unspeakable, that, of materials so rich and so abundant genius so 
rare should have produced nothing, save a dozen brilliant trifles 
and two or three elaborate failures. 

The American poetry of the present generation has one charac- 
teristic which deserves especial mention. It is, in a measure wholly 
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exceptional, political; political in subject and inspiration, in 
temper and theme. One half of Lowell’s verse, serious and 
humorous, is devoted to the sectional quarrel which raged for 
nearly half a century in the Senate and on the platform; which 
was decided at last in four years of warfare, the costliest, bloodiest, 
fiercest, and most stubborn that recent times have seen. The 
most spirited of Whittier’s spirited pieces draw their inspiration 
from the same source ; save that, while sectional animosity is para- 
mount in the writings of the practised satirist, genuine abhorrence 
of slavery, unmixed with unworthy or unjust hatred and malice 
against those who inherited the opinions and the burden of their 
forefathers, gives fire and passion to the Quaker’s invective. Both 
of this pair, unquestionably the first of living American poets, have 
been politicians even more than poets; partisans so keen and 
bitter, that when they quit the political field, when they deal with 
themes in which the fire of political enthusiasm and sectional 
antagonism no longer inspires and upholds them, both are apt to 
be or to seem by comparison tame and careless. In this respect 
the peace-monger by profession has somewhat the advantage. 
Even when he turns aside from the quarrels of the day, he throws 
himself with something of the same fiery passion, and at the same 
time with even more than the same enthusiam of humanity, the 
same quick and generous sympathies, into the quarrels of the past. 
The most spirited of Whittier’s non-political poems are those which 
recall the burning questions, the fiery conflicts, the bitter persecu- 
tions of an earlier generation. The Quaker poet, like many a bishop 
of old, is seen to best advantage in his war-harness. Many of his 
finest pieces are war poems, in which the clash of steel, the note of 
the trumpet, ring as loud and true as in Chevy Chase or Johnny Cope. 
The descendant of the sufferers, he describes with equal fire and 
pathos the savage treatment of the primitive Quakers by the 
Pilgrim Fathers and their offspring, the merciless, unscrupulous, 
unsparing cruelty and brutality with which the so-called cham- 
pions of liberty of conscience endeavoured to stamp out dissent 
from their narrow sect in Massachusetts and Connecticut. In 
Whittier’s poems the Puritans appear in the true light in which, to 
the discredit of English and American historians, they are so 
seldom painted—as the most intolerant, narrow-minded, arrogant, 
and bigoted of mankind. The odium attaching to the names of 
Laud and Dundee is chiefly due to the perversion of history which 
has concealed the true character of their victims; the brutal 
insults offered to Charles I. and Henrietta Maria by those whose 
ears were nailed to the pillory by the harsh but sorely-provoked 
justice of the age ; the persecution of Churchmen under the reign 
of the Saints at home; the torturing, hanging, and burning of men 
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and old women; the scourging and selling of young maidens by 
the Saints of New England. Unluckily the Puritan lion has been 
the painter ; and the histories from which the last and the present 
generations derive their ideas of the seventeenth century, almost 
exactly reverse the true character of the two contending factions. 
In Whittier’s pages alone the general public finds the story of the 
Pilgrim Fathers truthfully and fairly told ; told with a moderation 
and candour too seldom found in grave history, and rare indeed in 
poetry or fiction. Some, and not the least meritorious, of the 
Quaker poet’s shorter pieces are political, but hardly controversial ; 
tributes to the services, or lamentations over the defection, of states- 
men and preachers who had borne their part in the struggle in 
which his whole heart and soul were enlisted. Such is, for example, 
his beautiful elegy on Randolph of Roanoke, the Roebuck of his 
time and country, an independent politician of a type always 
exceptional, and now almost extinct in the States. 


Bard, sage, and tribune; in himself 
All moods of mind contrasting ; 

The tenderest wail of human woe, 
The scorn-like lightning blasting : 

The pathos that from rival eyes 
Unwilling tears could summon; 

The stinging taunt, the fiery burst 
Of hatred hardly human. 


Too honest or too proud to feign 
A love he never cherished ; 

Beyond Virginia’s border-line 
His patriotism perished. 


Yet none beheld with clearer eye, 
The plague-spot o’er her spreading ; 
None heard more plain the steps of doom 
Along her future treading. 
For her as for himself he spoke, 
When, his gaunt frame upbracing, 
He traced with dying hand—* Remorse ”— 
And perished in the tracing. 


Neither title nor note explains, in any edition we have seen, the 
application of another and still more effective piece; but no one 
who remembers the history of the time can doubt that Daniel 
Webster is the subject, his course upon the Fugitive Slave Bill the 
occasion, of the severe yet pathetic verses entitled Ichabod. 


So fallen, so lost, the light withdrawn 
Which once he wore; 

The glory from his grey hairs gone 
For evermore! 

Reproach him not ; the Tempter hath 
A snare for all: 


And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall. 
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Oh! dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age 
Falls back in night. 

Scorn? would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark 
From hope and Heaven? 


Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now; 

Or brand with deeper shame his dim 
Dishonoured brow. 


Of all we'loved and honoured, nought 
But power remains ; 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains! 


All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The light is fled: 

When faith is lost, when honour dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame: 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 

An English Tory might fancy that these verses had been meant 
for the Peel of 1829 or 1846, or the Gladstone of 1868. Yet hardly 
any English poet of the first or second rank would choose such a 
theme for a grave poetical elegy; and public taste, even when 
party spirit runs highest, would hardly approve a rebuke so much 
more stinging in its calm deliberation, its studied moderation of 
reproach, than the bitterest satire. Mr. Browning’s Lost Leader 
may or may not have had a real object. The author has been 
careful not to give it a personal address ; and this contrast between 
the two poems, otherwise not very dissimilar in spirit and tone, 
marks the wide difference between the temper of English and 
American politics. 

Even in the first year of the Crimean War, when English 
patriotic and party feeling ran highest, when the peace party was 
most odious, a nickname like that applied to their American 
congeners could hardly have become popular. The bitterest of 
English humorists would hardly have compared Mr. Bright or 
Mr. Cobden to the venomous reptile of whom Bret Harte wrote 
with such stinging and ruthless severity :— 

There is peace in the swamp, though the quiet is death, 
Though the mist is miasma, the Upas tree’s breath, 

Though no echo awakes to the cooing of doves— 

There is peace; yes, the “ peace ” that the Copperhead loves! 


Go seek him ; he coils in the ooze and the drip 
Like a thong idly flung from the slave-driver’s whip ; 
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But beware the false footstep—the stumble that brings 
A deadlier lash than the overseer swings. 

Never arrow so true, never bullet so dread 

As the straight, steady stroke of that hammer-shaped head ; 

Whether slave or proud planter who braves that dull crest, 

Woe to him that dare trouble the Copperhead’s rest !” 

Mr. Lowell, who has confessedly no rival among American poets 
of the present generation, is best known to Englishmen by his 
purely political, and especially by his satirical, pieces. He was the 
first, moreover, to set a fashion which others have followed with 
inferior, but still considerable success; the first who saw how 
effective in homely, playful, or satiric verse his native New Eng- 
land dialect might be made in the hands of one who had so perfect 
acommand both of its verbal peculiarities and of that dry, sar- 
castic humour for which it forms so appropriate a vehicle. As the 
author of the Biglow Papers truly urges, many, perhaps most, of 
the peculiarities of the New England vocabulary and pronunciation 
are not properly American, or are American only because our 
Transatlantic kinsmen have preserved words, phrases, forms, and 
fashions of accentuation that have become obsolete in their native 
land. The nasal drawl, however, which most forcibly strikes an 
English ear; the sharp, quick pronunciation, which shortens so 
many long syllables, and so often substitutes ¢ for a and w for i, 
the dropping of the final d and g, and of the r before a con- 
sonant, are strictly local and dialectic peculiarities. The licence 
taken with the most sacred names and associations is a more 
debateable question. It is undoubtedly a characteristic of the 
habits of speech and thought inherited from a Puritan ancestry. 
None of Mr. Lowell’s critics deny that it truthfully represents the 
common speech of his countrymen. But whether the reproduction 
of such a peculiarity be or be not a breach of good taste and good 
manners, even in homely satiric verse, is another and an open 
question. It is certain that to most English ears such expressions 
as ‘“‘You’ve gut to git up airly ef you want to take in God,” and 
“God ’ll send the bill to you,” are more or less offensive. 
Another charge of bad taste, and even of bad temper, might fairly 
be preferred against Mr. Biglow. Even a vulgar Yankee farmer 
should have been ashamed to impute cowardice to an enemy who 
maintained for four years a glorious struggle against overwhelming 
odds, before whom his countrymen had repeatedly fled in confu- 
sion and disgrace. But whatever excuse might be pleaded for 
such an ebullition of ill-feeling at the moment, on the score of 
dramatic propriety, it hardly became a gentleman of the highest 
personal, social, and official rank to re-publish slanders of this kind 
long years after the passions of the war should have cooled; 
became still less, surely, the poetic representative of the conquer- 
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ing party. Furious diatribes against seceders, rebels, and traitors, 
savage calls for hanging, come with especial bad taste, with very 
dubious good faith from one who himself had urged secession, 
rebellion, treason of the very same kind, in the strongest terms. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches could hardly furnish examples of incon- 
sistency more glaring, self-contradiction more direct, than strike 
the reader who compares the first and second series of the Biglow 
Papers. 
Ef I‘d my way, I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part, 
They take one way, we take t’ other— 
Guess it wouldn’t break my heart. 
Man hed oughter put asunder 
Them thet God hez nowise jined ; 
And I shouldn't gretly wonder 
Ef thero’s thousan’s o’ my mind. 

So wrote Hosea Biglow during the Mexican war. Some fifteen 
years later we find him launching the bitterest diatribes against 
the traitors who had given him the professed desire of his heart. 
Far worse than mere inconsistency, however gross, is the savage 
spirit which repeatedly demands that the chief of a rival nation 
and a hostile army, the representative of six million freemen, 
should atone on the gallows for doing that which Mr. Lowell and 
“thousands of his mind” had for twenty years endeavoured and 
threatened. Upon questions of morals as well as politics, Mr. 
Lowell’s feelings underwent a considerable change. With him as 
with others, it was— 

overboard 
With how and Gupe when their ox is gored! 
“ Ez for war, I call it murder: - 
There you hev it plain an’ flat ; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 
God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 
Its ez long ez it is broad: 
And you've gut to git up airly 
Ef you want to take in God. 

How early did Hosea Biglow rise, whom did he hope to take 

in, when he thus changed his note ? 


“This weighin’ things is wal enough 

When war cools down and comes te writin’; 
But wile it’s makin’, the true stuff, 
Is pison mad, pig-headed fightin’ 


Ole Hickory wouldn't ha’ stood see-saw 
"Bout doin’ things till they wuz done with ; 
He’d smash the tables o’ the law, 
In time o’ need, to load his gun with. 
He couldn’t see but jest one side, 
Ef his, t’wuz God’s, an’ thet wuz plenty : 
An’ so his “ Forrards!” multiplied 
An army’s fightin’ weight by twenty. 
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Was old Hickory (Andrew Jackson) the only man “ who couldn’t 
see but jest one side;” or could Hosea Biglow write this line 
without a twinge of self-recollection? The first part of the fol- 
lowing verse is as touching as its conclusion is unworthy of one 
who should have known that Mr. Davis was but the representative 
and incarnation of unanimous Southern opinion :— 

My eyes cloud up for rain, my mouth 

Hez taken to twitchin’ roun’ the corners ; 
I pity mothers, tu, down South, 

For all they sot among the scorners. 
Td rather take my chance to stan’ 

At Judgment were your meanest slave is, 
Than at God’s bar hold up a han’ 

Ez drippin’ red ez yours, Jeff Davis! 


With all their faults of temper, tone, and taste, however, the 
Biglow Papers are full, chock full, of humour, wit, and spirit, of 
striking thought expressed in pithy, terse, and telling phrases, all 
the more effective for the homely dialect so appropriate both to the 
idea and its form. Schoolmasters used to tell us, ‘‘ You will never 
write Latin prose or verse till you learn to think in Latin”; and 
no one can doubt that Mr. Lowell, in the person of Hosea Biglow, 
contrived to think in the rough, pointed, emphatic language of the 
Yankee farmer :— 

Long’z you sift out safe canderdates that no one aint afeerd on, 
Coz they ’re so thundering eminent fur bein’ never heerd on, 
And hain’t no record, ez its called, fur folks to pick a hole in— 
Ez ef it hurt a man to hev a body with a soul in. 


Long’z you elect fur Congressmen poor shotes that want to go 

Coz they can’t seem to git their bread no otherwise than so. 
Long’z you suppose your votes can turn biled kebbage into brain, 
An’ ary man thets pop’lar’s fit to drive a lightning train, 

Long’z you suppose Democracy means “ I’am ez good ez you be,” 
An’ thet a feller from the ranks can’t be a knave or booby. 

Long’z these things last, an’ I don’t see no gret signs of improvin’, 
I shan’t up stakes, not hardly yet, nor ‘twouldn’t pay fur movin’, 
Far ‘fore you lick us it ‘l be the longst day ever you see. 


The whole passage, too long to quote, is full of biting Yankee 
sarcasm on the working of Yankee institutions. 

And his gret sword behind him sloped away, 

Long’z a man’s speech thet dunno wut to say. 

I guess the Lord druv down Creation’s piles 

Thout no gret helpin’ from the British Isles. 
And the plea for Captain Wilkes— 

Blood aint sc cool as ink, John; 
It’s likely you’d ha’ wrote, 


An’ stopt a spell to think, John, 
Arter they cut your throat! 


are but fair samples of the sparkling gems, not perhaps of the first 
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water, with which every passage is strewn ; and the following, for a 
specimen of grim humour pointed by practical truth, could not be 
easily surpassed :— 

*T wuz a beautiful dream, an’ all sorrer is idle; 

But ef Lincoln would ha’ hanged Mason an’ Slidell! 

They aint o’ no good in European pellices, 

But think wat a help they ‘d ha’ ben on their gallowses. 

Mason wuz F.F.V.,* though a cheap card to win on, 

But the other was jest New York trash to begin on. 

They ’d ha’ felt they wuz truly fulfilling their mission, 

And oh, how dog cheap we ’d ha’ gut reecognition ! 

Most of our readers will remember the beautiful description of a 
New England Spring, none the less true and tasteful for its home- 
liness, interpolated in the midst of these bitter sarcasms and 
savage invectives, the ‘“‘May so awfully like mayn’t,” and the 
sound advice to town-bred maidens disposed to go a-maying :— 

Oh, little city gals, don’t never go it 
Blind on the word of newspaper or poet! 

Well worthy of the pen that showed in Rhacus so true a sym- 
pathy with all the joyous insect and flower life of a spring and 
summer more genial than those of Massachusetts. The Fable for 
Critics, to which we have more than once alluded, displays a power 
of comic versification, a command of eccentric, out-of-the-way, and 
yet effective rhymes never surpassed, and rivalled only perhaps in 
the Ingoldsby Legends; with a critical appreciation of his con- 
temporaries and competitors in verse and prose fully equal to that 
of Edgar Poe—less generous, perhaps, but incomparably more 
genial; while the sketch of the critic who 

Was sent into life with the wrong key, 
He unlocked the door and stepped forth a poor donkey, 
would call a smile to the countenance of Melancholy herself. 

Encouraged by Mr. Lowell’s example, a multitude of minor poets 
have taken up the instrument of which he displayed so marvellous 
a mastery, and have turned it to account in the treatment of 
homely tragedies and comedies of American life on the Mississippi 
or the Hudson, in Californian diggings or on the prairies of Illinois 
and Michigan. The Pike County Ballads, for example, display a 
poetic taste, a skill in versification, and a homely pathos which 
might have given the author a yet wider and a much more per- 
manent reputation had he cared to work with equal pains a different 
vein. He has shown, at any rate, no little tact and judgment in 
forbearing to work out that from which he drew the pretty story of 
the Lost Child, the rude tragedy of Jim Bludso, and the spirited 
revolt of Sergeant Tillman Joy against the threatened Lynch law 
of the democrats of Spunky Point. The reckless bigamist and 
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reprobate who quietly sacrificed his life for the passengers of his 
burning steamer, the soldier defying his neighbours on behalf of 
the nigger who “trumped death’s ace for him,” form worthy 
counterfoils to Hosea Biglow and Birdofredum Sawin; and the 
description of the repulse at Vicksburg would do credit to Mr. 
Lowell himself. 
Why, blame your hearts! just listen ; 
You know that ungodly day 
When our left struck Vicksburg heights, how ripped 
And torn and tattered we lay. 
When the rest retreated I stayed behind, 
For reasons sufficient to me ; 
With a rib caved in, and a leg on a strike, 
I sprawled on that darned glacee! 


Lord! how the hot sun went for us, 
And broiled and frizzled and burned ! 
How the rebel bullets whizzed round us, 
When a cuss in his death-grip turned. 
Till as dusk was fallin’ I see a sight 
Which I couldn't believe for a spell; 
That nigger, that Tim, was a crawlin’ to me 
Through that fireproof, gilt-edged Hell. 


The rebels seed him as soon as me, 
And the bullets buzzed like bees: 

But he jumped for me, and shouldered me, 
Though a shot brought him once to his knees. 

But he staggered up and packed me off 
With a dozen stumbles and falls, 

Till safe in our lines he dropped us both, 

His black hide riddled with balls. 


Bret Harte’s verses are so distinctly inferior to his prose, and 
boast so little originality, save that of the Californian scenery and 
humours, more forcibly depicted in the latter, that their author, 
whatever his place among the humorists, will hardly be ranked 
among the poets of America. Hans Breitmann was no doubt a 
clever and at the moment a popular and amusing creation. But it 
needed the passions of civil war to render the bummer—that is, 
the incendiary, thief, and often worse, who hung about the skirts of 
Sherman’s invading army, and preyed upon the defenceless homes 
and families of brave and honest men serving in the hostile ranks 
—a popular or even an endurable hero of comic verse. In intro- 
ducing Hans Breitmann to the German soldiery of Moltke and the 
Red Prince, Mr. Leland made a signal mistake. The bummers 
were encouraged by a Government whose generals had systematic 
orders to burn and ravage. In their treatment of South Carolina 
and of the Shenandoah Valley, Sherman and Sheridan were no. 
better than bummers on the grand scale. But the Crown Prince 
of Germany, Steinmetz, or Von der Tann, would have handed 
Captain Breitmann over at once tothe Provost Marshal; a long 
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rope and a short shrift would have been the portion of Mr. Leland’s 
favourite in any European army. Asa politician, Mr. Breitmann’s 
achievements, if not more honest, are even more amusing and 
much less offensive than his military exploits. Amusing as is the 
patois of the half-Americanised ‘‘ Dutch” or German, it soon 
becomes tedious, and will no more bear comparison with the strong, 
rough, half-antiquated, half-nationalised dialect of New England 
than the thieving camp-follower can be ranked with the rude Mis- 
sissippian martyr to duty, or the prejudiced, shrewd upland farmer 
of the Bay State. 

It is curious, by the way, that the great Civil War, in every 
respect one of the grandest and most momentous of historic con- 
flicts, called forth so little poetry of real merit. Scarcely half a 
dozen pieces are likely to survive the generation which actually 
fought out that tremendous struggle between the Future and the 
Past—the final collision of expiring chivalry and adolescent demo- 
eracy. The vast issues involved, the noble and stormy passions 
enlisted on either side, the enthusiastic aspirations of the Unionists, 
the stern endurance and heroic patriotism of the Confederates, 
might well have given birth to far finer lyrics than any European 
war of modern times, save, perhaps, the great uprising of Germany 
against the tyranny of the First Napoleon. But not even My 
Maryland, Stonewall Jackson’s Way, and The Conquered Banner— 
the last, we think, unquestionably the finest of American war 
ballads, not unworthy the last lament, the funeral dirge of a con- 
quered nation—will compare with the Deutsches Vaterland or the 
Wacht am Rhein. Barbara Frietchie is rendered ridiculous by the 
attempt to give heroic colour to the patriotic petulance of a silly 
old woman; and Along the Potomac, exquisite as is its pathos, is 
almost degraded by the murderous, senseless, unsoldierly practice 
which gave it birth, and which the nobler chiefs on either side 
exerted themselves to put down. 

There are two names which it may be thought should not have 
been omitted from my list; but I am inclined to agree with his 
countryman and competitor that Emerson’s verse is much of it 
“not even prose”’; while, at the other extremity of the series, of 
Walt Whitman, for his own credit and his country’s, the less said 
the better. Of minor poets, America, like England, is prolific; but 
while accident has obliged me to read much more of the former, 1 
have come across comparatively few of those single, striking pieces 
which occasionally redeem the magazine verse of the mother- 
country from the condemnation passed by gods and men and book- 
sellers’ counters. 


Percy GREG. 


THE BENGAL TENANCY BILL: SIR J. CAIRD 
AND BISHOP HEBER. 


Iy would appear that Her Majesty’s Liberal Government is so 
proud of the results of its land legislation in Ireland, that it is 
seeking to introduce the same principles in an enactment which is 
now before the Legislative Council of the Viceroy of India, under 
the unassuming title of the Bengal Tenancy Bill. Although 
Mr. Barry, the Parnellite Member for Wexford, recently an- 
nounced to the House of Commons that, in the opinion of his 
party, Mr. Gladstone’s land-laws had led only to discontent, dis- 
satisfaction, and disturbance in Ireland, it is proposed by Lord 
Ripon and some of his colleagues to try legislative experiments in 
peaceful and prosperous Bengal, which are calculated to arouse 
unlimited ill-feeling and disturbance between the landlords and 
tenants of that province. The landlords, or zemindars as they are 
termed in Bengal, are appalled at the threatened invasion of their 
rights of property. The tenants, or ryots, seem to be bewildered 
at the offer of the famous three F’s, which they do not understand, 
and for which they have made no real demand. The whole native 
feeling throughout the country is strictly Conservative, and would 
be glad to be let alone. But it is contrary to the nature of a 
Liberal administration to let well alone. In endeavouring to 
explain to our English readers the somewhat complicated questions 
connected with this new Tenancy Bill, we propose to introduce 
them to two independent witnesses, from whose writings they may 
derive a large amount of information which will be found to have 
an important bearing on the subject. These two witnesses are 
Sir James Caird and Bishop Reginald Heber. 

Sir James Caird has recently published an interesting book 
entitled India; the Land and the People. About the time of its 
publication there appeared a letter from Mr. John Bright, in which 
he was so modest as to say that by reading Sir James Caird’s 
work he had received a clearer idea of India than he had derived 
from previous inquiry. It is, therefore, reasonable to thank 
Sir James Caird for the information which he has attempted to 
contribute towards the public stock of knowledge of India. Sir 
James Caird’s authority on English agriculture is universally 
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known and admitted. He was invited by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the Secretary of State for India, to become a member of the 
Commission which was appointed by Her Majesty’s Government 
to inquire into the circumstances of the great famine which 
occurred in India in 1876-77. The report of the Commission 
has long since been laid before Parliament. But Sir James 
Caird remarks, that as he travelled through India in the 
company of very able men, an unusually favourable oppor- 
tunity for observation of the land and the people was afforded 
to him, and whatever at the time appeared worthy of note was 
recorded in his note-book. 

Sixty years ago another traveller put on record his views con- 
cerning many things in India, as he noted them in his journal. 
This traveller was Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, than whom 
a more able and accomplished man could scarcely be found in 
the ranks of the clergy in his generation. But he soon fell a 
victim to the heat and inclemency of the Indian climate, and it 
became the task of his widow to publish for the gratification 
of the public the journal which had been originally intended 
for her special benefit. Bishop Heber’s journal was at once 
recognised as one of the most instructive works on India. Any 
intelligent reader who now has time to peruse the book will 
find in it a very interesting description of the different races of 
people, and of all the places which the Bishop visited in his 
journeyings through the country. As Sir James Caird has told 
us that he brought to India a fresh eye accustomed to seek 
reasons for diversity of systems affecting the prosperity of those 
engaged in the cultivation of the land, so we find in Reginald 
Heber a visitor to whom all the new and strange sights of the 
country almost invariably suggest a comparison with something 
familiar to his mind in England or in Wales, or in Russia and 
other foreign countries. 

Sir James Caird and Bishop Heber travelled over nearly the 
same parts of India; but there is a wonderful difference in the 
means of locomotion in India in the present day and in the time 
when Heber travelled, sixty years ago. Sir James Caird arrived 
in Bombay by a P. & O. steamer, and the railway conveyed him 
in ease and comfort wherever he desired to go in the North-West 
Provinces, the Punjaub, and Oude, on his journey towards Cal-. 
cutta. When he went eastward from Calcutta to Dacca, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway carried him two-thirds of the distance, and he 
finished the journey in a large and comfortable steamer. He 
had a colonel of Engineers as his special guide and interpreter, 
and wherever he went he met with hospitable entertainment from 
Government officials and independent Englishmen and wealthy 
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native gentlemen. With the exception of a few hours spent one 
night in a palanquin, and a few expeditions mounted on an ele- 
phant, Sir James Caird was travelling with as much speed and 
convenience as if he had been in England, and he got through the 
whole of Bengal and Upper India in two months. What a con- 
trast to all this we find in Bishop Heber’s narrative! He arrived 
in Calcutta after the tedious sea-voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and before any steamers were known in Indian waters. 
After a short stay in Calcutta he set out for Dacca in a large sort 
of house-boat, with his chaplain and a whole train of native ser- 
vants, and with a cook-boat in which his daily meals were prepared. 
After six weeks’ battling with the winds and the waves and the 
violent currents of the rivers of the Delta of Bengal, they at last 
reached Dacca, where the unfortunate chaplain died from the effects 
of thejourney. From Dacca the undaunted Bishop set off all alone 
in his boat for Allahabad, and the voyage against the flooded stream 
of the Ganges occupied more than two months; whereas the East 
Indian Railway train now runs from Calcutta to Allahabad in 
twenty-four hours. From Allahabad the Bishop started with his 
retinue of servants and a small military guard to march to Bom- 
bay, riding about ten miles a day from camp to camp, as they 
carried their tents with them. They made a temporary diversion 
to the then independent kingdom of Oude, and also visited the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas at Almora; and having started 
from Allahabad on 30th September, they eventually reached Bom- 
bay on the 19th of March in the following year, whereas the 
railway journey from Bombay to Allahabad now occupies thirty-six 
hours. 

We need not follow Sir James Caird in his description of the 
voyage from England to India; but even on the voyage Sir James 
was taking his notes, and picking the brains of his companions. 
He learnt from a Judge of the Calcutta High Court that the native 
judges decide nearly all the civil actions in the Courts of first 
instance; but he was told that they are sometimes timid and 
afraid of criticism, and apt, if called to account, though in the 
right, to offer excuses with too little regard for facts. This seems — 
to be a most courteous periphrasis, and Sir James Caird saga- 
ciously adds that such men require to be steadied by association 
with a British judge. From a fellow-passenger engaged in indigo- 
cultivation he learnt that indigo sometimes yields a good profit ; and 
that the natives are improvident, and nothing will teach them care ~ 
or saving. He next consults a gentleman whom he describes 
as an opium and indigo civilian officer, who has been nine years 
among the cultivators, and likes and pities them. As civilian 
officers are not engaged in indigo management, there is some- 
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thing wrong about his description of this individual ; so we will 
pass on to his conversation with an irrigation officer, who told him 
at what level water may be found, how much it costs to build a 
well, and afforded much miscellaneous information, concluding 
with the remark that no one has been able to devise a method 
for the release of the poor cultivator from the domination of the 
native bankers. It is interesting to observe that at this early 
stage of his inquiries Sir James Caird’s mind was directed to 
the grave question of the indebtedness of the poor native culti- 
vator, to which we shall have hereafter to invite attention. 

After a very brief stay in Bombay, Sir James Caird went off by 
train to Allahabad, and made frequent entries in his note-book as 
he looked out of window at the scenes through which he passed. 
He particularly noticed the numerous trees, which, he says, have 
the advantage over English trees of being always green. 

Presently, after reaching the high table-land at an altitude of 
1,800 feet, he observes :— 


The surface is undulating and fairly cultivated. Patches of wheat are just coming 
through the ground, and everywhere the people are busy sowing it. The plough is 
drawn by a pair of small buffaloes, the ploughman being accompanied by a woman 
with a basket of wheat, who trickles the seed on in front of the plough, in the bottom 
of the last furrow, the plough at once closing the ground over it. As many as ten 
ploughs follow each other, the village in this case appearing to do its work in common. 
The famine touched this part of the country, but not severely, as there are many 
people and cattle everywhere, and the land seems fully cultivated. The sheep and 
cattle and tall goats all graze together, on the fallows and common pasture. 


Next he reaches the valley of the Taptee river. 


Very good land. The river is about as large as the Thames as Windsor. The valley 
is really a plain covered with crops, great millet and spiked millet, very much alike, 
with a stalk like Indian corn, the seed carried in a bunch at the top, the stalk from 
six to ten feet high, and very good fodder. Dhall is a plant growing in rows like 
small gooseberry bushes, with yellow flowers and the seed a pea. Tobacco, sugar- 
cane, cotton, are all nearly ripe. Wheat is being sown and coming up. The people 
all seem busy early and late, and everyone is out of doors, all very lightly clad. In 
the millet crop now ripening there is a tripod set up with a stand, higher than the top 
of the tall crop, on which a native is perched, who employs himself in shouting and 
slinging stones to frighten the birds. 


Presently the train approaches the valley of the river Ner- 
budda. 


Here the land is poor, and many hundreds of square miles are in jungle. The jungle 
is not unlike the barer parts of the New Forest, but there are no young plantations on 
it. In the next sixty miles the country is nearly all jungle, well watered by streams, 
and therefore a favourite resort of the tiger. He never shows above the tall grass. 


After another night, the train crosses the Jumna, and enters 
Allahabad. Sir James Caird observes :— 


It is often remarked that India has been denuded of trees. I can only say that, in 
the 900 miles I have traversed from Bombay, it is quite as well clothed as most 
English counties. Then there are great breadths of wild woodland jungle, not good 
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enough to be cultivated, and left in a state of nature. These afford cheap grazing for 
cattle, the trees not being close together, as in our woods, but with plenty of sun and 
air between them to admit of the growth of high, thick grass, in which deer and some 
tigers also are found. 


When the reader reflects that Sir James Caird effected this very 
interesting survey of nine hundred miles of country from the 
windows of the railway carriage in which he was seated, and in 
the brief space of thirty-six consecutive hours, it must be admitted 
that he is a man of the greatest capacity for observation, and with 
a marvellous faculty for eliciting information from his travelling 
companions. 


Let us turn for a while to Bishop Heber, and see how he fared 
in his tedious voyage to Dacca. He says :— 


On 19th June we again proceeded, still for the most part in a northerly direction. 
The river was much broader than we had yet seen it, with sand-banks covered 
with low silky rushes. The neighbourhood is dry, sandy, and open, but with a good 
many villages in sight, each with its adjacent wood, and the parts near the river 
cultivated with indigo, which, I am told, delights in a sandy soil. Some scattered ears 
of maize was growing among it. The banks were precipitous, and covered with fine 
long silky rushes, evidently of a kind which would be very valuable for cordage, &c., 
like the “ esparto” of Spain. Here they are only used as thatch, for which they are 
reckoned better than straw. This sort of cover is, I understand, the favourite haunt 
of the tyger, who likes the neighbourhood of water, and the power, at the same time. 
of lying dry and clean. Abdullah told us several circumstances about the tyger, which 
at least were curious as showing the popular notions respecting him in India. ‘ He not 
fierce, but very civil when he not provoked or very hungry, he then meddle with 
nobody.’ He ascribed to him, in fact, many of the noble and generous properties 
which, perhaps with equal justice, have been ascribed to the lion. He had been, he 
said, when he was in service before, at one or two tyger hunts. The tyger once wounded, 
never thought of flying, and, except a short /ittle roar, when he sprung at his enemies, 
he was always silent, both under wounds and in death. On asking if a tyger should 
cross our path, what would he do? he steadily repeated, ‘He do no harm, we not fire 
at him.’ Would he be frightened at us? ‘Oh no, he afraid of nothing and nobody.’” 


Presently the Bishop records :— 


A large head of cattle, apparently intended for the Calcutta market, passed us; 
they were swimming across the river, a task which they performed very dexterously. 
They were not fat, but in other respects fine and well-grown animals. We halted 
for the night by the side of a low sand-bank. The river, with its bank of mud, 
the flat prospect, and its own width, a good deal reminded me of the Dee below 
Chester, in the neighbourhood of the King’s ferry. Next morning we found the 
river expanded into a noble piece of water, little less than a mile across. The 
whole stream literally swarmed with small fishing-boats, and we passed some larger 
vessels loaded with jars of salt. The fishery, we were told by these people, was of 
the Hilsa or Sable fish, and the salt was for preserving them. We passed, to my 
surprise, a row of nine or ten large and beautiful otters, tethered with straw collars 
and long strings to stakes on the bank. Some were swimming about at the full extent 
of their strings, or lying half in and half out of the water, others were rolling them- 
selves in the sun, uttering a shrill whistling noise as if in play. I was told that most 
of the fishermen in the neighbourhood kept one or more of these animals, who are 
almost as tame as dogs, and of great use in fishing, sometimes driving the shoals into 
the nets, sometimes bringing out the larger fish with their teeth. I was much pleased 
and interested with the sight. The simple Hindoo shows here a better taste and 
judgement than half the otter-hunting and badger-baiting gentry of England, 
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We must now turn aside to the graver parts of the two works 
and try to derive instruction from them, with regard to the ques- 
tion of the rights of landlord and tenant, which are now the 
subject of discussion before the Legislative Council of the Viceroy 
of India. From the Bishop’s journal we can naturally expect but 
little that is political, although from time to time he adverts to 
the condition of the landlords and peasantry in different parts of 
India, and even the great question of the permanent settlement 
of Bengal does not escape him. Sir James Caird, on the other 
hand, is nothing if not political. Whatever he records is intended 
to have either a direct or an indirect bearing on politics or political 
questions. 

It appears that Sir James Caird first met the other members of 
the Famine Commission at Cawnpore, and with them he inspected 
various parts of the North-West Provinces, the Punjaub, and Oude, 
before he proceeded with them to Bengal. He has recorded many 
things worthy of note regarding the other provinces, but for the 
present it is our object to deal especially with his remarks regarding 
the condition of Bengal. In the first place it is to be noted that 
he came to Bengal with a prejudice against the permanent settle- 
ment of the Province; of course the fact of the permanent settle- 
ment was patent before his eyes, but having been associated for 
some little time with men who were prejudiced against it, he not 
only failed to recognise its advantages, but he has been induced to 
misrepresent it. He is fain to acknowledge that the rental of land 
in Bengal amounts to thirteen millions sterling, from which sum 
the Government receives a revenue of nearly four millions sterling. 
To an unbiassed mind what a splendid picture does this present of 
the wealth diffused throughout the country, where a sum of nine 
millions in some part represents the spending power of the agri- 
cultural classes, and in some degree forms a portion of the 
capital which is available for the commercial development of the 
country. And having once learnt to depreciate the permanent 
settlement he goes on to accuse it of sins not hitherto usually 
imputed to it by those who have a wider knowledge of Bengal. 
He is pleased to assert that thousands of acres of fertile land 
are left in jungle in many parts of the Presidency from the 
inertness of the descendants of the fortunate zemindars to 
whom the public property was made over for a quit rent about 
a century ago. It is necessary to make much allowance for 
Sir James Caird’s ignorance on this subject, and the zemindars 
would be glad if his statement were true. Even the name of a 
zemindar was doubtless perplexing to him. In Upper India he was 
told that the zemindars were the cultivators of the soil. He writes 
of a village in the Cawnpore district where there were fifty zemin- 
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dars or landowners to 350 cultivated acres of land, and a total 
population of 402. But the zemindar of the permanent settlement 
in Bengal is a very different personage. Nevertheless Sir James 
Caird, in his attempt to describe the permanent settlement, tells us 
that Lord Cornwallis’ object in introducing a class of large pro- 
prietors, or zemindars, was attained by elevating the revenue 
agents to that rank, and overlooking the interests of the ryots who 
for the most part were the real landowners of the country. 

It will be observed that Sir James Caird asserts that the ryots, 
or cultivators, were the real landowners of the country at the time 
of the permanent settlement, whilst the zemindars were only revenue 
agents, as he styles them, though it would have been clearer if 
he had called them the agents who collected the land-tax for 
Government. There are so many arguments, and such a mass of 
evidence by which it can be proved that the zemindars were not 
merely collectors of revenue, and that they, and not the ryots, 
were the real recognised landowners or proprietors of the land, 
that we may well hesitate which to select. But probably, to the 
ordinary English mind, and to those who have a due respect for 
the proceedings of the British Parliament of the past century, it 
would not be possible to produce anything more convincing than 
the evidence which is to be derived from the records of Parliament 
itself. It will be found that in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, in which the charges were drawn up by Burke and 
adopted by the House of Commons in 1786, there was one charge 
which fully declares and explains the position and rights of the 
zemindars of Bengal. This charge is contained in the following 
words :—‘‘ That whereas the property of the lands of Bengal was, 
according to the laws and customs of that country, an inheritable 
property ; and that it was, with few exceptions, vested in certain 
natives called zemindars, or landowners, under whom other 
natives called talukdars and ryots held certain subordinate rights 
of property or occupancy in the said lands; that the said natives 
were Hindus, and that their rights and privileges were grounded 
upon the possession of regular grants, a long series of family 
successions and fair purchase; that notwithstanding that this 
right of property and inheritance had been repeatedly acknow- 
ledged by the said Warren Hastings to be in the zemindars and 
other native landholders, and notwithstanding that he had de- 
clared that the security of private property was the greatest 
encouragement to industry on which the wealth of every state 
depended, the said Warren Hastings nevertheless, in direct viola- 
tion of those acknowledged rights and principles, did universally 
let the lands of Bengal in farms for five years, thereby destroying 
all the rights of private property of the zemindars, thereby deliver- 
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ing the management of their estates to farmers, and transferring, 
by a most arbitrary and unjust act of power, the whole landed 
property of Bengal from the owners to strangers.” 

It is known that Warren Hastings never attempted to refute this 
charge. It would have been useless for him to do so, as long 
before he had left India an Act of Parliament, 24 George 8, c. 25, 
had been passed directing the restoration of the zemindars to 
their estates from which he had expelled them. But the weight 
of the evidence derivable from the terms of this charge is irre- 
sistible. Warren Hastings had let out the land revenues of 
Bengal to persons styled farmers. ‘These farmers were, there- 
fore, the revenue agents, or mere tax-collectors, which Sir James 
Caird would now have us believe that the zemindars were. The 
zemindars and landowners complained that they had been ousted 
and ruined by these farmers, and that their landed property in 
Bengal had been thus transferred from its owners to strangers. 
The British Parliament, by the Act which we have cited, promptly 
reinstated the zemindars in their rights as owners, and the 
whole of the language and phraseology of Lord Cornwallis’ famous 
Regulations of 1793, in the drafting of which he is said to have 
had the legal assistance of the Chief Justice of Bengal, are 
couched in the strongest terms which were then known to English 
lawyers, in recognizing and confirming the proprietary rights of the 
zemindars in the lands for which they engaged to pay a fixed 
revenue for ever to the British Government. 

It seems almost incredible that in the teeth of Lord Cornwallis’ 
Regulations in 1793 there are men of authority, like Sir James 
Caird, who persist in publishing their opinion that the zemindars 
were not proprietors of the land, and that the ryots were the actual 
owners of it. But the mischief is still more serious when such an 
opinion is held and avowed by the Government official who fills 
the high position of Legislative Councillor to the Viceroy of India, 
and is endeavouring to pass a new law which is based on such 
an erroneous conception of the principles of landed tenure in 
Bengal. Mr. Ilbert, whose ill-omened name has been so unhappily 
before the public in connection with the criminal legislation of 
which he has been the godfather and parent, is now endeavour- 
ing to promote the Bengal Tenancy Bill, of which many of the 
provisions teem with mischief to the zemindars, and are not less 
likely to be practically injurious to the cultivators in whose 
behalf and for whose benefit Mr. Ilbert avows that he is legis- 
lating. The Government of Bengal had promised to give the 
zemindars a law which would enable them more easily to collect 
their rents—together with the new taxes, unhappily named cesses, 
which the Government has added to the original rental and 
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revenue of the zemindars’ estates. The Government promised to 
give them bread, but have now given them a stone. A new king 
has arisen who knows not Joseph. Arriving from England with 
an opinion about the permanent settlement similar to that which 
Sir James Caird has unfortunately adopted, Mr. Ilbert has rushed 
into legislation with a faith which is based on a false assumption 
of the status of the zemindars and ryots, and is certain to be 


attended with most injurious results to the true interests of both 
classes. 


We have neglected Bishop Heber too long, but we may now 
briefly refer to his evidence on the subject of the zemindars of 
Bengal, which crops up incidentally and impartially. Writing at 
Monghyr, in Bengal, he says :— 


The district is very fertile, and most articles of production cheap. The people are 
quick and industrious, and the offences which come before the magistrate are less 
numerous and less atrocious than in other parts of Bengal or in Hindostan. Mr. 
Templer, the Judge and Magistrate of Monghyr, is inclined to ascribe these advantages 
in a great degree to the fact that the zemindarees in this neighbourhood are mostly 
very large, and possessed by the representatives of ancient families, who, by the 
estimation in which they are held, have the more authority over the peasants, and, as 
being wealthy, have less temptation to oppress them, or to connive at the oppression of 
others. Though a zemindar has no legal control over his people, he possesses greater 
effective control than a great landowner in England exercises over his tenants. Most 
of them hold their little courts, where they attend almost daily to hear complaints and 
adjust differences; and though doubtless oppression may sometimes occur in these 
proceedings, yet many quarrels are stifled here, and many mischievous persons dis- 
countenanced, who might else give much trouble to the magistrate. 


The Bishop has also something to say about the permanent 


settlement. He tells us, apparently on Mr. Templer’s authority, 
that— 


The permanent settlement was regarded by some as a very hasty and ill-considered 
business. Many undue advantages were given by it to the zemindars, at the same time 
that, even so far as they were concerned, it was extremely unequal, and in many 
instances oppressive. Like our old English land-tax, in some places it was ridiculously 
low ; in others it was at first ruinously high; so that, in fact, quite as many of the old 
zemindar families had been ruined as had been enriched; while, taking all the districts 
together the Company had been losers to the amount of many millions. I should have 
supposed [writes the Bishop] that by its permanency at least, it had been the chief 
cause of the prodigious extension of cultivation, which everybody allows has occurred 
in Bengal and Behar since they were placed under the immediate government of the- 
Company. But that increase, I was told, might be accounted for by other causes, such 
as the maintenance of public peace, the exemption both from invasion and from the 
march of hostile armies, and the knowledge that a man was tolerably sure of reaping 
the immediate fruits of his labour, and that the acquisition of wealth did not expose 
him to the malignant attention of Government. 


Although it will be seen that the Bishop sums up rather un- 
favourably to the permanent settlement, it must be remembered 
that about the time that he wrote a reaction of feeling had set in 
against that measure, because it was beginning to be perceived, 
both by the Governor-General and his Council in India, and 
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by the Court of Directors at home, that the bargain made in 
1793 was likely to turn out more profitable to the zemindars 
than had been originally intended. But the Government did 
not then dare to try to break faith with the zemindars as to 
the terms of the permanent settlement; and it was reserved for 
a later day and for a new school of politicians to try and under- 
mine the permanent settlement by denying the original rights 
of the zemindars, and by insidiously depriving them of their just 
authority as landlords over their tenants. 

We may now return to follow Sir James Caird in his wander- 
ings through the country, and it will be found that he is, on 
the whole, however unintentionally, a favourable witness to the 
benefits of the permanent settlement in Bengal, whilst he holds 
opinions regarding the necessity of the protection of the ryots, 
especially from the money-lenders, which are of the gravest im- 
portance. It is true that Sir James Caird devotes only twenty 
pages to Bengal; but the facts which he describes can by no 
means be said to be unfavourable to the beneficial working of the 
permanent settlement. He mentions that— 


The cultivated area of Bengal is 54,600,000 acres, which (reckoning the double crop) 
is four times the extent of the corn and green-crop land of the United Kingdom. 
Besides feeding a population double that of ours, there is an annual export of produce 
through it of the value of upwards of twenty millions sterling. 


What have the other provinces of India to compare to this ? 
His account of the jungle land assigned by Government to Messrs. 
Burrows, Thompson and Milne, in South Behar, is very interesting, 
as these gentlemen, after reclaiming the land, have settled 
numerous small tenants upon it as cultivators, on ten-years leases, 
with no occupancy rights, and no power of mortgaging the land. 
The cultivators are prospering highly; but the new Bengal 
Tenancy Bill is drafted in direct opposition to the practical wisdom 
of Messrs. Burrows and Co. in the management of their estate. 
He made a brief trip across the Ganges to Durbhanga, where he 
must have found one of the most opulent and liberal zemindars 
of Behar; but not a word is devoted to the rajah or his ryots. A 
halt was next made at Burdwan, which may be said to be the 
typical and representative district of the permanent settlement and 
all its institutions; but Sir J. Caird has no fault to find with 
the benevolent rajah who was then alive; and the cultivation of 
the fields appears to have met with his general approval. 


The people (he says) seem to an English eye scantily clothed, but they have great 
freedom of movement, and as most of their body is covered with only its natural 
garment of dark shining skin, they are not dependent on the tailor for fashion, for 
theirs does not change. The women do not run off here at the sight of a stranger, and 
the men and boys readily enter into conversation. The dogs alone show a keen feeling 
of inhospitality, which their dark owners try in vain to dispel. The little oxen look 
shy, and the black buffaloes must be very warily passed, as they lower their horns 
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with evident signs of sincerity. The people are, on the whole, well-to-do. They have 
all good stocks of rice; some of them have four years’ stores by them, stored in round 
stacks of unhusked rice. They spend so littleh—seven pounds of rice to a family of 
five will feed them handsomely at a cost, say, of 34d. a day, or £5 6s. a year, and their 
clothing perhaps costs 30s. more. Nor do they desire to improve their mode of living. 
They drink no strong liquors, and the poorest of them are kind to poor relations. The 
Hindu religion enjoins this. There is no poor law; and, until recent famine years, there 
were no poor. If we compare with our agricultural labourers these people, with their 
little farms, their cattle, and their rice, the Indian on the good soil has the better lot, 
so far as the enjoyment of life is concerned. He is his own master, works hard in 
seed-time and harvest, but has long spells of light or no work between. As prices 
rise, he will become independent of the money-lender, and be able to treat with him on 
equal terms. 


It is of importance to observe this testimony of Sir James Caird, 
because it is so worded that some people might interpret it as 
describing the condition of a set of petty cultivating proprietors ; 
but there can be no doubt that he was writing of the ryots who 
have thus lived and thriven in the country of Burdwan, notwith- 
standing all the vices and imperfections which are attributed to 
the permanent settlement by its enemies. 

We have yet to follow Sir James Caird in his visit to Dacca, 
over the same tract of country as that which was traversed sixty 
years previously by Bishop Heber. 

From the decks of a comfortable steamer he saw and described 
the same scenes which had charmed his predecessor. 

To the eye of the agriculturist (he writes) the country at this season is magnificent. 
The people are all afoot or in boats. As we open each new channel, fleets of white 
sails are coming down before a light breeze, graceful as swans; and at every village 
we pass—and they are thick along the banks—the people are laving water, bathing in 
the stream, or plying their little high-sterned boats nimbly about. This part of the 
country has been greatly enriched by the extension of jute, the cultivators hitherto 


getting all the profit, as united action has enabled them to resist an increase of rent, 
and the value of the crop is three times greater than that of rice. 


Next we arrive at some very important evidence as incidentally 
tendered by Sir James Caird, on the relative position of the 
zemindars and their tenants under the permanent settlement, and 
on the still more serious question of the interference of the 
Legislature in the relations between landlord and tenant. Sir 
James Caird writes as follows :— 


The land is held under the permanent settlement, and as the Government has no 
immediate interest in the question of rent, the landlords and their tenants fight that 
out with the help of the courts of law, the tenants making up a common purse for the 
purpose. The law’s delay, and the difficulty of dealing with large numbers of small 
tenants, enable these to get the upper hand by uniting against enhancement of rents, 
and even against any rent, as the landlord is called on by the courts to show by his 
books that he has received the precise rent for five years back; otherwise they will not 
grant him a decree, thus casting the onus on him to show that he is entitled to rent. 
A large landowner complained to me that while Government exacts its revenue to the 
day, or sells the estate of the defaulter, its courts throw such difficulties in his way 
that from three of his estates, with hundreds of small occupiers, he is unable to get 
any rent, as in each case he is compelled to sue; and it has become a question whether 
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it will pay to do so. The circumstances here are the reverse of what we found them 
in the North-West Provinces. There the Government interfered to protect the culti- 
vator from the landlord, by giving him occupancy rights, which, being transferable, 
were quickly pawned by the poor man to the money-lender. Here the cultivators, 
being near good markets, have become so independent that the landlords ask for 
Government assistance against them. Their united action in withholding rent is a 
serious matter, especially to the small landowners, whose caste and condition often 
forbid them to cultivate the land themselves, so that they are dependent on the rent 
for their living. The lesson to be drawn from these opposite results would seem to 
be that the less the Government and the courts of law interfere in the relations 
between landlord and tenant, the more likely are they to be satisfactorily arranged by 
the mutual interests of the parties. 


It is much to be desired that these words of Sir James Caird, 
should commend themselves to the attention of the Marquis of 
Ripon and Mr. Ilbert, and all those who are exerting themselves to 
promote the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Bill. Sir James Caird 
shows emphatically how the law needs amendment to enable the 
landlords to collect their rents with ease and punctuality from their 
tenants. Ifwe may put faith in the doctrine recently promulgated 
by Miss Octavia Hill that the punctual payment of house-rent by 
the poorest classes of London is an absolutely necessary ante- 
cedent to any hope of their material improvement and honest 
dealing, the same principle applies to the poorest cultivators of 
Bengal, who should be taught to render their dues to the landlord 
with the same punctuality that the British Government exacts its 
own dues from the landlords. Sir James Caird also alludes to 
the fatal consequences which ensued in the North-West Provinces 
from the gift of rights of occupancy to the ryots, accompanied 
with the transferability of such rights. Twenty-five years ago in 
Bengal the rights of occupancy were given by the Legislature, 
without any compensation to the landlords, to those cultivators 
who had been twelve years in possession of their lands, on the 
condition of the punctual payment of their rents. Under the new 
Bengal Tenancy Bill the rights of occupancy are to be granted 
almost unconditionally to all cultivators. The landlords are to lose 
nearly all control over the management of their estates, even in 
settling the rents to be paid for their lands. The demesne lands 
which they held in their own hands, without leasing them out, are 
to be taken away from them. And heedless of the ruin caused 
elsewhere by allowing the ignorant ryots to transfer their rights of 
occupancy at their pleasure, the Legislature proposes to give them 
full and free permission to mortgage and sell and transfer their 
rights, so that a thoughtless and extravagantly disposed peasantry 
will soon fall into the hands of the money-lenders, who are always 
on the watch to prey upon them. When the money-lender fore- 
closes his mortgage and sells up the ryot, Mr. Ilbert’s proposed 
Bill will allow the money-lender or his representative to reduce the 
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ryot to the position of a serf, and to rack-rent him to the uttermost 
farthing. Nor are these things being done blindly and without 
knowledge; for Mr. Ibert has not hesitated to say that ‘‘if the ryots 
by their own folly and extravagance are ruined and rack-rented by 
the money-lenders, when the mischief has grown to a sufficient 
height, the Government of the day (be it ten years or twenty 
years hence) will know how to step in and deal with the difficulties 
of the case.” 

If it is possible that under the Bengal Tenancy Bill the now 
comparatively happy ryots of Bengal may be reduced to such a 
state of misery and depression, it will be in vain that Sir James 
Caird has visited India and raised his warning voice, wherever he 
went, against the danger of allowing the ryots to pawn or pledge. 
the transferable tenure of their lands, and so place themselves 
under the yoke of the money-lender. Wherever Sir James Caird: 
went the indebtedness of the ryot to the money-lender was in his 
mind. He was thinking of it on board the steamer on his outward 
passage. In Bombay he noticed it immediately. As soon as he 
reached Allahabad, he conversed with a High Court Judge about 
the money-lenders. At Agra he tells us of a village head-man, a 
man of one of the oldest and highest families in India, who after 
eight years’ struggling in the toils of the money-lenders was sold 
up and ruined :-— 

He is now a beggar, dependent on his neighbours for bread, without a particle of: 
clothing beyond his loin-cloth, and so poor and thin that he was pitiable to behold. 

In the Punjaub he has much to say about the money-lender, 
whose relations with the cultivators have been carefully investi- 
gated by Government, so that his proceedings are now under a 
certain amount of control. In the native states the money-lender 
is found to flourish in more or less vigour according to local laws 
and customs. In Oude we meet with the money-lender in a 
mitigated form, and Sir James Caird cynically mentions him in 
conjunction with Government secretaries, men of ability and clever 
with their pen, but wanting in practical experience and oppressive 
to all under their authority. We have already referred to the 
money-lenders in Bengal and Behar. When Sir James Caird 
proceeded to Madras, he found that the money-lender had been 
there before him, and it is needless to say that in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the Deccan the money-lenders had enjoyed the 
full advantage of the improvidence and impecuniosity of the 
cultivators. In Dharwar he tells us that one-fourth of the land 
has passed into the hands of money-lenders, non-cultivators who 
sublet to tenant-labourers, from whom they exact half the crop 
and also the Government assessment. Wherever throughout 
India the ryot has had the power to pledge or transfer his land, he 
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has invariably fallen into the grasp of the money-lender. Never- 
theless, in the legislation which professes to be for the advantage 
and amelioration of the condition of the ryots of Bengal, Mr. Ibert 
now proposes to invest them with extended rights of occupancy, and 
with the full power of pawning, mortgaging, and selling these rights 
in a manner which, according to all precedent and experience, in 
India must infallibly conduce to their ruin and degradation. 
In taking our grateful leave of Sir James Caird, we may, for a 
moment, revert to Bishop Heber, whom we left at Allahabad, 
about to start on his long journey towards Bombay. The early 
part of his march took him upon a digression into the kingdom of 
Oude, then an independent province, the British Government being 
represented by a Resident at the Court of Lucknow. One of the 
most instructive parts of the Bishop’s narrative is to be found in 
the contrast which it exhibits between the province of Oude under 
its native government, and its present condition under the British 
Government, which Sir James Caird briefly describes. When we 
read of every man going about armed to the teeth, and of large 
bands of semi-military plunderers infesting the country, and 
making life and property equally insecure, we seem to be reading 
of the state of Afghanistan, instead of the now pacified province of 
Oude. If the British occupation of Afghanistan had been per- 
manent, who can doubt that the country would have been speedily 
pacified, and that the warlike and armed inhabitants would have 
converted their swords into ploughshares? The Punjaub in the 
days of Runjeet Sing has been described by Sir Henry Lawrence 
and other writers, in terms very similar to those which the Bishop 
has employed in telling of the disturbed and martial condition of 
Oude. In{Oude and the Punjaub peace and plenty now rule under 
the British Government ; and why should it not have come to 
pass in Afghanistan? But it suited the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration to scuttle out of Afghanistan and to expose the 
frontier of India to the intrigues of Russia, with results which have 
now dawned upon us. As in their foreign, so in their domestic 
policy, abstract theory prevails over experience. In spite of the 
evidence of such witnesses as Bishop Heber and Sir James Caird 
as to the prosperity and real wants of the province of Bengal, Her 
Majesty’s Liberal Government is allowing the Bengal Tenancy 
Bill to be pushed through the Council of the Viceroy of India, in 
terms that can only lead to that dissatisfaction, discontent, and 
disturbance which, we are told, on the authority of the Parnellites, 
now prevail in Ireland as the consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
benevolent land-laws. 


C. T. 
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A Sequel to “Rich Men’s Dwellings.” 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Many readers will have sympathized with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in Mr. Austin’s article on “ Rich Men’s Dwellings,” and in its 
sequel by Lady John Manners, for some of us have drifted into a more 
luxurious style of living than we cared to adopt, but have been wanting 
in the requisite moral courage to break off from conventionalities. 

It is much to be wished that millionaires would pause to consider the 
consequences before introducing new forms of extravagance; they who 
can less afford them are almost sure to follow suit, until that which was 
possibly not wholly unsuitable for the few is foolishly copied by the 
many, and long bills for luxuries are incurred which swallow up money 
which might have been far more profitably spent. Amongst the various 
forms of luxury alluded to, none is perhaps more to be regretted than 
that of excessive extravagance in the matter of eating and drinking. A 
thing of beauty may be a joy to many besides its actual possessor; but 
a dish composed of costly ingredients, which appears but fora moment to 
tempt the palates of those who perchance are already satiated with food, 
is worse than useless, and still more so is the bottle of rare vintage 
passed round after the guests have freely partaken of wine. There is no 
need to enumerate luxuries which might readily be dispensed with ; but 
the question rather is, Who is there willing and able to set the example 
to Society of greater simplicity? The higher the social standing of the 
leader the greater the probability that so good an example would be 
followed. Supposing, however, as is most probable, all leaders of 
fashion stand aloof, can nothing be done by combination? Surely it 
would be possible for a certain number of the upper classes to come to 
an agreement amongst themselves, and by precept and example discourage 
all lavish expenditure on mere luxuries. The present moment would be 
a most favourable one for innovations tending in this direction. Men 
who a few years ago were rightly considered as wealthy members of the 
community are now, many of them, hard pressed for money, and yet all 
the while, for the sake of appearances, are keeping up costly establish- 
ments which, far from affording them comfort or satisfaction, are a source 
of much secret anxiety. 
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On the other hand the wants and miseries of the poor in our over- 
crowded metropolis are at length—though it be but for the moment— 
riveting the attention even of the most careless. Would then that 
selfish luxury were on the wane amongst us, and. that the members of 
the British aristocracy, taking advantage of the undoubted influence 
which even in these days belongs to them, were the first and foremost to 
throw themselves into the breach which exists between rich and poor, 
east and west, and, by exercising self-denial, were doing their utmost to 
create a silver streak of light and joy to illumine the dark horizon of 
the lives of our suffering poor ! 

I enclose my card, and remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
“OnE OF THE Ten.” 


Churchmen and Disestablishment. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “Natronat Review.” 
Sir, 

The Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission has excited 
considerable interest amongst all sections of Churchmen as well as 
among Nonconformists. The Commission was issued because, as was 
constantly said, there was a severe tension of the relations between 
Church and State. In other words, a not inconsiderable body of 
Churchmen were beginning to think that they were paying somewhat 
dear for Establishment, and were therefore getting more or less in- 
different to its continuance. The Report of the Commission has been 
issued. It is a very fair and a very moderate report, and is intended, 
as far as possible, to conciliate all parties. I have no intention of 
criticizing it; but I am anxious to express my conviction that even if 
the Report were adopted by Parliament as it stands, the tension com- 
plained of would not necessarily be relaxed. It did not arise so much 
from the constitution of the final Court of Appeal as from the nature 
of their decisions. Ever since the Gorham Judgment it was felt that 
those decisions were prompted by policy; but so long as they were in 
the direction of liberty they were more or less acquiesced in. The 
tension came when policy was mistakenly held to require the repression 
of religious liberty and an interference with the rights of conscience. 
The so-called Ritualists have never forgiven the Purchase and Ridsdale 
Judgments, by which a “not” was read into the Ornaments Rubric, 
and that enactment deprived of its plain natural meaning. The 
disaffection of the Ritualists would not signify so much, since they are 
a comparatively small body, but that they are supported in their protest 
against the unfairness of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
by the whole of the historical High Church Party. The grounds of 
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complaint are two-fold. First, that the decision in the Ritual cases 
was contrary to law and to the plain meaning of the Ornaments Rubric. 
The grounds for this are the statement of its author, Bishop Cosin, who 
distinctly says that under it the Vestments are legal, and the opinions 
of the nine eminent counsel (nearly all of them afterwards judges), who 
advised the E.C.U. upon the point, as well as those of such men as the 
late Sir John Coleridge, Sir William Heathcote, Sir John Awdry, and 
Archdeacon Randall, of Berks, to say nothing of the decision of the 
same Court in a previous case, which admitted the binding character of 
the rubric. Secondly, it is felt to be a grievance that while clergymen 
are imprisoned for wearing the Special Vestment at Holy Communion 
which the Ornaments Rubric allows, and which is worn in the whole 
Catholic Church both east and west, the Canon (24) which orders 
Bishops and Cathedral Bodies to wear a like special dress at Holy 
Communion on great festivals, is persistently disregarded, and no im- 
prisonment follows. And yet it is argued that Cathedrals are splendidly 
endowed for the sole purpose of setting an example of the highest and 
most ornate type of worship for the imitation of the diocese. Again, 
while the desire of a congregation is not allowed any weight in the 
question of the Vestments, it is allowed the greatest weight in the 
numerous illegalities of which the other sections of the Church are 
guilty in the conduct of Divine worship—notably in the omission of 
the Athanasian Creed on the appointed days, a symbol which a 
prominent Broad Churchman lately characterized as “a _ hideous 
ligament.” 

If every party in the Church were kept strictly within the terms of 
the Prayer Book in public worship, no one would have any cause to 
complain of the “ two measures ”’ of which Mr. Gladstone speaks. But 
it is not so. We have prayer meetings held in Church by some of the 
clergy ; evening communions (unheard of thirty years ago) celebrated 
by others. It is now proposed to allow laymen to conduct services in 
Church. Iam expressing no opinion whatever on these things; but it 
is evident that Justice is not holding her scales evenly, and that one eye 
at least has evaded the bandage. Now we are threatened, amongst 
other things, with a persistent agitation for Disestablishment. And, as 
Lord Salisbury said at Lillie Bridge, “ victory is only to be obtained by 
strenuous and united effort.” Is it likely that such effort will be forth- 
coming on the part of those who feel that they are subjected to 
exceptional hard treatment on the part of the civil power? And yet, 
unless all Churchmen unite with a will, there can be but one issue. 
What then can be done to remedy this grievance, which is the real cause 
of the tension which called forth the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission ? 
Surely this,—to protect congregations which dislike the Vestments from 
their introduction, and to protect congregations which desire to have 
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the Vestments in their use; and the responsibility must be thrown on 
the Bishops to see that this is done. It can be done by their veto 
on prosecution. This is in fact the principle. accepted by the late Arch- 
bishop, and by the Bishop of Lichfield, at Wolverhampton, where the 
Vestments were allowed at an early service on Sunday, and forbidden 
at the later one. I venture to think that such a compromise as this 
would meet the difficulty, and would go a long way to stave off a 
revolution which, whatever its effect upon religion, could hardly fail 
to shake to its foundation our whole social and political structure. 
Tam, 


G. R. Porat. 
March 17. 


The Dead-lock in Irish Land. 


To tHe Epitors or THE “Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, March 8, 1884. 
The Daily Telegraph of the 7th inst. gives and comments upon some 
extracts from my letter on the above subject, kindly published in the 
March number of this Review. By some inadvertence the word 
“ property ” in the quotation from Mr. Gladstone’s speech has, in both, 
been printed ‘‘ prosperity.” Mr. Gladstone’s sentence is somewhat 


obscure; but what he probably meant was that the value of the land- 
lord’s property would not go down below twenty years’ purchase; it 
had been previously selling, as I have shown, at a much higher rate. 
No doubt Mr. Gladstone predicted great prosperity for landlords under 
the operation of his Bill; but although his predictions, with those of 
Lord Carlingford, Mr. Bright, Mr. Forster and others, may be 
relegated to the limbo of false prophecy, it would be well for all future 
prophets to bear in mind the aphorism of the Caliph Omar, “ The 
spoken word never comes back.” The moral deducible from the false 
prognostications uttered during the debate on the Land Bills of 1870 
and 1880 (which would fill pages of this Review) is that ardent optimism 
is a sentiment which it is not prudent in statesmen to indulge, and 
which is always, in their case, pursued by an inexorable Nemesis. 
Notwithstanding the amazing failure of Mr. Bright’s predictions, he 
is still an incorrigible prophet. I find him, in a letter published in 
the Times of the 29th ult.—referring to the projected Land Reform in 
England—saying, “ I am satisfied the owners of the soil will profit by 
the change not less than the other classes of our population”; but I, 
for one, can never again place any confidence in Mr. Bright’s prophecies 
when I recall the fact that, when speaking of the Irish Land Act, and 


lauding its expected magical effects, he quoted Pope’s lines. Alas! how 
has the forecast been falsified by facts! 
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Then crime shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail, 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o’er her realm her olive wand extend, 

And white-robed Innocence from Heaven descend! 


In a letter which I addressed to the Downpatrick Recorder in May 
1881, I pointed out that a vast proportion of Irish landowners would 
be ruined unless State loans, or loans guaranteed by the State, at a 
very low rate of interest, were advanced to recoup their loss of income 
under the operation of the Act. My suggestion came too early in the 
day ; but the experience of the last four years has, I hope, at length 
convinced the Government that something must be done to relieve the 
oppressed landowners from the otherwise ruinous result of the Act of 
1880 and previous legislation. 

One cause to which the present dead-lock is attributable dates further 
back than 1880. When the Act of 1870 was passed, a Scotch insurance 
Company, for whom I was then agent in Ireland, wrote me that it 
would be useless to send forward any proposals for loans on Irish 
estates, as their confidence in Irish securities was shaken. I am aware 
that recently another of the Scotch companies has peremptorily declined 
to entertain any loans in Ireland. These facts illustrate the “shrewd- 
ness’ which Mr. Gladstone so much admires, prevalent north of the 
Tweed, but of which he may experience unfavourable effects at the next 
election for Midlothian. 

From these and other causes arising out of the revolutionary legis- 
lation of the present Government, which space will not permit me to 
indicate in detail, so great is the want of confidence now that loans are 
not procurable by landowners in any quarter, and sales of land are 
impracticable except at ruinous prices. 

The object of this letter is to emphasize what I said in my previous 
one :— 

1. That (pace Mr. Chamberlain) it is against public policy that the 
Trish landowners—the class which supplies the magistracy, com- 
manders and officers of Militia, chairmen and ex-officio members of 
Local Boards, candidates for the public service both civil and military, 
the Protestant clergy, and members of the Church body—in fact, all 
the “tall poppies” of rural civilisation—should be eliminated from 
the Irish social system ; and 

2. That if relief in the way I and others indicate is not promptly 
given, the Irish squirearchy must go down, never to rise again; and 
that if the great Cunctator who has it in his power to prevent this 
evil hesitates and procrastinates, it will come “ too late.” 

I have:'the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, - 


W. R. AncKETILL. 
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Hospital Problems. 


To tHE Epirors or THE “ Nationa Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

Lhave read with very considerable interest the article in your March 
number of the National Review on “ Hospital Problems: The Children 
of the Poor,” by Dr. Nestor Tirard. It gives additional confirmation to 
the experience of all who have worked amongst the poor of the profound 
ignorance, of the thriftlessness and carelessness, of the thoughtless 
indifference to others, and of the kind of fatalism, that prevails to such 
an alarming extent amongst them. 

After referring to this condition of ignorance and destitution, Dr. 
Tirard asks, ‘Can we do nothing to prevent all this? Are we to fold 
our hands and leave it to the physician or surgeon to heal the illnesses 
and deformities, to the charitable to support these men and women 
when they are unable to work, and to the ratepayer to bury them when 
they finally die in a workhouse? Surely our duties extend beyond. 
Realizing one great cause of much of the sickness and suffering in the 
world, we should consider what machinery, if any, we have available to 
prevent it. More than two-thirds of the children we see are suffering 
from some form of preventible disease. It is necessary ... to give 
some instruction that shall tend by degrees to minimise the probabilities 
of disease.” 

There are thousands of men and women engaged in various forms of 
philanthropic work, and millions of money are annually spent in poor- 
law relief. If we add the amount given in private charity, which, I 
think, cannot be estimated at less than two millions, there must be some- 
thing like ten millions spent yearly in charity, and yet scarcely any 
appreciable effect has been produced! The aggregate amount of 
destitution at the present time is greater than ever, and the relative 
proportion to the population little, if at all, less. 

How is this condition to be accounted for? Is it possible that we 
have been working on false lines? That with all our work and our 
expenditure we have been unintentionally increasing the sum-total of 
human misery, instead of diminishing it ? Some of the causes have been 
touched upon—drink, idleness, and vice—but do these causes alone, or 
in the aggregate, account for the fact that destitution to such an appal- 
ling extent still exists in our country? I am sorrowfully, but pro- 
foundly, convinced there is a cause that underlies all others, and is 
vastly more powerful in its effect, and that is the law that life, from the 
lowest to the highest forms, tends to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. The consequence is that myriads upon myriads of the 
lower forms of life are constantly being starved out of existence. Man 
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is no exception to this law. The history of all nations proves incon- 
testibly that the Creator has ordained that the productions of the earth 
should not increase in the same ratio as the law of increase of sentient 
life. We need not, however, go back to the past history of the world 
for evidence. Take an illustration from France, or other countries on 
the Continent, where large numbers of the tillers of the soil are also 
owners. A man and his wife are proprietors of, say, five acres of land. 
The product, on an average of years, is sufficient for the two and for 
three or four children when they are young. As the children grow to 
maturity comes the pressure. The work on the farm of one, two, or it 
may be three, additional persons, causes an increase of production, but 
the limit of such increase is soon reached, and there is no other course 
but for the family to disperse. Now, what is true of the production of 
five acres is true of five thousand, five millions, and of the whole surface 
of the globe. 

How, then, has the balance been adjusted? Famines, pestilences, 
disease in an endless variety of forms, starvation, death, that has been, 
and is, the natural law of adjustment. It seems horrible to think of, 
that man, with his higher nature, and keener sensibilities of pain and of 
pleasure, should be under the same inexorable law, but so it is! I am 
not now dealing with the moral aspect of the question, but the fact. 

What bearing has this fact upon the hospitals for children and other 
charitable institutions? Just this, they all more or less interfere with 
Nature’s law of adjustment of life to the means of subsistence. If all 
the rookeries and insanitary dwellings are pulled down, and clean and 
wholesome houses with every necessary appliance are erected instead, 
the effect will be the removal of many of the causes of disease and death. 
The lives of thousands of children will be saved who will become com- 
petitors in the already overstocked labour market, reducing the price of 
labour to the lowest point that existence can be maintained. What a 
grim sarcasm—an airy and healthy dwelling, an empty cupboard, no fire 
in the grate—in a word, starvation ! 

I am not contending for the immediate closing of hospitals and other 
charitable institutions, or that the Poor Law be at once abolished ; but 
this I do contend for, that all hospitals should, as speedily as possible, 
be put on a self-supporting basis, and that the Poor Law should be 
administered with increased stringency. Those who administer relief, 
and those who visit the poor, should impress upon them in the clearest 
language the obligation of parents to provide for their children in 
sickness and in health. Men and women of the working classes must 
be taught to defer marriage until they have made some provision for 
a family, that they must exercise moral restraint after marriage, that 
they have no right to have children they are not prepared to support 
and educate; and if they do marry without provision they and their 
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children must suffer the consequences. Men and women of the middle 
and the upper classes defer marriage until they have made some fair 
provision for what is likely to follow, and why should they be called 
upon to support those who, with utter recklessness as to consequences, 
marry and have a family? ‘This recklessness is directly encouraged 
by the fact that the poor know that they can get relief from a legion 
of charitable people, or, as a last resource, from the union. The poor- 
law system and charitable institutions relieve, to some extent, the 
miseries that afflict society, but in so doing they have lessened, nay, 
almost destroyed, the necessity for thrift and forethought on the 
part of the working classes, and not only so, but the practical effect 
has been to stimulate them to marry without making any provision 
for the future. Of all the charitable institutions, the children’s 
hospitals will be, in the long run, the most pernicious to the best 
interests of the community, in consequence of their inevitable ten- 
dency to undermine the obligation on the part of parents to care for 
and to nurse their children in illness. These children’s hospitals, I 
know, have been originated, and are supported, from the noblest 
motives, but those who support them have not sufficiently considered 
the disastrous moral effect upon the sense of responsibility and the 
affections of the parents. 

In a country like ours, with a greater population than the land can 
support, the only effective remedy against destitution is a diminished 
birth-rate. Emigration on a large scale may do something to relieve the 
intense struggle for existence, but the relief would be only temporary if 
marriages continue to be contracted with such an utter disregard to 
consequences as at present exists. The efforts of philanthropists of 
every school should be directed to the best solution of this difficult 
problem—a problem that lies at the base of all permanent improvement. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

The Croft, Bristol. Your obedient servant, 

March 7th, 1884. CoLpsTREAM TUCKETT. 


Forty Years of Income Tax. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationa REvIEw.” 
GENTLEMEN, February 21st, 1884. 
I agree generally with Mr. Hubbard’s principles, as stated by 
him in your February number. 
It has always appeared to be an anomaly, that Imperial Taxation 
(Sched. A.) should be based on gross value, whilst local rates are 
charged on net value. The only reason I have ever received in support 
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of such, is, that it is a rough-and-ready way of doing justice to indus- 
trial earnings, which are allowed no abatement. 

But my special object in writing these few lines is to show more 
prominently the inequality, not to say injustice, that occurs under the 
present system, even among the payers of Schedule A. themselves. 

Take the three following classes of property :— 


Gross Value. Rateable Value. 
Land without buildings. £100 ‘ £95. 


Mills ‘ £100 ‘ £67. 

The above represent fairly the three great divisions of property, with 
the usual deductions made on such “as are necessary to maintain the 
property unimpaired.” There are, of course, many other divisions of 
farms, houses, and cottages, subject to various deductions for the same 
object, according to their special circumstances. 

We see, then, that an owner of land producing him an income of £95 
per year, is charged in Schedule A. at £100; but an owner of a mill, 
producing him an income of £67 per year, is charged in Schedule A. to 
a like amount of £100. 

Statesmen have admitted that the Income Tax is unsuitable as a per- 
manent source of revenue, and Mr. Gladstone emphatically so, in the 
year 1873; still it prevails without adjustment. 

I cannot conceive any tax more fair than the Income Tax, in the form 
of a national tax to bear all burthens, be they imperial or local; but I 
fear, in endeavouring to do justice by making each and every one pay to 
a national rate in proportion to their incomes, we should establish a 
greater evil by doing away with all interest in local matters and 
centralizing all in the Executive Government. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. Barrow Simonps. 
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“THE CHEVIOT.’ 


ENGLISH CARPET 
GUINEA. 


In all Colourings, all Wool, without Seam and 
Bordered all round. © 


Nearly 3 yards long by 23 yards wide 
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° TWENTY OTHER SIZES IN STOCK. 
i These Carpets are protected by Trade Mark (** The Cheviot’), which 
cannot be usedby"any other Firm. 


TRELOAR SONS. 
68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 
NOVELTY. 


TRELOAR’S Olive-Green LINOLEUM can be obtained only at 
their Warehouses on Ludgate Hill. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 


Compensation already paid, 


TWO MILLIONS 


100,000 SUFFERERS FROM 
ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


Has been known for more than 80 years to be the best and safest 
preserver and beautifier of the hair; it prevents hair falling off or 
turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it beautifully soft, 
pliable, and glossy; it is especially recommended for children, as 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL contains no lead, mineral, or 
poisonous ingredients, and can now also be had in a golden colour, 
which is specially recommended for fair and golden-haired children 
and persons. Size, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal to four small, and 21s. 
Sent by post for 3d. above these prices. 


Great care must be taken to avoid spurious and worthless imita- 
tions, and to ask for Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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